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Comprised of contributions from leading international scholars, The 
Routledge Handbook of Arabic Poetry incorporates political, cultural, and 
theoretical paradigms that help place poetic projects in their socio-political 
contexts as well as illuminate connections across the continuum of the 
Arabic tradition. This volume grounds itself in the present moment and, 
from it, examines the transformations of the fifteen-century Arabic poetic 
tradition through readings, re-readings, translations, reformulations, and co- 
optations. Furthermore, this collection aims to deconstruct the artificial 
modern/pre-modern divide and to present the Arabic poetic practice as live 
and urgent, shaped by the experiences and challenges of the twenty-first 
century and at the same time in constant conversation with its long 
tradition. The Routledge Handbook of Arabic Poetry actively seeks to 
destabilize binaries such as that of East-West in contributions that shed light 
on the interactions of the Arabic tradition with other Middle Eastern 
traditions, such as Persian, Turkish, and Hebrew, and on South-South 
ideological and poetic networks of solidarity that have informed poetic 
currents across the modern Middle East. This volume will be ideal for 
scholars and students of Arabic, Middle Eastern, and comparative literature, 
as well as non-specialists interested in poetry and in the present moment of 
the study of Arabic poetry. 
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PREFACE 


Our Routledge Handbook of Arabic Poetry is not intended as a history of 
Arabic poetry nor a survey of scholarly and literary critical work in that 
field. It is, instead, a curation of studies that demonstrate current directions 
in reading, contextualizing, and theorizing the Arabic poem—old and new, 
pre-modern and moder, classical and colloquial. Its purpose is to 
deconstruct the artificial modern/pre-modern divide and to present the 
Arabic poetic practice as live and urgent, shaped by the experiences and 
challenges of the twenty-first century, and at the same time in constant 
conversation with its long tradition. As coeditors, our goal was to assemble 
a collection of studies that would build on, rather than summarize, the past 
generation of scholarly and literary critical work in Arabic poetry to present 
concrete and compelling examplars of the possibilities for future studies of 
Arabic poetry. 

Our primary focus is on the poems themselves, not on poetry as fodder 
for critical or theoretical pronouncements, nor on the rich fields of Arabic 
poetics, rhetoric, and prosody. With this in mind, we have sought to produce 
not a reference work that offers a chronological coverage of names, dates, 
and periods, but rather a florilegium of original studies grounded in literary 
tradition and current criticism that offer critical readings and insights. We 
have tried as well to suggest the richness of the Arabic poetic tradition 
chronologically, from the pre-Islamic era to the twentieth century; 
generically from the qasida, ghazal, zajal, al-shi r al-hurr (free verse), and 
qasidat al-nathr (prose poem); and linguistically from Classical to 
Colloquial Arabic, to interconnections with Hebrew and Ottoman Turkish. 
Interarts Theory comes into play in discussions of poetry and architecture, 
music, and cinema; and, of course, the interplay of poetry with politics, 


religion, and culture is essential to Performative- and Performance-based 
readings of poetic “texts.” Above all, we have tried through this wide- 
ranging collection to overcome the traditional (academic) division of Arabic 
poetry into Classical and Modern (recently with the addition of Post- 
Classical/Pre-Modern) to demonstrate the continuity of Arabic poetry as a 
coherent, live, and vibrant tradition. We further seek to promote the 
integration of Arabic literature into broader literary and cultural studies, in 
the context of comparative literature, world literature, and interarts theory, 
ranging from the recent incorporation of the Arab and Islamic worlds into 
the purview of the Late Antique to the issues of Western Imperialism and its 
influence of Arab Modernism. 

As is abundantly evident from the references in the individual studies (to 
which we direct the reader), this project is grounded in and indebted to the 
last forty years of scholarship in Arabic poetry. Among the major aspects of 
that period was the turning of critical attention from the examination of 
rhetorical devices to the formal structure of the multithematic gasida (ode) 
that, with its sub-genres and variants, dominated both poetic practice and 
literary criticism from pre-Islamic times through the early twentieth century. 
The Structuralist, Poststructuralist, and Ritual-based studies of Stefan Sperl 
and Suzanne Stetkevych offered paradigms to explain and interpret the two- 
and three-part structure and its variants as tools to interpret the poem within 
the “historical” settings preserved in Arabic literary lore. Studies by 
scholars such as Beatrice Gruendler and Samir Ali further explored the 
intricacies of the poetic “text” by reading the gasida in its sociocultural 
setting in light of Performance and Performative Theory. Akiko Sumi has 
introduced into this critical framework the role of description (wasf, 
ekphrasis) in the classical poem to bring the discussion of Arabic poetry 
into the critical realm of Interarts Theory. Another approach has been that 
of Jaroslav Stetkevych who from a comparatist aesthetic has traced 
dominant qasida themes, notably the themes of nostalgic yearning for the 
homeland and of the hunt, from their grounding in the gasida structure to 
free-standing lyric and modernist metapoetic forms. Huda Fakhreddine 
employs metapoesis as a critical lens to explore across traditional 


periodizations the fundamental connection between theory and practice in 
the creative poetic process. Groundbreaking work has been done by 
scholars such as Thomas Bauer and Adam Talib in the critical and textual 
recuperation of the poetry of Post-Classical/Pre-Modern period 
(approximately the twelfth to the nineteenth centuries), which since the late 
1800s had been dismissed as an “Age of Decline” (‘Asr al-Inhitat). 

Modern Arabic poetry, particularly the schools of al-shi'r al-hurr (free 
verse) and subsequently qasidat al-nathr (prose poem), were propelled into 
critical attention beginning in the early 1970s. Both forms, in their turn, 
generated heated literary debate and, just as their practitioners and 
proponents claimed to reject a sclerotic and out-of-touch tradition, 
establishment critics refused to recognize these new forms as poetry. 
Nevertheless, their linguistic availability, stylistic familiarity, and evident 
Western influence led immediately to numerous comparative studies and 
their apparently seamless interpretation in light of contemporary Western 
literary critical approaches. Our approach here is to build on these 
accomplishments in a way that does not diminish the Western Modernist 
influence on and inspiration of these new Arabic poetic forms, but rather 
adds to the conception of Modernity as a radical break from the Classical 
past a further dimension of cultural and poetic continuity with that tradition. 

The first three studies fall under the rubric of Classical Arabic poetry. 
Pamela Klasova’s “Arabic Poetry in Late Antiquity: The Ra iyya of Imru’ 
al-Qays” presents a two-way argument, both situating the pre-Islamic 
Arabic poetic tradition fully within the Late Antique and refining and 
nuancing our understanding of the Late Antique to accommodate it. 
Tuming to the Late Umayyad/Early Abbasid Bashshar ibn Burd, Ahmad 
Almallah, in “Parody and the Creation of the Muhdath Ghazal,” 
demonstrates how Arabic poetry’s first “Modernism” is detectable in the 
parodic self-distancing of the post-Umayyad love lyric. With examples 
from Abbasid and later poetry, Akiko Sumi’s “Description of Architecture 
in Classical Arabic Poetry from the Perspective of Interarts Studies” argues 
that in verbal depictions (ekphrasis), architectural objects, through a process 
of “transposition” of their structural, visual, sensory, and metaphorical 


qualities, enrich the canon of meanings and symbols in Classical Arabic 
poetry. 

The next four studies center around the Islamic West: the Maghrib and 
al-Andalus. James Monroe, in “Andalusi Heterodoxy and Colloquial Arabic 
Poetry: ‘Zajal 145’ by Ibn Quzman,” demonstrates in his reading of the 
twelfth-century Cordoban Ibn Quzman how the poet exploits courtly-love 
conventions, humor, and the “subliterary” colloquial zajal form to elude the 
strict censorship of the Maliki jurists to express heterodox views. The 
connections between two languages and two poetic and religious traditions 
are explored in Ross Brann’s “Andalusi Hebrew Poetry and the Arabic 
Poetic Tradition.” There he examines the processes of absorbing Arabic 
poetry and prosody into Hebrew poetry and revisits the complex attitudes of 
Hebrew poets toward their indebtedness to the Arabic tradition. Carl 
Davila, in “Poetry, Performance and the Prophet in the Andalusian Music 
Tradition of Morocco,” turns to music and performance in the nuba 
tradition of praise poems to the Prophet (madih nabawi) to explore the oral 
and mystical dimensions of this body of verse. In Nizar Hermes’s study, 
“Ibn Khamis and the Poetics of Nostalgia in the Tilimsadniyyat (Poems on 
Tlemcen),” the Islamic West section closes with the exiled poet, now in 
Nasrid Granada, invoking and developing the originally pre-Islamic topos 
of “yearning for the homeland” (al-hanin ild al-watan) into a distinctive 
“poetics of nostalgia” with which to express his longing for his native North 
African city and his disconsolation. 

Further studies explore facets of late nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
Arabic poetry as it navigates its modernist course between the Classical 
Arabic tradition and the challenges of Western, but also Ottoman, political 
and cultural hegemony. Yaseen Noorani, in “The Homeland at the 
Threshold of World Literature,” investigates the theme of homeland (watan) 
to demonstrate the moral-affective shift from the essential Classical Arabic 
poetic theme of nostalgia for the irretrievable lost past (yearning for the 
homeland) to a central animating component of modern nationalism and 
national agency, now engaged with the aesthetics of world literature. 
Ceyhun Arslan, in “Ka’b ibn Zuhayr Weeps for Sultan Murad IV: Baghdad, 


Heritage, and the Ottoman Empire in Marif al-Rusafi’s Poetry,” 
reexamines conventional literary categories in his study of how the 
Classical Arabic literary tradition has contributed to the construction of 
diverse communal identities as a foundation for both “Arabic literature” and 
for the multilingual-sourced “Ottoman literature.” In another direction, Levi 
Thompson, in “Lewis Awad Breaks Poetry’s Back in Plutoland (1947),” 
reevaluates the role in Arabic modernism of Lewis Awad’s radical 
manifesto, drawn from the Arabic critical tradition on the one hand and the 
European Classical and Modern tradition on the other. In “The Sa ‘alik Poets 
of Modern Iraq: The Vagabonds Husayn Mardan and Jan Dammi,” Suneela 
Mubayi examines the poetic production of the modem Iraqi Brigand 
(Sa‘alik) poets of the 1950s and 1960s in light of the traditional 
understanding of the celebrated Brigand poets of the Pre- and Early Islamic 
periods from whom their sobriquet derives and with whose defiance of 
societal conventions they are, mutatis mutandis, identified. 

The Arabic poetic tradition faced not only the political and cultural 
challenges of Modernism and Western hegemony, but also the challenge of 
new art forms generated by modern technology: the art of cinema. In 
“Cinematography in Modern Arabic Poetry: Redefining the Philosophy and 
Dynamics of Poetic Imagery,” Sayed Elsisi argues that the critical 
understanding of the formation of the poetic image in contemporary Arabic 
poetry is being transformed from one based on the Classical rhetorical 
tradition of metaphor (majaz) to a modern pictorial philosophy rooted in 
cinematography. Clarissa Burt’s “Disturbing Vision: Zarga al-Yamama and 
Semiotics of Denial in Modern and Contemporary Arabic Poetry” brings us 
full circle, with its examination of the use of pre-Islamic myth to address 
modern and contemporary political crises. The matter of poetry in both 
personal and national identity comes to the fore in the final study of our 
collection. In “The Poet as Palm Tree: Muhammad al-Thubayti and the 
Reimagining of Saudi Identity,’ Hatem Alzahrani demonstrates how 
modernist poetry seeks to fuse contemporary Saudi national identity with 
Arab cultural autochthony. As with the other studies, it confirms the central 


thesis of this volume, that Arabic poetry continues to be a coherent, vibrant, 
and productive cultural tradition. 

Inevitably, given the limited scope of our project, there are gaps that we 
regret we could not fill. In some cases, the potential contributors were not 
available; in other cases, they could not meet our deadlines. Among these 
gaps are the poetry of the Mamliik and other Post-Classical periods; Arabic 
poetry and its influence in the African, Persianate, and other parts of the 
Islamicate world; the poetry of the Mahjar and other Arab emigrant poetry; 
poetry by women; LGBTQ+ poetry; and modern and contemporary 
colloquial poetry. We hope that the lacunae here will encourage the 
exploration of these and other poetic frontiers. 

Our goal has been to make the Arabic poetic tradition accessible to 
readers and researchers on a variety of levels, from Arabic specialists to 
comparatists, university students, and engaged amateurs. With this in mind, 
we have included the original Arabic (and Hebrew and Turkish) texts and 
readable English translations of the poems discussed. The bibliographies of 
each study provide a rich resource for further investigation and, to direct the 
inquisitive, we have asked each contributor to add Suggestions for Further 
Reading. To ensure the highest academic standards, all the studies that 
appear in this volume have been double-blind peer-reviewed. 

Our critical and comparatist approach foregrounds poetry’s relevance 
beyond its historical moment as a way of overcoming the hegemony of the 
historical imperative and inviting scholars and students to connect with this 
body of literature rhetorically and creatively. Our Handbook seeks above all 
to present Arabic poetry as the emergent contemporary practice of a 
centuries-long tradition in a way that integrates Arabic poetry as tradition 
and as practice into the contemporary humanities, current critical issues, 
and World literature. 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
TRANSLATION 


In transliterating the Arabic, we have followed the guidelines of the 
International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies (IJMES). In some chapters, 
Arabic proper names were transliterated on first mention and presented in 
the commonly used English spelling, without transliteration, thereafter. 

In each chapter, the poetry translations are by the chapter author, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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In sixth-century Arabia, in the middle of a buoyant drinking party, a young 
man received the news that his father had been murdered. Pouring himself a 
glass of wine, he spoke the famous words, “Today wine, tomorrow 
business,” and continued drinking for another week. Knowing that his life 
would never be the same, he was preparing himself for what was to come. 
This young man, by the name of Imru’ al-Qays, was destined to become the 
“sreatest Arab poet” (ash‘aru al-shu‘ard’) and one of the most tragic 
figures of Arabic culture. His murdered father had been king of the 
powerful Arabian kingdom of Kinda, and those who murdered him were 
from the Bani (tribe of) Asad, one of the tribes he ruled. Regicide is always 
a traumatic event for a society, and especially for the king’s son, bound by 
the sacred law of blood vengeance to avenge his father’s death. And so 
when Imru’ al-Qays ended his week-long revelry, he swore a solemn oath: 
he would not drink wine or eat meat or touch a woman or anoint himself 
king until he had avenged his father. And avenge him he did. Imru’ al-Qays 
killed so many of his enemies that his allies thought it excessive and 


abandoned him one after another. He became a destitute outcast and 
wandered from tribe to tribe, earning the epithet “the Wandering King” (al- 
malik al-dillil). Eventually, like the Greek hero Heracles, Imru’ al-Qays 
died from a poisoned robe sent to him as a gift, but in his case it was the 
Byzantine emperor who ordered his killing. 

These legends about Imru’ al-Qays are well known throughout the 
Arabic-speaking world and clearly connect the Wandering King with the 
broader region beyond Arabia. They are, however, difficult to corroborate 
in contemporary sources. The Arabs had not yet begun to write their own 
history, and the Greeks were not especially thorough when it came to 
Arabia. What we do have, however, is the poetry that had been attributed to 
Imru’ al-Qays. It gained him wide acclaim among Arabs. Especially his 
mu allaga—one of the seven mu‘allaqat (“suspended odes,” according to 
one interpretation so called because they were reportedly hung in the Ka’ba 
in Mecca in pre-Islamic times) that form the central piece of the Arabic 
poetic canon—has secured his literary immortality. 

This chapter aims to shed light on the relationships of pre-Islamic Arab 
poets with the world that surrounded them, the world of Late Antiquity, 
through the examination of another poem by Imru’ al-Qays, called rd ‘iyya. 
The poem, also considered among his master poems, contains references to 
the poet’s legendary journey to the Byzantine emperor. One reason for my 
choice of the rd’iyya was to expand the corpus of Imru’ al-Qays’s poetry 
available to readers who cannot read his poems in the Arabic original. 
While Imru’ al-Qays’s mu‘allaqa has been translated into English many 
times,! the most recent rendition having appeared in 2020 (AlHarbi, 
Muallaqat for Millennials), the rest of his poems have been virtually 
forgotten in the West. This is the first full scholarly rendition of the rd ‘iyya 
into English that I know of, a surprising fact bearing in mind that the Arabic 
literary tradition regards it as a master poem by its most celebrated poet. I 
chose the rd iyya also because it offers an illuminating example of a poem 
that is fully embedded in Late Antiquity but indifferent to its fundamental 
aspect—religion—and retains the distinctive flavor of the Arabic poetical 


tradition. As such, I argue, the rd iyya has the potential to nuance our 
understanding of Late Antiquity in the Arabian context and beyond. 


Pre-Islamic Arabic Poetry, Arabia, and the World 


Arabic poetry, and especially its most developed form, the classical Arabic 
ode or gasida, is a highly sophisticated genre with a unique structure, 
system of sixteen meters, enthralling desert imagery, and poignant heroic 
ethos, distinguished by lyricism and static description. It encompasses a 
world ruled by fate, based on the ethos of manly virtue (muri’a) and 
adherence to honor (ird). The recurring structure, motifs, and formulae, and 
the richness of the body of poetry point to a tradition that began long before 
Islam first emerged in the heart of Arabia. Already the sixth-century poet 
‘Antara had lamented in his mu‘allaqa that everything had already been 
said before, comparing poetry to a tent that had been repatched time and 
again: “Have the poets left a single spot for a patch to be sewn?” (Arberry, 
Seven Odes, 179).3 The central topos of this poetry—a desert hero on his 
camel traveling through the desert—has led scholars to see it as reflecting 
the world and values of nomadic pre-Islamic Arabs. To a large degree, it is 
because of Arabic poetry that many imagine Arabia at the dawn of Islam as 
a scene of tribal wars, raids, and camels, as a space of Semitic peoples with 
their polytheisms and ancient religions who remained somewhat outside 
history, isolated from the world around them. 

The world around them was then under the sway of Late Antiquity. Late 
Antiquity, once seen as a time of decadence in the wake of Rome’s crisis of 
the third century (235-284), has been reevaluated as a vibrant period of 
grand-scale religious, social, and political transformations, especially since 
the publication of Peter Brown’s influential The World of Late Antiquity 
(1971). Most visibly, this period was marked by the rise and formation of 
Christianity and other monotheistic religions such as rabbinic Judaism, 
Zoroastrianism, Manicheism, and eventually Islam. Highlighting the 
importance of religion at this time, The Oxford Handbook of Late Antiquity 
adopted the periodization from Constantine to Muhammad, 312 to 632 


(Johnson, Oxford Handbook, 5). In combination with religion, universal 
empires are often seen as a defining feature of this period (Fowden, Empire 
to Commonwealth); so is Hellenism, as the cultural lingua franca of the 
Eastern Mediterranean (Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity). The 
traditional view of Arabia paints it as a bystander to these religio-cultural 
trends since it was located on the edges of the world superpowers—the 
Roman and the Sassanian empires—and since its inhabitants held onto their 
tribal wars and nomadic values, expressed in their poetry. It was only at the 
beginning of the seventh century, many still believe, that Muhammad, the 
prophet of Islam, the last great monotheistic religion, “cut the inhabitants of 
the Hijaz loose from the ties of tribal custom and threw them into the Fertile 
Crescent” (Brown, World of Late Antiquity, 190), and that Arabia finally 
joined the course of history. 

Peter Brown’s inclusion of Islam in the world of Late Antiquity ignited a 
fire of interest in the continuities between the two. While some scholars 
have stressed the Late Antique origins of Islam over the Arabian, and others 
vice versa, most agree that the Umayyad Caliphate (661—750) was fully part 
of the Late Antique cultural sphere. Questions remain, however, regarding 
the earlier period, which is connected with Arabia, and which resists an 
easy integration into Late Antiquity.4 To what extent was Arabia part of 
Late Antiquity? Increasingly, more scholars perceive pre-Islamic Arabia as 
a crossroads of Late Antique civilizations,5 yet others emphasize the 
distinctiveness of Arabia. Especially, the Hijaz from where Islam emerged 
has been seen as fundamentally different. Aziz al-Azmeh has called it “a 
pagan reservation” which was “historically retarded with respect to 
surrounding areas” (Al-Azmeh, The Emergence of Islam, 40) and Harry 
Munt pointed out that we do not have much contemporary evidence for the 
presence of monotheism anywhere near Mecca (Munt, “Transition,” 359). 

How can the study of pre-Islamic Arabic poetry help to situate Arabia in 
the orbit of Late Antiquity? Recent scholarship has begun to tear down the 
imaginary walls that separate Arabia from the wider world and its cultural 
and religious trends. It has challenged on various fronts the traditional view 
of pre-Islamic Arabia as a space that was quintessentially nomadic, pagan, 


and Semitic, and of Arabic poetry as the distillation of this essence. James 
Montgomery has noted that while classical Arabic poetry presents the world 
of nomads, with their wars and values, it was often produced and performed 
in urban settings. He presents the gasida not as a simple product of nomadic 
life, but as an expression of a complex of ethnogenetic ideals belonging to 
the aristocratic elite that frequented the courts in Hira and Jabiya, the 
capitals of two Christianized vassal states in service to the Byzantine and 
Sassanid empires (“Empty Hijaz,” 37-98). From this perspective, Arabic 
poetry emerged and was performed in a decidedly Late Antique setting. 
Montgomery calls pre-Islamic Arabic poetry “Bedouinizing” to highlight 
the fact that its ethos was a cultural ideal, rather than a direct reflection of 
the Arab peninsula’s reality (“Empty Hijaz,” 58). 

Another challenge to the traditional view is a critique of the sharp 
contrast between Arabic poetry and the Qur an. On the one hand, there is a 
clear tension between the heroic worldview expressed in pre-Islamic Arabic 
poetry and the salvation rhetoric of the Qur’an. The poets who lived when 
the Quranic message first began to spread—called the Mukhadramun 
(Straddlers)—were first-hand witnesses to these changes, and as such are 
especially positioned to bear on this tension.© And indeed, some of their 
verses speak volumes. Jaroslav Stetkevych, for instance, has explored the 
nostalgia for the pre-Islamic past in a poem by Ibn Mugbil (“A Qasida by 
Ibn Mugbil,” 303-354); I have pointed as well to some of these tensions in 
the verses of three Hijazi poets, Abu Khirash, Abu Mihjan, and Suhaym 
(Klasova, “Reacting to Muhammad,” 40-111). That the aversion was 
mutual is clear from the famous Quranic condemnation of the poets.” On 
the other hand, Arabic poetry and the Qur’an undeniably emerged from the 
same milieu, and thus it is natural that the two would also show a number of 
continuities.2 Poetry was an integral part of the culture of Muhammad’s 
countrymen, and its anthropocentric heroic worldview must have been a 
challenging interlocutor to the theocentric Qur’anic discourse.? Central 
values of the poetic corpus were contested and refashioned in a new Islamic 
garb; for instance one of those values, boastful generosity, was supplanted 
with pious charity based on true belief in the One God (Neuwirth, Qur’an 


and Late Antiquity, 434—-441).10 Poetry prepared the ground for 
Muhammad’s message and Muslim conquests (Montgomery, “Empty 
Hijaz,” 58, 75) and later “created, encoded, and promulgated a myth and 
ideology of legitimate Arabo-Islamic rule” (S. Stetkevych, Poetics of 
Islamic Legitimacy, ix). 

Finally, some scholars have attempted to position Arabic poetry within 
Hellenic culture. Hitherto, the Near East had been understood as a region 
with a shallow veneer of Hellenic culture covering “a solid Semitic 
bedrock” (Donner, Early Islamic Conquests, 92, 94), and with Arabia even 
less Hellenized than the rest of the region, especially in its literary 
production. But Glen Bowersock’s Hellenism in Late Antiquity (1999), 
which argues that pre-Islamic and early Islamic Arabic culture can be 
understood only through the lens of Hellenism, was influential in drawing 
attention to the interrelation between Greek and Arabic cultural elements in 
Late Antiquity (Bowersock, 71-82). Garth Fowden has further shown, on 
the example of a painting of Dionysius and Ariadne at the Umayyad 
bathhouse Qusayr “Amra, that Arabic poetry can be fruitfully read 
alongside Greek myth, and that this is probably how the seventh-century 
prince al-Walid read it (Fowden, “Greek Myth,” 29-45). More recently, 
Teddy Fassberg has argued that the legend of Imru’ al-Qays’s tragic death 
by poisoned robe has its origins in the Greek legend of Heracles, making a 
broader point that oral popular traditions of Greek origin were more 
widespread in early Islamic culture than previously thought (Fassberg, 
“Greek Death,” 430). 

This brief survey of recent innovative scholarship on Arabic poetry 
shows a genuine effort to bring the poetic output of early Arabs into the 
whirlpool of Late Antiquity. But it also hints at potential limits of imposing 
this framework on Arabic poetry, which are that it may lead to a selective 
focus on the elements of it that are in harmony with our view of Late 
Antiquity (here: monotheism, Hellenism, cities). Arabic poetry is an unruly 
member of the family of Late Antique cultural products. Yet, I argue, that 
does not make it any less worthy of our study. And we should study it in its 
entirety. Arabic poetry can even prove beneficial to our understanding of 


the position of Arabia vis-a-vis the world because it complicates the trend 
in current scholarship, which sees the inhabitants of Arabia as either 
monotheists or not, and based on that deems them as belonging (or not) to 
the broader region. The rd ‘iyya of Imru’ al-Qays shows that there is another 
option: they were aware of monotheism but remained indifferent to it. 


Imru’ al-Qays and Late Antiquity 


James Montgomery has used the example of Imru’ al-Qays to argue that the 
“qasida can, in fact, be (or rather: ought to be) read to form part of the Late 
Antique phenomenon” (Montgomery, 43). Focusing on the historical 
memory and mythologizing narratives about the poet—recorded by Muslim 
scholars in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries—he contends that Imru’ al- 
Qays’s identity, like that of other warrior-poets, “is firmly anchored in the 
world of late antiquity” (Montgomery, 69). And, indeed, there is much 
material to work with, material that lets us in on a dazzling and turbulent 
world in which Himyarite kings, Sassanid emperors, a Jewish overlord, 
Ghassanid and Lakhmid rulers, and a Byzantine emperor all interfere in the 
affairs of Imru’ al-Qays and his family and tribe. Arabo-Islamic sources 
record that the poet’s grandfather, the Kindite al-Harith, even ruled al-Hira 
for a time after the death of the Sassanian Kavadh I (d. 531), but that the 
new Sassanian emperor Anushirvan quickly expelled him and then the 
Lakhmid phylarch Mundhir III massacred al-Harith and his family. 
Thereupon al-Harith’s sons divided the kingdom, with Hujr acquiring 
control over the Asad, who then turned against him. When Imru’ al-Qays’s 
allies began abandoning him one by one, al-Samaw al, the Jewish overlord 
of the Tayma’ oasis, took him in and later introduced him to the Ghassanid 
king al-Harith. With al-Harith’s help, Imru’ al-Qays eventually reached the 
court of the Byzantine emperor Justinian, and we know what end he found 
there. 

What can we say, though, about the life of Imru’ al-Qays if we put aside 
the lore about him? The answer is, not much. His visit to Justinian, or even 
his identity, have not been firmly corroborated in non-Muslim historical 


sources. The philologist al-Amidi (d. 981), for instance, mentions ten 
different poets by the name of Imru’ al-Qays (al-Amidi, al-Mu’talif, 9-13), 
meaning that their akhbar (reports) may possibly have been mixed. 
Regardless of this blurriness around the historical figure of Imru’ al-Qays, it 
remains a historical fact that the tribe of Kinda rose to power in the fifth 
century and reached its peak and subsequently declined in the sixth century 
with al-Harith b. “Amr and his fall. The figures looming over Imru’ al- 
Qays’s biography—his grandfather al-Harith b. “Amr (d. 528/9, Gr. 
Arethas); al-Mundhir III of Hira (d. 554, Gr. Alamoundaros); and the 
Ghassanid al-Harith (d. 569, Gr. Arethas), who supposedly introduced him 
to the emperor Justinian—are all well-established historical figures and 
crucial players in the political map of sixth-century Arabia. Imru’ al-Qays is 
said to have been the son of Hujr b. al-Harith b. “Amr, mentioned in the 
Greek Chronicle of Theophanes as Ogaros, the son of Arethas (Ar. Harith), 
and the leader of a unit that helped the Romans suppress raids of the 
“Scenite” or tent-dwelling Arabs (Fisher, Rome, Persia, and Arabia, 120). 
Of his father Arethas/al-Harith, Theophanes says that after the Byzantine 
emperor Athanasius (r. 491-518) settled matters with him, Palestine, 
Arabia, and Phoenicia enjoyed peace, implying the existence of a first 
super-phylarchate under Arethas’s leadership (Fisher, 120). Greek sources 
even mention a descendant of the Kindite al-Harith by the name of Caisus 
(Qays), who was “an exceptionally able warrior” and “a _ fugitive” 
(Procopius, History of the Wars, I. 20.9), but it remains to be determined if 
they meant Imru’ al-Qays, the poet of the rd ‘iyya.!! 

While Imru’ al-Qays’s historical circumstances remain obscure, his 
poem speaks clearly. Its main premise is already Late Antique: in the heart 
of Arabia, a man jumps into the saddle of his camel and sets off on a 
journey through Syria to Constantinople to request military help from the 
Byzantine emperor and restore his lost Arabian kingdom. The qasida refers 
to concrete historical events, figures, and kingdoms connected with the 
famous poet. For our purposes, I will refer to the author of the rd iyya as 
Imru’ al-Qays, while acknowledging the complicated situation surrounding 
the identity of the Kindite prince. 


In this article, I take a different approach from Montgomery’s in that I 
focus directly on Imru’ al-Qays’s poetry, leaving, for the most part, the lore 
about him aside. On the one hand, I want to recognize the singularity of the 
gasida genre, which should not be overshadowed by recent scholarly efforts 
to bring out the continuities between it, the Qur'an, and Hellenic culture. 
Even Montgomery acknowledges that “[iJt is hard to imagine any 
phenomenon less connected to the (Late Antique) world outside pre-Islamic 
Arabia than the gasida” (Montgomery, 42), while Thomas Bauer notes that 
“the differences between the two corpora [i.e., poetry and the Qur an] are 
what strikes one first and most forcibly” (Bauer, “Relevance,” 704). On the 
other hand, I will argue that the rd’iyya is not at all the expression of a 
person whose horizon was limited to Arabs and Arabia. On the contrary, the 
poem shows the perspective of a person fully embedded in the Late Antique 
world, displaying an awareness of the multiculturality of Late Antique 
Arabia, with broad geographical horizons that also included the neighboring 
Jewish and Christian states. 

There seems to be a discrepancy in my line of argument. How can we 
reconcile the singularity of Arabic poetry with its embeddedness in Late 
Antiquity? The discrepancy will appear less flagrant, however, if we realize 
that “Late Antiquity” need not equal “religious,” “imperial,” or “Greek.” In 
other words, Late Antiquity need not be understood only as a sum of 
concrete elements, but also as a period distinguished by cultural and 
religious change and fluidity (which were central to the narrative of Peter 
Brown’s 1971 notion of Late Antiquity). In this chapter I want to highlight 
the heterogeneity of the period, heterogeneity that need not mean 
backwardness but rather a fruitful mixing of ideas. Aziz al-Azmeh’s 
polygenetic model of the emergence of Islam in Late antiquity has been 
helpful to me in this regard. Al-Azmeh rejects the usual dichotomic 
approach (Islam either as a religion that borrowed from Judaism and 
Christianity, or as an exotic, singular Arabian religion), and sees Islam not 
as a transplant of Judeo-Christian ideas but as a religion that largely grew 
out of the pagan traditions of Arabia as a result of long-term processes, 
which mirrored similar developments in the wider world of Late Antiquity. 


Although his portrait of Western Arabia as a “pagan reservation” may be 
objectionable,!2 his emphasis on the Arabian autochthonous cultural and 
religious trends as part of Late Antiquity while allowing for their difference 
is illuminating. The poem, as will become clear in the text that follows, 
shows that its poet was fully aware of the broader world. That Imru’ al- 
Qays (like most Arab pre-Islamic poets) showed indifference to the one of 
its key aspects—monotheistic religion—should therefore not be taken as a 
reason to discard his poetry but rather as an invitation to ask further 
questions. 


The Poem: Rad iyya, or “Desire Filled Your Heart” 


The gasida is called ra’iyya because in the Arabic original all its lines end 
and rhyme in the letter ra’. In the translation that follows, I have attempted 
to convey some of the monorhyme’s effect by including the letter “r” in the 
last syllable of each verse. The result is of course far from the original, 
which has a perfect rhyme scheme and in which all verses end with the 
syllable ra. The rd iyya is one of the great gasidas of Imru’ al-Qays, along 
with his lamiyya—a poem rhyming in ]am—and his famous mu‘allaqa, 
which also happens to be a [Gmiyya. Fifty-four lines long, the rd iyya does 
not follow the usual tripartite structure of nasib (nostalgic, amatory 
prelude), rahil (description of the poet’s journey), and gharad (goal of the 
poem, such as praise [madh], satire [hija’], or tribal boasting). Instead, it 
includes only the nasib and rahil, which overlap and alternate. In my 
analysis, I will draw attention to motifs typical of pre-Islamic poetry and 
occasionally explain how Imru’ al-Qays’s way of employing them differs 
from that of other poets. 

I have based the translation on the recension by al-Asma ‘I (d. 216/828) 
of the rd iyya as it was preserved by the Andalusi grammarian al-A ‘lam al- 
Shantamari (d. 476/1083). One exception is the order of the last four verses 
in this version, which I have placed not at the end but after verse 41 because 
they better fit with its content. The philologist al-Sukkari (d. 275/888), 
among others, made the same choice (al-Sukkari, Diwan, 432). 


To help the reader navigate the poem, I have divided it into the following 
sections: Sulayma’s departure (1-4); Sulayma’s tribe as palm trees (5-9); 
Sulayma’s tribe as the engravings of a monastery (10); the refined women 
of Sulayma’s tribe (11-13); the women’s betrayal (14-18); memory of the 
poet’s tribe (19-24); description of the poet’s she-camel (25-30); the poet’s 
journey to the emperor and pledge (31-35); future victorious return (36— 
41); memory of revelries in Syria (42, 51-54); contemplation of betrayal 
(43-49); and the glory before Qarmal’s raid (50). 

The poem begins with the traditional theme of the poet’s beloved, who 
has departed: 
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(Imru’ al-Qays, Diwan, 56-57) 


1. Desire filled your heart once more, after it had waned, 
when Sulayma pitched her tent at Qaww and at ‘Ar ar. 
2. [She is] a Kinanite who departed, yet passion for her still 
consumes my heart. 
She dwells now in the lands and care of the Ghassan 
and the Ya mur. 
3. I can still see before my eyes her tribe, preparing to depart 
in Aflaj at the foot of the mountain of Taymur. 
4. In the mirage, the departing tribe when they hastened on 
their camels 
resembled the gardens of doum palm or blackened 
ships, as they came together. 


The poem thus begins on a nostalgic note. Imru’ al-Qays proclaims his 
undying love and desire for his beloved, called Sulayma, though she is long 
gone and far away, and then is overtaken by a memory of her leaving with 
her tribe, with all the chaos and haste it entailed. 

A dreamy image of the tribe disappearing in a mirage follows next. To 
highlight the stature and multitude of their camels, the poet compares them 
first to gardens of the Yemeni doum palm (hyphaene thebaica), presumably 
located in an oasis, and then to ships smeared with black pitch, as was the 
custom with many ships of that time, sailing away into the sea.13 The 
mirage creates the illusion of a white sheet of water in a desert, giving rise 
to the idea of a large water surface. The theme of the departing women— 
za a in—who stir the poet’s longing and sorrow as they leave, is typical of 
nasib.14 Al-Muthaqqib, for instance, who was another pre-Islamic poet, 
composed a mufaddaliyya (a poem included in the famous eighth-century 
anthology Mufaddaliyyat) with a long section about za‘din (Lyall, 
Mufaddaliyat, 2: 228-229) that even compares the women to ships as the 
ra iyya does.15 But while al-Muthaqgib focuses on the women’s 
dangerousness and men’s weakness (his women are “murderous to the most 
valiant,” and “in spite of their tyranny, they are the objects of men’s 
ceaseless quest,” Lyall, 2:228-229), Imru’ al-Qays sets the mood for the 
more universal sentiment of betrayal and the volatility of human 
relationships. 

Already in these four verses, we notice an abundant use of place names 
that anchor the poem in concrete geography. That is a common feature of 
Arabic poetry. We encounter Sulayma first through the memories of the 
poet in Qaww and ‘Ar‘ar in southern Najd (Ibn Balihad al-Najdi, Sahih al- 
akhbar, 1:57), the plateau region of central Arabia. Southern Najd 
neighbors the traditional territories of the Kinana, Sulayma’s tribe, in the 
mountains of the Hijaz and the coastal area of Tihama. Then the tribes leave 
for Aflaj, a central Arabian region, presumably north of Qaww and ‘Ar ar. 
Finally, we learn that at the time the poet is speaking, Sulayma dwells in the 
lands of Ghassan and Ya‘mur, which are far in the north. It well may be that 


Sulayma’s journey from central Arabia northwards foreshadows that of the 
poet who will follow the same route. 

Next to the places, the tribes’ names are also meaningful. Sulayma’s 
Kinana was one of the two tribes—next to the treacherous Asad—whose 
rule Imru’ al-Qays’s father Hujr inherited (Robin, “Les rois de Kinda,” 77; 
Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 1:549). Ya‘mur may be a reference to a tribe belonging 
to a subgroup of the Kinana, the ‘Abd al-Manat, which, interestingly, had a 
history of intermarriage with the Ghassanids (al-Baladhuri, Ansab, 1:38). 
The Ghassanids (also known as Jafnids), the Romanized Arab tribe who 
converted to Christianity and ruled a client state to the Byzantine empire, 
appear in the same line. In the sixth century, both the Ghassanids and the 
Hujrids of Kinda (the family of Imru’ al-Qays) were allies of Byzantium 
against the Lakhmids (also known as Nasrids), Persia’s Arab clients 
associated with the city of Hira. Considering the geopolitics of the time and 
tribal affiliations, Sulayma is therefore traveling through the territories of 
allies. 

The poem continues with another comparison of the departing tribe, this 
time to palm trees: 
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5. Or well-watered palm trees in the abodes 


of Ibn Yamin near the two palaces, Safa and 
Mushaqqar. 
6. The palm trees are tall, giant, their branches sprawled, 
loaded down with heavy dates, red like cherries. 
7. The Rabda’ tribe, of Yamin people, guarded them with 
their swords, 
until the palm trees turned into an eye’s pleasure. 
8. They pleased the Rabda ‘ites: red and yellow dates 
ripened; 
their stems thickened. And when the trees drooped 
under their pressure, 
9. The Jaylanites reaped them, and gathered around 
the palms that were washed, time after time, by 
bubbling spring water. 


The palm trees (= the tribespeople) are loaded with heavy red and yellow 
dates to accentuate the height of their camels and the amount and variety of 
their goods. The image is colorful and dynamic: imagine the people with 
their camels carrying all their possessions wrapped in colorful fabrics. 
Different tribes guard the palm trees because of their exquisite dates, which 
we may infer stand for the tribeswomen. 

The poem in this section moves to Eastern Arabia or al-Bahrayn, an 
ancient and rich trading region, which during Imru’ al-Qays’s lifetime came 
under the more direct control of the Sassanian empire, especially during the 
reign of Khosro I (531-579 CE). The poet places the palm trees near al- 
Safa and al-Mushaqgar (line 5), two palatial fortresses well known in 
Arabic poetry and lore;!® the geographer Yaqit (d. 1229) recorded different 
origin stories for the palaces, ascribing their construction to the legendary 
tribe of Tasm, or the king and prophet Solomon, or the East Arabian tribe 
‘Abd al-Qays (Yaqit, Mu‘jam, 5:134-135). People also remember al- 
Mushaqgar because of a battle during which Khosro’s governor massacred 
the tribesmen of Tamim there (al-Tabari, History, 1:984—986). The two 
palaces faced each other near the ancient city of Hajar/Gerrha, whose 


inhabitants the Greek geographer Strabo (d. 24 CE) once described as rich 
traders in aromatics, with magnificent houses whose “doors, walls, and 
roofs are variegated with inlaid ivory, gold, silver, and precious stones” 
(Strabo, Geography, 16.4.19). 

The different groups of people the poet mentions as protectors and 
cultivators of the palm trees offer a view into the human geography of 
Eastern Arabia. Not only was al-Bahrayn under the influence of the 
Sassanian emperor Khosro and Zoroastrianism, but already since the fourth 
century it had been an important region of Syriac Christianity known as 
Beth Qatraye. The poem echoes this multicultural environment. Ibn Yamin 
(line 5) is also mentioned in the mu‘allaqa of Tarafa as the owner of ships 
(Arberry, 83). The philologist al-Asma‘I noted that the people of Yamin 
were Christian people in al-Bahrayn who had palm trees and ships (Al- 
had some external knowledge beyond the poetry, we can note that the 
tribe’s name hints at a Judeo-Christian heritage: Ibn Yamin is an Arabic 
counterpart of the Hebrew Binyamin or Benjamin, “son of the right side.” 
The Rabda ites (lines 7-8), too, are an obscure group of people. According 
to Abii Sahl, they were from Ethiopia. The word rabda’ means “black” in 
Arabic, and so their name may have referred to the color of their skin. The 
Jaylanites (line 9) were, according to the commentator of our recension, al- 
Shantamarl, people whom the emperor Khosro hired as workers in al- 
Bahrayn to cut palm trees for him and who, according to another account, 
belonged to the East Arabian tribe “Abd al-Qays (al-Zabidi, Taj al- ‘aris, 
s.v. “j-y-l”). The multicultural world of Arabia in Late Antiquity assumes a 
clear shape in these five lines. 

In the following line, the poet makes the last comparison: the women as 
marble statues. 
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10. As if marble statues at Saqf 
wrapped the fog!” of the Sajim valley in decorated 
embroidery. 


Both the marble statues and the fog of the Sajiim valley continue in the idea 
of whiteness that the poet first introduced through the image of mirage. The 
decorated embroidery, stands for the colorful presence of the departing 
tribeswomen, thus creating a sense of contrast.18 

The statues (duma) at Saqf, which the commentators identified as a 
monastery, bring to the fore the Late Antique landscape that the poet trod, 
this time through architecture and material culture. Yaqut (3:227) and Ibn 
Balihad (1:59-60) both placed Sagqf in the lands of Tayyi’, a powerful tribe 
whose Syriacized name tayydye was often used as a generic name for all 
Arabs and who dwelled in the mountain range in northern Arabia known 
today as the Shammar Mountains. The lore of Imru’ al-Qays has him 
staying with them for some time and even marrying one of their women. 

Next, the poet begins describing the departing women directly: 
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11. Naive women wrapped in silk, care, and pleasure; 
adomed with ruby and gold, finely wrought, 

12. With exquisite fragrance from a Himyarite jar 
filled with pressed musk whose heavy scent lingers in 
the air, 

13. With aromas made from the ben tree, Indian aloeswood; 


and from the rand and lubnd perfume, and with 
incense burned. 


In this passage we are exposed to the bedazzling luxury and refinement of 
the departing women, who have been protected and sheltered their entire 
lives—hence their naiveté. They wear silken garments, golden jewelry 
inlaid with precious stones, and luxurious perfumes made from Indian 
wood. The perfume is contained in flasks from the kingdom of Himyar and 
enriched by oil made from the ben tree (moringa aptera); lubnda, the 
Arabian incense storax; and rand, either bay laurel or spikenard from the 
Himalayas (King, “Importance of Imported Aromatics,” 184). Aromatics, 
and especially musk, in pre-Islamic poetry strengthen the atmosphere of 
erotic longing. For instance, in the famously erotic mu‘allaqa of Imru’ al- 
Qays we find a verse that says, “When they [the two lovers] arose, the 
subtle musk wafted from them / sweet as the zephyr’s breath that bears the 
fragrance of cloves” (Arberry, 61). The luxurious objects of the women thus 
evoke the riches of the Himyarite kingdom and its connections to the trade 
in the Indian Ocean. Although Patricia Crone forcefully challenged the 
scale of Arabian trade in her Meccan Trade, verses such as these show that 
trade in luxurious goods must have been part of the world of pre-Islamic 
Arabs in some way. 

Next, the rd iyya returns to the theme of Sulayma’s betrayal with a 
dramatic twist: another woman enters the scene. 
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14. The women seized their lover’s heart. 

First, Sulayma claimed it but then ended our affair. 
15. Although she used to have a lover in the past 

who, through the curtains of her tent, at her would 

stare. 
16. When he got a glance of her, his heart was frightened, 

as a drunkard is frightened by a cup in the morning 

hour. 
17. Swaying from side to side when she walked, she was like 
a drunkard. 

“Do not be idle,” she bribes her heart. 
18. Did Asma’’s love also waver? 

We will replace you, if you replace us with another! 


The poet laments that Sulayma first enamored him and then cut off their 
relationship. He recalls how he used to watch Sulayma covertly through the 
curtains of her tent (line 15). She incited ambiguous feelings in him (line 
16): he both desired and feared her, like a drunkard who desires and fears a 
wine cup in the moming after a long night of drinking. The poet describes 
her walk, creating an erotically charged atmosphere: once again he 
compares the woman to a drunkard, this time on account of her walking 
“swaying from side to side.” While likening the beloved to a staggering 
drunk may seem strange, the image of a woman swinging her hips when she 
walks is deeply sensual. Next he stresses her indolence, which against all 
expectations is an attractive characteristic for a woman in Arabic poetry 
because it conveys the idea of refinement and delicacy. This idea brings to 
mind Imru’ al-Qays’s mu‘allaqa, where he describes one of the ladies 
whom he conquers as na um al-duha, “a late morning sleeper” with soft and 
smooth fingers, next to the musk in her bed, sculpting an atmosphere of 
seduction and eroticism. 


With Asma ’s appearance in line 18, the idea of betrayal expands to 
other women, beyond Sulayma. The poet turns directly to Asma’ (and to his 
audience) with a threat: “We will replace you, if you replace us with 
another!” As we will see, the theme of betrayal is interwoven in the fabric 
of this poem, meaning that the threat may be directed not only to Asma but 
also to all those who have wronged him and to those who are contemplating 
doing so. 

The next passage takes us to the poet’s present moment from which he 
speaks, as he is passing through Syria toward Byzantium: 
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19. [remembered my family, the virtuous people, 
when camels with deep-seated eyes reached Khamala 
and Awjar. 
20. When Hawran appeared in the mirage, separating me 
from her [Asma’ ], 
you looked but nothing was apparent. 
21. The bonds of love and desire were cut 
on the night we passed Hama and Shayzar, 
22. Hastening at such a pace that the camel cries out loud, 


worn down by the tireless man who does not look 
back at those left at the rear. 
23. The hardships I’ve lived haven’t made me forget the 
departed women, 
or their garments resembling howdahs covered with 
drapery, 
24. Like tamarisk in a wadi before Bisha and Ghumayr. 
The women were headed to Ghadwar. 


The geographical distance of Syria (since all the places in lines 19-21 are in 
Syria) from the poet’s home in Najd evokes in him a sense of alienation. He 
no longer sees anything he would recognize looking in the direction of his 
tribe’s abodes, and when he passes the northern Syrian cities of Hama and 
Shayzar, the very bonds that tie him to the abodes dissolve. The dynamic 
answer to this alienation and desperation is his perseverance in continuing 
the journey (line 22). Yet he then circles back to the memory of the 
departing women, one that never leaves him. Perhaps his holding on to his 
memory goes beyond cherishing moments of youthful loves. Perhaps it has 
to do with the poet’s sense of belonging. He has lost everything; the present 
is bleak. All he has left is the memory of a beautiful past. 

The women are wrapped in refined fabrics and sitting in luxurious 
howdahs covered in exquisite textiles, reminding the poet of tamarisk, a 
small tree with slender branches and purple or reddish bark, which he 
recalls having seen in wadis before Bisha, in southwestern Arabia, and 
before al-Ghumayr, in northwestern Arabia. The vast distance between the 
two places shows the poet’s broad geographical horizons. His mind is able 
in an instant to bring together two similar images from two opposite sides 
of Arabia.19 

So ends the nasib of the poem. Since it takes up almost half of it, it 
should not be written off as a formulaic introduction. It is an essential part 
of the poem, as it sets up its central drama. Going beyond the individual lost 
love and betrayal, it contains an echo of all the relationships that have been 
lost. Human relationships are fickle, and Time takes it all—lovers, relatives, 


and friends. The poet is its defenseless victim. Loss and nostalgia prevail, 
building toward a powerful sense of tragedy and inertia. 
In the next section, the poet turns to his she-camel: 
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25. Let it be! Forget it all and dispel your cares with this 
strong she-camel, 
swift even at high noon when all creation swelters. 
26. She cuts across the lowlands whose surface looked, 
at noon, as if it were clothed in a spread-out white 
fabric. 
27. The shoulders of my camel are wide apart, 
she runs as if a cat were tied to her girth, 
28. So fast that sharp stones fly up from her feet 
of hard sinews, but the feet don’t lose a single hair. 
29. [It is] as if the stones, which fly around her 
when she kicks, a left-handed man hurls. 
30. [It is] as if the rattling of the stones, flying wide, 
Were the jingle of forged dirhams, when they are 
examined in ‘Abgar. 


Descriptions of camels are a constant theme of the pre-Islamic Arabic 
qasida, for the camel was crucial for desert travelers who depended on it for 
their lives. Here the poet stresses the she-camel’s vitality and endurance 
(line 25), noting that she could run fast even at noon, when temperatures in 
the desert are at their highest and “when all creation swelters.” He 
emphasizes her swiftness (line 27) with a curious image, which also appears 
in a poem by al-Muthaqgib: that of an imaginary cat at the camel’s side, 
attacking her with its claws and causing her terror that pushes her to 
exceptional exertions (Lyall, 107, n. 10). The camel’s appearance in fast 
motion in line 28 is dynamic: stones fly from under her feet in all 
directions, as if a left-handed man tossed them about (for a right-handed 
person would supposedly throw them straight). The sound of the pebbles 
striking against each other reminds the poet of the jingling of coins. The 
mention of “Abgar, a valley in South Arabia, as the place where these coins 
are examined for forgery (line 30) is remarkable. This valley was, according 
to the Islamic lore, inhabited by the jinn that inspired the Arab poets, and if 
one spent the evening there a jinni would instill poetry in him or her. The 
ra iyya, however, speaks to us from an ancient time before the legends. The 
poet talks about “Abgar as a real place, noting within it concrete economic 
activity. All in all, the description of the journey on the camel provides a 
dynamic scene of both swiftness and exhaustion, which appeals to two 
senses at the same time—vision and hearing. 

The camel in Arabic poetry also often stands metaphorically for the poet 
himself. It enables him to express his own hardships of the road and boast 
about his perseverance.29 Al-Muthaqqib, in yet another poem, makes this 
connection explicit when he makes the camel speak: “She moans like the 
moaning of a melancholy man / She says, when I spread out the fore-girth 
to fasten it upon her: ‘Is this to be forever his way and mine?’” (Lyall, 
2:230). Andras Hamori unravels an even deeper meaning to the camel 
sections in the Arabic qasida. To him, the journey on the camel represents 
the thematic and emotional counterpart of the nasib. While in the nasib the 
hero is only a bystander to the workings of merciless time, in the camel 
section he takes the initiative (Hamori, On the Art, 3). This sentiment is 


clearly visible in line 25, which shows a sudden move from passivity to 
action. The poem breaks here, presenting a release from this nostalgic 
mood, or disengagement—in Arabic, the takhallus. “Let it be! Forget it all 
and dispel your cares with this strong she-camel,” the poet exclaims, 
turning his attention from what has passed to his present journey. 

In the next section we enter the fully heroic mode, wherein the poet 
boasts about himself directly (though in the third person). We may see it as 
the dramatic culmination and the core of the whole poem: 
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31. On her sits a young man, the like of whom the earth has 

not carried, 
for he always fulfills his promise, is loyal, and [fate’s 
blows] endures. 

32. He will make those who once felt safe, the Bani Asad, 
move away into Jaww Na it—one of its harsh 
territories. 

33. Had he wished, he could have attacked them from 

Himyar, 
but instead he went to the Romans to seek support. 

34. My friend cried when he saw the road that was before 

him, 


and when he grasped that we were about to meet the 
emperor. 
35. I told him: “Do not weep! We shall attempt [to regain] the 
kingdom, 
or we shall die and be absolved of dishonor.” 


The poet claims to be a “young man, the like of whom the earth has not 
carried,” most loyal and forbearing. Juxtaposed with the earlier lament 
about betrayal and repeated failures of relationships, loyalty and 
forbearance characterize a true hero. In a world where no one’s love lasts 
forever and fate takes all, his unfaltering loyalty and capacity to endure 
fate’s blows stand out. Nefeli Papoutsakis has drawn attention to the 
importance of travel as a theme of self-praise. Contrary to Ibn Qutayba’s 
classical division the qasida into nasib, rahil, and gharad, she points to 
examples of pre-Islamic odes that consist only of the nasib and the rahil, 
and in which the travel boast is the main theme (Papoutsakis, Desert Travel, 
22-23). The rd ’iyya appears to fall into the same category, although its use 
of travel has different layers, as we shall see below. 

In line 32 the poet begins threatening his enemies, the Banu Asad, who 
had killed his father according to the lore. He vows to expel them into the 
harsh territory of Jaww Na ‘it,21 and boasts of being able to bring an entire 
army from Himyar, but instead deciding to turn to the Romans for military 
support (line 33).22 I will return to the rd iyya’s historicity in the following 
section, but it is worth noting here that the poem provides poetic evidence 
explicitly stating that a sixth-century poet-prince set out on a journey to ask 
the Byzantine emperor for military support. 

Whether he reached Constantinople the poem does not tell, but it does 
record the thrilling moments beforehand as he anticipates his mission’s 
outcome.23 The Arab poet would often approach the court with both hope 
and fear; here this ambivalence is magnified through a sense of alienation, 
as evidenced in line 34. The poet’s companion (probably inserted here so 
that the poet-hero does not show weakness himself) weeps when he sees the 
entrance to the Roman road that leads through Anatolia to Constantinople. 


Both the distance from their homeland and what awaits them are now hard 
to bear. 

In line 35 the poem reaches its heroic apex. The poet first consoles his 
weeping companion and, determined to continue his quest no matter the 
consequences, exclaims: “Do not weep! We shall attempt [to regain] the 
kingdom, or we shall die and be absolved of dishonor.” This verse has 
become famous in the Arabic-speaking world; the modern-day Palestinian 
poet Mahmud Darwish, for instance, returned to it repeatedly in his work.24 

Beyond their political dimension, the verses can also be understood to 
express a more general attitude toward life. They encapsulate the two 
conflicting moods that pervade the poem: desperation and defiance. The 
poet, having established the fickleness of fate and the temporality of all 
things human in the nasib, proclaims in this heroic part his defiance. Even if 
all his hopes come to naught, he shall fight until the bitter end. For this is 
the only option for a hero, and the only way that bards will sing songs about 
him after his death. Given the choice between a short, glorious life or a 
long, dull one, Imru’ al-Qays, like Achilles before him, chooses the former. 

In the next passage, the poet leaves his worries behind and imagines his 
triumphant return from Byzantium: 
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36. And I assure you that if I return a king, 
I will ride so swiftly that you will see my army’s guide 
slumped over, 

37. On an unknown road with no light for guidance. 
When the old Nabatean camel tries to sniff out the 
way, it roars. 

38. Each man mounted on a crop-tailed Berber steed, 
accustomed to carrying mail in the dark. 

39. Slender like a dashing wolf near the ghad4 tree, 
you see sweat running down his shoulders. 

40. When you spur his two flanks, 
he gallops and the bit in his mouth clatters. 

41. When I say, “Entertain us!” the guide chants, 
sitting on a sturdy horse of soft veins and a tail that is 
sheared. 


The poet envisions his return at the head of an army, which he will have 
received from the emperor. He imagines riding through the land, not 
minding the unlit roads, so fast that sweat will run down the horses’ feet 
and the bit rattle in their mouths. The horses will be Berber horses or Barbs, 
called in antiquity Lybian or Numidian and known for their small size, 
swiftness, and obedience (Strabo, 17.3.7; Aelian, On the Nature of Animals, 
3.2). Perhaps because of their small size, the poet compares the horses to 
dashing wolves, the most savage and vicious of whom are known to gather 
around the ghada tree (saxaul or Haloxylon ammodendron). The chanting 
guide in line 41 underscores the celebratory atmosphere. 

In the next section the mood suddenly changes. The poet returns to the 
dark reality of his present in which his allies have abandoned him. But the 
memories of the treacherous people of Syria evoke in him memories of 
different times that he lived there, times of wild revelries and unrestrained 
happiness: 
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42. By Baalbak and its people I was denied, 
by Ibn Jurayj in the villages of Hims I was abjured. 
51. My horses were not cowards, but they remembered 
their stables in Barba Is and Maysar. 
52. How many a glorious day I witnessed 
in Ta dhif with its hill that overlooks Tartar. 
53. Or like the one at Qudharan 
that I spent, as if my friends and I were on a gazelle’s 
horn. 
54. And we would drink until our horses looked like sheep to 
us, 
and until we saw no difference between a black and a 
light horse. 


The horses resisting to continue the journey (line 51) create a connection 
between Syria in the present and in the past. The poet ascribes their 
reluctance to their fond memories of the place, rather than to fear of the 
unknown. The grammarian al-A‘lam al-Shantamari understood the verses 
51-54 as explaining a defeat incurred by the poet’s tribe at the hands of a 
man named Qarmal, mentioned in line 50. But the poet’s tribe was not from 
Syria, and the Islamic tradition did not record any battles at Barba‘is or 
Maysar, as Yaqut mentions (Yaqut, 1:371). Rather than battle sites, 


therefore, the poet is probably referring to places of bygone revelries, 
presenting in line 54 the image of a wild drinking party, in which he and his 
friends imbibed so much wine that they could not clearly see what color the 
horses in front of them were. North Syria had been well known for its 
production of wine since the Hellenistic period, and wine from Laodicea 
(close to today’s Latakia) was especially famous throughout Late Antiquity 
(Decker, “Food for an Empire,” 78-79). In pre-Islamic poetry the city of 
Adhru‘at (today’s Daraa in southern Syria) was also connected with the 
consumption of wine (Yaqiut, 1:130). With this memory of past drinking 
parties, the poet thus circles back to the nostalgic mode. 

This section adds a further dimension to the alienation the poet feels in 
riding through Syria, for he remembers here that Syria was once familiar 
and welcoming. But times have changed. Nothing remains now of this 
former familiarity but broken words and rejection. 

In the next passage the poet turns his gaze to a rain cloud, which brings 
his mind back to the memories of his tribe and women, and to the theme of 
loss of human relationships: 
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43. We look toward lightning from a rain cloud. Where will it 

pour down? 

But nothing can cure me from you, ‘Afzar’s daughter. 

44. She is a woman who looks at no one but her husband. 

If a small ant crawled on her robe, it would leave a 
mark on her. 

45. He is distressed when it gets dark and Umm Hashim is not 

near 
and nor is Basbasa, the daughter of Yashkur. 

46. I can see ‘Amr’s mother, whose eyes shed burning tears. 
She cries over “Amr. He was no more composed than 
her. 

47. Once we were fifteen nights away beyond the marshlands, 
in the vassal regions of the emperor. 

48. When I say, “This is a friend, whom I’ve come to 

appreciate, 
and my eyes rejoice at the sight of him”—he [leaves 
and] is replaced by another. 

49. Such is my luck, I have not had a friend 
who did not betray me, and have a change of heart. 


Imru’ al-Qays imagines the rain cloud pouring down (a pleasant image in 
the dry desert weather of Arabia) on the women that meant something to 
him. The first of the women is ‘Afzar’s daughter, who is lauded both as 
loyal to her husband (somewhat ironic given the poet’s lust for her) and as 
delicate, for she, as in Hans Christian Andersen’s “The Princess and the 
Pea,” would feel it if a small creature like an ant touched her. Next comes 
Hashim’s mother, and then Barbasa, Yashkur’s daughter, or possibly a 
woman from the Yashkur tribe. 

The poet then transitions in line 46 from the loss of former lovers to a 
mother’s loss of her son, reminding us that when sons are away fighting for 
glory, mothers suffer at home. And ‘Amr’s weeping in the same line 
underlines that the fate of a hero is not only glory, but also desperation. 


The distance from the homeland is located geographically through the 
mention of marshlands—which have served as a defense against hostile 
invasions for millennia—and vassal regions of the empire. The poet and his 
companion stand now at the limes, the border of the Roman Empire. Once 
they have crossed the natural barrier, the monumentality of their mission 
descends upon them. 

In lines 48 and 49, the poet encapsulates his experience with the 
instability of human bonds. The picture is gloomy. No friend of his has ever 
remained by his side, loyal to him. He is essentially alone in this world, 
fighting for his quest, abandoned by all lovers, friends, and allies. This level 
of individualism and distrust in humans is not unique in pre-Islamic poetry. 
The rd iyya in this respect brings to mind the verses of the famous outcast 
and brigand poet Ta’ abbata Sharran, in which he rejected weeping for a 
friend who abandoned him, denying him the honor, and instead described 
how an ideal friend should look, “outstripping in all his tribe the racers for 
glory’s goal, his voice resounds, strong and deep, mid his fellows bound on 
the raid.” Ta abbata Sharran tragically never met such a friend, and his most 
famous companion became a ghiul (Irwin, Night, 23-25). 

Finally, the ra ‘iyya ends with one more wistful look toward the past. But 
this time, the poet looks beyond his youth to a more distant past in which 
his tribe was still basking in wealth and glory: 
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50. We were a great people before Qarmal’s raid 
We inherited great wealth and honor. 


The last line contains both a profound nostalgia and an element of 
present misfortune and shame. There was a time of glory, honor, and 
wealth, proclaims the poet, but it ended with Qarmal’s raid, an obscure 
event in pre-Islamic history. Muslim medieval sources deem Qarmal a 


Himyarite king, but we do not learn much more about him than that. I will 
return to the enigmatic Himyarite king later. For now, I will note that this 
last verse seems to introduce another temporal layer, whose events took 
place before the demise of Imru’ al-Qays’s father. The poet looks to the 
time of Kinda’s glory before the ill-fated raid of Qarmal that foreshadowed 
all the misfortunes that were to follow, closing the circle and ending the 
poem on a deeply nostalgic note. 


The Ra iyya, the Kingdom of Kinda, and the Lost Himyarite 
King 


A close analysis of the rd’‘iyya has shown that although the figure of Imru’ 
al-Qays is veiled in legend, his poetry provides a window into the 
multicultural world of Late Antique Arabia. It is evident that many of the 
images and similes in the poem are not those of an Arabic nomadic society 
isolated from the world around it. Christians or Jews (or a mix thereof, lines 
5, 42) who owned ships, Ethiopians (line 8), and people in the service of the 
Sassanian emperor (line 9) are all part of the Arabian landscape he paints. 
He compares a departing tribe to marble statues in a Christian monastery, or 
describes women’s perfumes from the kingdom of Himyar that have been 
brought by trade from distant lands in the Indian Ocean, without pausing to 
point out the strangeness of any of these mental images; clearly, they are 
part of the world familiar to him. 

The rd iyya is also aligned with the defining events of Imru’ al-Qays’s 
life, as we know it from later Islamic sources. Most ostensibly, this 
connection comes out in lines 31-35, which reveal an indisputable effort to 
regain a kingdom—possibly the kingdom of Kinda—and to search for 
military support from neighboring states and empires. They also display 
threats to the Bani Asad, who had defected from the Kindite state of Hujr 
b. Harith. Beyond these lines, the entire poem circles around the themes of 
loss and the breakdown of human relationships, which may reflect Imru’ al- 
Qays’s failed political ambitions to gather enough supporters to reinstate the 
kingdom of his father. The nostalgic nasib, in which Sulayma dominates 


and all the other women who have left him appear next to her, is mirrored 
by the poet’s journey through the lands of allies that have abandoned him 
and made him lose all faith in human bonds. Several details in the poem 
hint at such a concordance between the nasib and the journey section. Take, 
for instance, the poet’s mention of Sulayma as a member of the Kinana, a 
tribe that once belonged to his father’s kingdom and that after its downfall 
refused to fight for its cause. Or consider the route of Sulayma’s past 
journey, detailed by the poet in the first three lines: from Southern Najd 
(Qaww and ‘Ar ar) through central Arabia (Aflaj), to its northern parts and 
Syria (the lands of Ya‘mur and Ghassan). This is the same route—from 
Arabia to Syria—that the poet has taken at the moment from which he 
speaks. It is thus possible that Sulayma’s journey foreshadows his own. 
This and other elements suggest that the two parts of the poem function in 
conversation with each other, sewn together through the themes of betrayal 
and loss and sprinkled with wistful gazes toward a better past. Only once, in 
the journey section, does the poet dare look to the future, elated and 
idealistic, and at the end he takes us to the earliest temporal level that 
predated the crisis. In this way the rd iyya bears witness to the broader 
historical processes that marked pre-Islamic Arabia, both the efforts to 
unify the Arab tribes as well as the resistance with which these were met. If 
the attribution to Imru’ al-Qays can be trusted, the rd’iyya provides a 
window into the aftermath of the dismantling of the super-phylarchate ruled 
by his grandfather al-Harith, as well as the struggle—heroic but eventually 
futile—of the Kindite prince for its revival. 

Further, the rd ‘iyya testifies to the expanding territorial awareness of the 
Arabs in the sixth century: the net of geographical names encompasses a 
wide reach, from western Arabia to al-Bahrayn, from Himyar to Syria. Such 
a broad perspective was not a given and makes the poem stand out among 
others that moved within a more limited geographical orbit. The rd iyya and 
the poems of a few other poets, such as al-A’sha, the night-blind bard, 
reveal extensive horizons. Al-A‘sha, for instance, says in one: “Time and 
again I have traveled round about in the country’s tracts to gain wealth—to 
Oman, to Homs, to Jerusalem / I visited the Abyssinian king in his domains 


and I went to the land of the Nabateans and to that of the Persians / and to 
Najdran and to Sarwa of the Himyarites—and which place where wealth is 
sought have I not sought! / And after that I went to Hadramawt and I 
fulfilled my aim” (Papoutsakis, 32). Mentioning the fulfillment of his aim 
suggests that al-A’sha journeyed primarily in search of sustenance as a 
court poet. In contrast, the broad horizons of Imru’ al-Qays’s rd ‘iyya seem 
to have had a different, political dimension. Keeping in mind the poet’s 
proclaimed goal of regaining the kingdom of Kinda, the rd ‘iyya’s frequent 
use of place names may be interpreted as a deliberate rhetorical goal by way 
of which the poet presents his claim to the region. 

Finally, the ra’iyya brings to (partial) light a forgotten historical event: 
the raid of Qarmal. Qarmal, according to al-Shantamari and other medieval 
critics, was a Yemeni king who attacked and defeated Imru’ al-Qays’s tribe. 
Al-Isfahani records another verse by Imru’ al-Qays that mentions Qarmal: 
“When we [used to] call Marthad al-Khayr our lord, we were not called the 
slaves of Qarmal” (Kitab al-Aghani, 9:65), and explains that both Marthad 
al-Khayr and Qarmal were Himyarite kings, but while Marthad readily 
promised Imru’ al-Qays five hundred men to fight by his side, his successor 
Qarmal hesitated. 

The poem on its own gives the following bits of information: an event 
called “the raid (ghazwa) of Qarmal” occurred and changed the situation of 
the poet’s tribe. Before the raid, they were “great people”; the poem implies 
that after it they were less so. The comments by al-Isfahani about the two 
Himyarite kings seem to be the likely result of his (or the earlier 
interpreters’) effort to make sense of the verses and harmonize them with 
each other and with the lore around Imru’ al-Qays. Regardless of these 
comments, we have good reason to believe that Qarmal was a person and 
not a place, for the root is attested in ancient South Arabian epigraphy.25 

Other sources add more pieces to the puzzle. A large stela in Aksum, 
written in Ge’ez, records the name of the ruler of Himyar as Marthadilan 
Yanuf, who was put in charge of the kingdom by Himyar’s Aksumite 
conqueror, Kaleb Ella Asbeha, sometime around 500 CE (Fisher, 123). This 
could be Marhad al-Khayr, who is recorded side by side with Qarmal in the 


verse above (not belonging to the rd iyya). Islamic sources know him as 
Marthad al-Khayr b. Ma‘di Karib Yankuf Yanif b. Shurahbil (al-Hamdani, 
al-Iklil, 2:129), and he even has an oration ascribed to him in the al-Amalt 
by al-Qali (1:123). So Marthad may indeed have been a Himyarite ruler, 
although from a time long before or around the time that Imru’ al-Qays was 
born. Al-Hamdant’s al-Iklil—one of the most important sources on South 
Arabia in the pre-Islamic period—mentions a Yemeni king by that name 
who, in addition to Himyar, exercised control over the Hijaz, Tihama, and 
the Qaysi tribes;26 yet, to my knowledge, a king of that name does not 
appear in non-Islamic sources.2” I have, however, found another Qarmal in 
al-Bakri’s Mu jam ma ista jam. Al-Bakri, quoting a part of al-Iklil that has 
not come down to us, records the name of Qarmal b. “Amr al-Shaybani (al- 
Bakri, 2:568, “diyar al-rabia”). This Qarmal was an Arab leader whom 
Dhtii Nuwas (d. 525)—the Jewish king of Himyar famous for his 
persecution of Christians—sent on a raid into the southwestern Arabian 
desert, between Tihama, Yamama, and Hima, which drove out the ‘Abd al- 
Qays tribe to the eastern region of al-Bahrayn.2® That is one option. 
Another would be to connect the raid of Qarmal with the 552 expedition of 
Abraha against the tribe “Amr b. Hujr, the tribe of Imru’ al-Qays who had 
rebelled against Himyar. The expedition, which is recorded in an 
inscription, and which ended victoriously for Abraha (Robin, “Les 
expéditions militaires du roi Abraha,” 1339-1340), could be the other 
candidate for the raid of Qarmal, if we assume that Qarmal was the name of 
one of Abraha’s commanders. Although we cannot be sure about Qarmal’s 
identity, it is valuable that the poem recorded his name and preserved a 
fragment of otherwise-forgotten memories. Perhaps a newly discovered 
inscription will one day shed light on his story. 

The rd iyya is a poem with roots deep in the history of pre-Islamic 
Arabia, exuding the air of Late Antiquity. Far from being the expression of 
an isolated nomadic culture, the poem reveals a world shared by people of 
different religions. It presents a bold and concrete political vision of a 
unified kingdom leaning on Byzantine support, and shows awareness of 
Himyarite-led military actions that in the past had affected different tribes 


in the region. The rootedness of the poem in the historical circumstances of 
sixth-century Arabia, in its multicultural diversity and in politics that 
included adjacent regions, is indisputable. What could then be the reason 
for the poet’s indifference to the monotheistic religions that were part of his 
world? 


The Ra iyya and the Heroic Journey 


The rd iyya represents a poetic tradition that was not only fully embedded 
in the world of Late Antique Arabia, but was also at the same time uniquely 
singular. There was, to be sure, nothing unique about wandering poets; this 
phenomenon formed a central aspect of Greek culture, with roots in the 
Near Eastern societies that preceded the Greeks.29 The theme of travel, too, 
has been at the core of literature ever since the Epic of Gilgamesh. But as 
Andras Hamori puts it, “the earliest Arabic poetry has a flavor that is 
distinctly its own” (Hamori, 8). This flavor is the result of various factors 
combined: the use of single rhyme and strict meter, the conventional 
sequence of themes, and the moral-ethical universe in which this poetry 
operated. The themes and ethos of this poetry contain a hint to resolving the 
question of religion, or rather the lack thereof. 

The first task of the gasida, Hamori explains, is facing death (Hamori, 
10). Death often entered poetry as dahr—time or fate—and the underlying 
force that governs the world. In Nadia Jamil’s words, dahr “emerges as a 
treacherous force of changeability and chance to which all forms of betrayal 
and destruction are ultimately attributed” (Jamil, Ethics and Poetry, 85). 
The traditional motifs, like women and wine, extreme generosity, or endless 
fighting, are all aspects of the heroic recklessness with which the poet 
challenges death to a duel. Thus the poet’s heroic journey in the rd ‘iyya 
needs to be understood as having a deeper, existential dimension. Dahr first 
works indirectly, in the nasib section, as the force that severs the poet’s 
bonds with his youth and stands behind the loss of all he has ever held dear. 
The sense of betrayal of which Jamil speaks is especially palpable there. 
Facing the inevitability of all this futility, the poet takes matters into his 


own hands by setting out on a heroic joumey that counteracts the 
destructive workings of dahr itself. Papoutsakis has noted that travel was 
seen as an overall testing of one’s will and moral qualities (Papoutsakis, 
25), and that “the poet’s recklessness and eagerness to travel attests to his 
heroic attitude to life” (Papoutsakis, 35). Al-A’sha accepts the danger of the 
road, making the point that people die even if they do not leave their homes. 
On a deeper level, Hamori sees the camel section in the qasida as a 
structural counterpart of the nasib. While the nasib presents the tragedy of 
loss and passage of time that humans can do nothing about, the desert 
journey represents a voluntary human act, an act of defiance in the face of 
death. 

Imru’ al-Qays’s defiance comes out most clearly in line 35: “Do not 
weep! We shall attempt [to regain] the kingdom, or we shall die and be 
absolved of dishonor.” He not only announces his loyalty to the kingdom of 
Kinda, but also expresses a more general attitude toward life, one in which 
inaction is not an option. However slim his chances for victory, the poet 
cannot give up. That would be the true defeat, worse than death itself, for he 
would die in shame and oblivion. As long as he is alive, he must continue 
his quest. And if he dies along the way, so be it. He will be “absolved of 
dishonor,” for he has fought heroically, and no one can blame him for 
cowardice or inaction. 

The underlying idea is action-centered: there is no escape from dahr 
anyway; it obliterates even the most powerful of men, but one still has a 
choice: to face it head on. As the poet Mutammim b. Nuwayra put it, “And 
of a truth I know—and there is no averting it—that I am destined to be the 
sport of Fate: but dost thou see me wailing thereat?” (Lyall, 2:23). Such 
heroic travel is naturally not all sunshine and rainbows; it is the dark path of 
a lonely hero, full of danger and exhaustion. In her analysis of the poetry of 
brigand poets (sg. su ‘luk, pl. sa‘alik), Suzanne Stetkevych highlights the 
liminal and antinomian mode of existence that this journey with no 
destination symbolizes (S. Stetkevych, Mute Immortals, 87-160). Imru’ al- 
Qays’s endless wandering ascribed to him by his legends, as well as his 
deep sense of disappointment in human fealty makes him into a su ‘luk-like 


figure. The ultimate message, however, is not passive or defeatist; rather it 
is a call to action. 

The heroic journey of the Arab poet resembles journeys in earlier 
literary traditions in its existential subtones. Already Gilgamesh, long 
before Imru’al-Qays, set out on a heroic quest for fame and immortality, 
and already Odysseus, the most famous of all travelers, expressed its 
hardships when he said, “For mortals, nothing is worse than wandering” 
(Odyssey 15.343, in Montiglio, Wandering, 1). As Silvia Montiglio has 
explained, wandering was equated in the Greek imagination with human 
suffering and wretchedness, and with unpredictable reversals of fortune that 
could drive a man like Oedipus, who was once a king, out of his own city 
and turn him into a beggar (Montiglio, 27, 44-45). Wandering was seen as a 
misfortune that the gods sent upon man out of their whim. This 
unpredictability and haphazardness remind us of the Arabic dahr. In Greek 
literature, wandering is primarily associated with liminal spaces, the 
mountains and coastlines, the edges of the earth, and most importantly the 
sea (Montiglio, 7-8). Similarly, the Arab poet-wanderers move through 
spaces far from urban settlements, but instead of the sea, they roam the vast 
and dangerous Arabian desert. 

Yet the Arabic heroic journey has its own specificities. Gilgamesh and 
Odysseus both have an opportunity for immortality, but miss it—Gilgamesh 
when he loses the plant of rejuvenation, and Odysseus when he leaves 
Calypso’s island. But although Gilgamesh’s quest for immortality is 
unsuccessful, in the end he seems to find solace in the greatness of his city 
Uruk, whether because its tall walls give him a hope that he shall not be 
forgotten or because he finds meaning in serving his people. Odysseus 
realizes that being mortal means to wander, and chooses this human destiny 
over Calypso’s offer of immortality. Montiglio interprets his choice as 
submitting to the will of the gods and being content with his mortality (55). 
In contrast, there is no hope for immortality in the poetic pre-Islamic 
universe, wherein the power of dahr is absolute. In Arabic poetry there is 
no place for reconciliation with fate. There is not even a place to which one 
can return, no Uruk, no Ithaca. With the abandoned abodes having been 


erased by wind and time, the journey becomes eternal. In many cases the 
poet fights it, and through the journey defies it. In others, as in the example 
of the famous elegiac ‘ayniyya of Abi Dhu’yab, the poet submits to tragic 
futility, repeating the gnomic pronouncement: “But fate, the sweep of its 
calamities spares not” (J. Stetkevych, “‘Ayniyyah,” 278). 

Furthermore, the Arabic heroic journey is firmly planted within the 
realm of reality. Gilgamesh, two-thirds divine and one-third mortal, 
encounters during his journey wonderful creatures like the wild man 
Enkidu, the monstrous giant Humbaba, and the Bull of Heaven whom the 
goddess Ishtar sends to attack him; Odysseus, meanwhile, blinds the giant 
Polyphemus, and multiple gods interfere with his destiny. In contrast, Imru’ 
al-Qays travels through concrete places, describes his camel, and weeps 
Over concrete women who have abandoned him and men who have 
betrayed him. Yet at the same time the Arabic poet, through his descriptions 
of his camel’s exertions and endurance and by highlighting the concrete 
dangers of the road, is in fact tackling the exigencies of life and the 
mutability of the human condition. “The genius of early Arabic poetry,” as 
Michael Sells notes, “lies in the tension between the immediate descriptive 
function and the unlimited symbolic resonance that it generates” (Sells, 
“Mu allaga of Tarafa,” 22). 

Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry was once seen as deterministic, pessimistic, 
and reactionary. As if the inhabitants of Arabia had not achieved the 
civilizational level that would enable them to contemplate the hereafter; as 
if they were not developed enough for a monotheistic religion. Quite the 
contrary, we have seen that they were very concermed with deep existential 
questions. Kirill Dmitriev has argued that pre-Islamic Arabs contemplated 
ideas of the hereafter, for glory has much to do with immortality (Dmitriev, 
“Glory and Immortality,” 107).2° And indeed, the glory that is crucial to the 
ra iyya can be understood in terms of earthly immortality. 

At the same time, when looking for religious attitudes in pre-Islamic 
poetry, we do not have to limit ourselves to hints at the search for 
immortality. If we view religion, with Bronislaw Malinowski, as defined 
not by content but by function, as a complex set of attitudes and acts whose 


most important function is to deal with the prospect of death, then a vast 
body of pre-Islamic poetry can fit within the term. For Malinowski, “of all 
sources of religion, the supreme and final crisis of life—death—is of the 
greatest importance” (Malinowski, Magic, Science and Religion, 29). Death 
breaks the normal course of life; religion assures the victory of tradition and 
culture over it both for society and for the bereaved individual, who, 
overwhelmed by sorrow, is in dire need of restoring hope through the group 
reenactment of declared religious order. Considering the existential themes 
central to Arabic poetry and the fact that it was transmitted orally, in public 
settings and around campfires, one may argue that it assumed a religious 
function in pre-Islamic Arabic society. This poetry was responding to the 
same cardinal crisis of life as the monotheistic religions that had been 
spreading throughout the world. The message that dominates its moral- 
ethical-religious universe was not reactionary; humanity’s two options for 
dealing with its mortality—one that embraces the hereafter and one that 
rejects it—seem to have always been on the table. If anything, the message 
that inheres in Arabic poetry could be seen as a response that is modern. 
Modern existentialists, much like the ancient Arab poets before them, have 
explored the human condition in a world where meaning is not provided 
externally, by God or some other ideology, and neither is their philosophy 
merely one of resigned pessimism. Simone de Beauvoir, for instance, 
rejected the idea that if God does not exist there cannot be any ethics; she 
argued that if there is no one to expiate man’s faults, man is fully and 
absolutely responsible for his actions, for his world, and for creating 
meaning for himself. 

Thus, Arabic poetry reveals that its poets were very much part of the 
Late Antique world, but in their own way and on their own terms. Although 
this poetry tackles universal questions of humanity like mortality and the 
fickleness of fate, even using universal narrative literary themes such as the 
heroic journey, the way it does so is brilliantly unique in its time. 


Conclusion 


At first glance, pre-Islamic Arabic poetry appears to have little to do with 
the world of Late Antiquity, which put religious values front and center 
(Johnson, 16). It was through the lens of religion that Late Antique people 
conceived the world and justified their actions. Religion entered the realm 
of personal beliefs, acts, and sentiments, and in this new shape it pervaded 
the world. In contrast, the Arabic poetry of this time showed little interest in 
religious matters. Moreover, in terms of motifs, themes, and structure, there 
were no parallel genres in Greek, Latin, or Syriac literature. On the other 
hand, we have seen in the example of Imru’ al-Qays’s rd ‘iyya that Arab 
poets in the sixth century could be fully aware of the different peoples and 
religions that inhabited the peninsula and even be involved in the 
geopolitics of the region beyond its borders. Arabia, it seems, was no 
isolated world; yet its poets used the same traditional themes and moved in 
the same moral-ethical universe that generations of their predecessors had 
developed before them. 

The seeming disconnect of the world of the poets from the mood of Late 
Antiquity can be clarified if we shift the perspective. I have invited readers 
to look at Late Antiquity from Arabia, through the lens of Arabic poetry. 
We have watched the poet of the rd ‘iyya describe the landscape of Arabia 
and Syria sprinkled with references to Christian and Jewish people, yet 
paying no attention to their religious ideas. Does this make him less Late 
Antique, less part of the broader region’s history? I have proposed that it 
would be a mistake to discard him (and the whole body of Arabic poetry) 
from the study of Late Antiquity and world history because of this 
disharmony. It would mean to impose a set of criteria (religion, empire, 
Hellenism...) onto a body of literature that emerged in this world and 
interacted with it. Here Al-Azmeh’s model, which reconciles the difference 
of Arabia and its belonging to the world of Late Antiquity, combined with 
Brown’s emphasis on cultural and religious fluidity, have proven helpful for 
locating Arabia in Late Antiquity. 

Arabian Late Antiquity was a heterogenous space with multiple peoples, 
ethics, and ideologies. I propose that if we want to take Late Antiquity 
seriously, with its diversity and mingling of different cultural currents, then 


pre-Islamic poetry must be considered inseparable from it. We cannot claim 
one phenomenon to define the whole of time and space. Late Antique life in 
Arabia had many aspects beyond religion, and a lack of interest in them did 
not necessarily mean being backward or outside the march of history. For, 
as I have argued in the last section, the general indifference of pre-Islamic 
poetry toward religion (in the common sense of the word) may have 
stemmed not from a lack of knowledge, but from the poets’ developing 
their own compelling answers to existential questions of humanity. 
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Notes 


1. For examples of some earlier translations of the mu‘allaga of Imru’ al- 
Qays, see Arberry, Seven Odes, 49-66; S. Stetkevych, The Mute 
Immortals Speak, 241-286. 

2.In 1985, Charles Greville Tuetey translated most of this poem in his 
Classical Arabic Poetry. He left out some verses as well as several 
placenames. I am grateful to the anonymous reviewer who referred me to 
the book. At the time of writing this article I was not aware of the 2002 
translation of the diwan of Imru’ al-Qays by Ibrahim Mumayiz, The 
Vagabond King: The Life and Poetry of Imru’ al-Qays, Amman: Jordan 
University Press, 2002. I came across it through Irfan Shahid’s review of 
Arabesques, another book by Mumayiz. I was however not able to get 
access to the Vagabond King in the short time before the publication of 
this article. 

3. Cf. the translation of this line by James Montgomery: “Did poetry die in 
its war with the poets?” in ‘Antara ibn-Shaddad, War Songs, 4. 


10. 


11. 


. In a 2016 lecture at Dumbarton Oaks, Antoine Borrut has pointed to the 


elusiveness of early Islamic Arabia and to the relative lack of interest that 
scholars have shown in it. He also warned against the cultural void that 
results from depicting the Umayyads as new Byzantines and the 
Abbasids as new Sassanians. See his “An Islamic Late Antiquity? 
Problems and Perspectives,” forthcoming. 


. See for instance Hoyland, “Early Islam as a Late Antique Religion,” 


1069-1072; Kirill Dmitriev and Isabel Toral-Niehoff, eds., Religious 
Culture in Late Antique Arabia, 1-8; Borrut, “An Islamic Late 
Antiquity?”. 


. On the Mukhadramtn in general, see Montgomery, Vagaries, 209-257. 


Montgomery also has a bibliography of previous scholarship: see 210, n. 
285. 


. For an overview of scholarly treatment of this Quranic condemnation, 


see Montgomery, Vagaries, 210-216. 


. Suzanne Stetkevych has pointed to a number of proto-Islamic themes in 


the verses of Zuhayr b. Abi Salma and Labid: Stetkevych, The Mute 
Immortals Speak, 42-45, 50-54, 284-285. See also her article on the 
Solomonic legend in poetry, the Qur’an, and the gisas al-anbiya’ (stories 
of the prophets), “Solomonic and Mythic Kingship.” 


. Thomas Bauer has pointed out some examples of dialogue in his article, 


in which he argues for the relevance of early Arabic poetry for Qur’anic 
studies. He notes that the constant presence of Arabic poetry in the 
Quran can also be detected in the conscious avoidance of key 
characteristics of poetry (Bauer, “Relevance,” 730). 

See also S. Stetkevych’s work on al-Nabigha al-Dhubyani and Ka’b b. 
Zuhayr in The Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy, 1—78. 

In addition to Procopius, Nonnosus, in a description of his embassy to 
“Aethiopians, Amerites (Himyarites), and Saracens,” preserved in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, mentions Caisus, the chief of the Chindeni and 
Maadeni (Kinda and Ma‘add) and grandson of Arethas, who was invited 
to visit the emperor. Eventually, Caisus did set out for Byzantium after 
dividing his chieftaincy between his brothers Ambrus and Yezid (Photius, 


12. 


13: 


14. 


15. 


16. 


We 


18. 


Lo: 


Library, 3). Scholars have not come to agreement over whether this 
Caisus can be identified with Imru’ al-Qays, and some have suggested 
other options. For the discussion see Robin, “Les rois de Kinda,” 77—80. 
And several scholars indeed objected to that notion. See for instance 
Borrut, “An Islamic Late Antiquity”; Dmitriev and Toral-Niehoff, 
Religious Culture, 4, note 14; Munt, “Transition,” 358. Munt, however, 
with some caveats, agrees with Al-Azmeh’s broad conclusions. 

Procopius mentions that the boats in the Red Sea and India were not 
smeared with pitch “in the same manner as are other ships” (Procopius, 
wars, I. 19.23), so if we are to trust him, the poet may be here describing 
a ship of a different provenance, possibly Roman. 

Hasan al-Banna ‘Izz al-Din focuses on the theme of za‘a’in to highlight a 
particular internal logic of the battle odes in his Shi riyyat al-Harb ‘ind 
al-‘Arab gabl al-Islam. 

Another famous instance of likening departing women to ships appears in 
the mu‘allaqa of Tarafa. For the English text see for instance the poetic 
translation of Michael Sells, “The ‘Mu ‘allaga’ of Tarafa.” (He however 
translated the term Ibn Yamin, which appears in the next line of the 
mu allaqa as well as in Imru’ al-Qays’s rd iyya , as Yemenite; cf. my 
comments on Ibn Yamin in this article.) 

See, for instance, all the references to al-Safa and al-Mushaqgar in Lyall, 
Mufaddaliyat, 76, vols. 2, 105, 111, 131, 206, 209, 240, 298, 367. 

I have translated muzbid as fog, although it more precisely means foam 
or spume, but if Sajiim is indeed a valley as most commentators agree, 
then fog makes more sense in this context. 

I have translated dumd, sg. dumya as statues, but the term could also refer 
to figurative reliefs. 

Bisha is a valley in the southwest of Arabia that extends from Ta if 
southward toward Yemen (Yaqut, 1:529), and is a modern-day city. Al- 
Ghumayr is a name that belongs to three different places, all of them in 
northwestern Arabia (Yaqut, 4:213). The one meant here is likely that 
near the mountain of al-Talabit in the region of Ha il, for Ghadwar, 
where the women are headed, is an oasis in the same region, west of the 


Rumman mountains. There are roughly 1,000 kilometers between the 
modern cities of Ha il and Bisha. 


. For an in-depth analysis of a camel journey, including its mythopoetic 


and symbolic aspects, see S. Stetkevych, Mute Immortals, 26-33. 


. Jaww Na ‘it is another place hard to locate. Na it itself is in Yemen, in 


Hamdan, not far from San‘a, but it is probably not what is meant here. As 
for Jaww, there are different places of that name in Arabia. The most 
famous of them is the one in Yamama (al-Bakri, 405, 407). What seems 
more likely, however, is that Imru’ al-Qays is referring to a Jaww in the 
abodes of Asad (al-Bakri, 407). 


. One reason may be that the Hujrids were at that time on bad terms with 


Himyar, as Abraha’s expedition of 522 indicates. 


. For a discussion of two poets, Nabigha al-Dhubyani and Ka’b b. Zuhayr, 


who came to their patrons with death threats over their heads, see S. 
Stetkevych, Poetics, 1—79. 


. See for instance Mahmiid Darwish’s poem “A Non-Linguistic Dispute 


with Imru’ al-Qays” in his Limadha tarakta al-hisana wahidan? (Why 
have you left the horse alone?), 155-158; or his Jidariyya (“Mural 
Poem”), 71—72. See also Sinan Antoon, “Mahmud Darwish’s Allegorical 
Critique of Oslo,” in which the author discusses Darwish’s take on Imru’ 
al-Qays of the rd ‘iyya. 


. A Dedanitic inscription U 025 from al-‘Ula mentions a certain Nmr b. 


Qrmlh. For the inscription and bibliographical information about see it in 
Online Corpus of the Inscriptions of Ancient North Arabia (OCIANA) 
following this link: 
http://krc.orient.ox.ac.uk/ociana/corpus/pages/OCIANA_0037679.html I 
thank Christian Robin for letting me know about this inscription. 


. The full name that al-Hamdani gives in his al-Iklil is Qarmal b. ‘Amr b. 


Quin b. Ziyad b. Sayyan b. al-Gawth (AI-Iklil, 2:248). 


. Christian Robin, in private correspondence, confirmed that he himself 


has not found any Qarmal in the sixth century in epigraphy. I am grateful 
to him for searching for this mysterious Qarmal. 
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. The migration of the “Abd al-Qays is imprinted in Islamic memory. For 


instance al-Jahiz, the famous early Abbasid polymath and littérateur, 
mentions the “Abd al-Qays as the most poetic Arab tribe, adding, 
somewhat puzzled, that they only became so after moving out from the 
heart of the desert (al-Jahiz, al-Bayan, 1:97). While the reasons behind 
the migration remain obscure, this particular reading of the poem’s 
mention of Qarmal would suggest that it made an impact on the Kinda. 


.On the phenomenon of Hittite traveling poets see Bachvarova, “Hittite 


and Greek Perspectives.” 

Dmitriev used the example of a poem by the Jewish Arab poet Samaw al 
b. ‘Adiya’ (whom we have seen earlier as the overlord of Tayma’ and 
protector of Imru’ al-Qays) and highlighted a line in which the poet 
implies that he prefers poetry over a monumental building: “A good 
many bayt have I built without clay/and without wood, and a good many 
honours have I won” (Dmitriev, 110-111), which may make us think of 
Gilgamesh with the difference that in this case immaterial poetry is 
valued over material splendor. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


For an excellent survey of pre-Islamic Arabia that draws upon a wide range 
of sources, including poetry, see Robert Hoyland, Arabia and the Arabs: 
From the Bronze Age to the Coming of Islam. The more recent Fisher, 
Rome, Persia, and Arabia, focuses on the impact that the great powers of 
antiquity exerted on Arabia. The rich scholarship of Christian Julien 
Robin examines different aspects of the history of pre-Islamic Arabia 
based on epigraphic material. 

For a magisterial study of pre-Islamic qgasida with its symbolic and ritualist 
aspects and a rich commentary on many of the important odes, including 
Imru’ al-Qays’s mu‘allaqa, see Suzanne Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals 
Speak. Hamori, On the Art of Medieval Arabic Literature, is a classic 
work of literary criticism of Arabic literature; see especially the first 
chapter, “The Poet as a Hero,” which elucidates the heroic nature of pre- 
Islamic Arabic poetry. For a thorough discussion of the travel theme in 
classical Arabic poetry see Papoutsakis, Desert Travel. Finally, 
Montgomery, “The Empty Hijaz,” has been influential in its critique of 
the scholarly views of Arabia as hermetically sealed (“the seductiveness 
of the Bedouin”) and in its call to include Arabic poetry as part of Late 
Antiquity. One of Montgomery’s examples is the mythologizing 
biography of Imru’ al-Qays that has a decidedly Late Antique character. 

Peter Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, offers a superbly written study of 
social and cultural change between the years 150 and 750, which 
effectively created the field of Late Antiquity. Aziz Al-Azmeh, 
Emergence of Islam in Late Antiquity, interprets the emergence of Islam 
as an integral part of the history of Late Antiquity, yet places an emphasis 
on the local and autochtonous forces of the process. 
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1. Desire filled your heart once more, after it had waned, 
when Sulayma pitched her tent at Qaww and at ‘Ar ar. 

2. [She is] a Kinanite who departed, yet passion for her still consumes my 

heart. 

She dwells now in the lands and care of the Ghassan and the 
Ya mur. 

3. I can still see before my eyes her tribe, preparing to depart 
in Aflaj at the foot of the mountain of Taymur. 

4. In the mirage, the departing tribe when they hastened on their camels 
resembled the gardens of the dawm tree or blackened ships, as they 
came together. 

5. Or well-watered palm trees in the abodes 
of Ibn Yamin near the two palaces, Safa and Mushaqqar. 

6. The palm trees are tall, giant, their branches sprawled, 
loaded down with heavy dates, red like cherries. 

7. The Rabda’ tribe, of Yamin people, guarded them with their swords, 
until the palm trees turned into an eye’s pleasure. 

8. They pleased the Rabda ites: red and yellow dates ripened; 
their stems thickened. And when the trees drooped under their 
pressure, 

9. The Jaylanites reaped them, and gathered around 
the palms that were washed, time after time, by bubbling spring 
water. 

10. As if marble statues at Saqf 
wrapped the fog of the Sajiim valley in decorated embroidery. 

11. Naive women wrapped in silk, care, and pleasure; 
adorned with ruby and gold, finely wrought, 

12. With exquisite fragrance from a Himyarite jar 
filled with pressed musk that a heavy scent carries, 

13.With aromas made from the ben tree, Indian aloeswood; 


14. 


15. 


16. 


We 
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23: 


24. 


25: 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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and from the rand and lubna perfume, and with incense burned. 
The women seized their lover’s heart. 
First, Sulayma claimed it but then ended our affair. 
Although she used to have a lover in the past 
who, through the curtains of her tent, at her would stare. 
When he got a glance of her, his heart was frightened, 
like a drunkard is frightened by a cup in the morning hour. 
Swaying from side to side when she walked, she was like a drunkard. 
“Do not be idle”, she bribes her heart. 
Did Asma’’s love also waver? 
We will replace you, if you replace us with another! 
I remembered my family, the virtuous people, 
when camels with deep-seated eyes reached Khamala and Awjar. 
When Hawran appeared in the mirage, separating me from her [Asma’], 
you looked but nothing was apparent. 
The bonds of love and desire were cut 
on the night we passed Hama and Shayzar, 
Hastening at such a pace that the camel cries out loud, 
worn down by the tireless man who doesn’t look back at those left at 
the rear. 
The hardships I’ve lived haven’t made me forget the departed women, 
or their garments resembling howdahs covered with drapery, 
Like tamarisk in a wadi before Bisha and Ghumayr. 
The women were headed to Ghadwar. 
Let it be! Forget it all and dispel your cares with this strong she-camel, 
swift even at high noon when all creation swelters. 
She cuts across the lowlands whose surface looked 
at noon, as if it were clothed in a spread-out white fabric. 
The shoulders of my camel are wide apart, 
she runs as if a cat were tied to her girth, 
So fast that sharp stones fly up from her feet 
of hard sinews, but the feet don’t lose a single hair. 
. [It is] as if the stones, which fly around her 
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when she kicks, a left-handed man hurls. 

[It is] as if the rattling of the stones, flying wide, 

Were the jingle of forged dirhams, when they are examined in 
‘Abgar. 

On her sits a young man, the like of whom the earth has not carried, 
for he always fulfills his promise, is loyal, and [fate’s blows] 
endures. 

He will make those who once felt safe, the Bant Asad, 
move away into Jaww Na it—one of its harsh territories. 

Had he wished, he could have attacked them from Himyar, 
but instead he went to the Romans to seek support. 

My friend cried when he saw the gate to the road that was before him, 
and when he grasped that we were about to meet the emperor. 

I told him: “Do not weep! We shall attempt [to regain] the kingdom, 
or we shall die and be freed from dishonor.” 

And I assure you that if I return a king, 

I will ride so swiftly that you will see my army’s guide slumped 
over, 

On an unknown road with no light for guidance. 

When the old Nabatean camel tries to sniff out the way, it roars. 

Each man mounted on a crop-tailed Berber steed, 
accustomed to carrying mail in the dark. 

Slender like a dashing wolf near the ghada tree, 
you see sweat running down his shoulders. 

When you spur his two flanks, 
he gallops and the bit in his mouth clatters. 

When I say, “Entertain us!” the guide chants, 
sittig on a sturdy horse of soft veins and a tail that is sheared. 

By Baalbak and its people I was denied, 
by Ibn Jurayj in the villages of Hims I was abjured. 

We look toward lightning from a rain cloud. Where will it pour down? 
But nothing can cure me from you, ‘Afzar’s daughter. 

She is a woman who looks at no one but her husband. 


If a small ant crawled on her robe, it would leave a mark on her. 
45.He is distressed when it gets dark and Umm Hashim is not near 
and nor is Basbasa, the daughter of Yashkur. 
46. I can see ‘Amr’s mother, whose eyes shed burning tears. 
She cries over Amr. He was no more composed than her. 
47. Once we were fifteen nights away beyond the marshlands, 
in the vassal regions of the emperor. 
48. When I say, “This is my friend”, who used to please me, 
and my eyes rejoice at the sight of him—he leaves and is replaced 
by another. 
49. Such is my luck, I have not had a friend 
who did not betray me, and have a change of heart. 
50. We were a great people before Qarmal’s raid 
We inherited great wealth and honor. 
51. My horses were not cowards, but they remembered 
their stables in Barba‘is and Maysar. 
52. How many a glorious day I witnessed 
in Ta dhif with its hill that overlooks Tartar. 
53. Or like the one at Qudharan 
that I spent, as if my friends and I were on a gazelle’s horn. 
54. And we would drink until our horses looked like sheep to us, 
and until we saw no difference between a black and a light horse. 
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The mutual interaction of genres within a single unified literary period is a problem of great 
interest and importance...one must be sensitive to the deeper and more truly historical struggle of 
genres, the establishment and growth of a generic skeleton of literature. 


(M.M. Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination) 
It was you that broke the new wood, 
Now is a time for carving. 


We have one sap and one root— 
Let there be commerce between us. 


(Ezra Pound, “A Pact,” Selected Poems) 


Introduction 


There is an agreement among classical Arab critics that Bashshar ibn Burd 
is the pioneering figure of the Abbasid muhdath project. Al-Isbahani relates 
that al-Asma‘J said: “Bashshar took a path [in his poetry] that has not been 
taken before and, alone, excelled in it” (al-Isbahani, 3:140). Similarly, Ibn 
al-Mu'‘tazz, in his Tabaqat al-Shu'arda’, declares Bashshar the “master and 
leader [of al-muhdathin], ahead of whom no one can be placed, and whose 


status no one can surpass” (Ibn al-Mu'tazz, Tabaqat al-Shu‘ara’, 24).1 
Bashshar’s poetry and place in the Arabic poetic tradition serve as the link 
between what was before Bashshar, the old (al-qadim), and what came after 
him, the new (al-muhdath);: or, as it is often put, the last of the classical and 
the first of the new poets (al-qudamad’ wa-al-muhdathin). (See, e.g., 
Muhammad, Bashshar ibn Burd.) However, despite Bashshar’s transitional 
role between the old and the new, and despite the general agreement 
especially among classical critics on this position, his poetry and its critical 
role in this project have been largely overlooked, especially in their details. 
Most importantly, Bashshar’s role in creating a genre out of the Arabic 
ghazal—even, I believe, in paving the way for the Nuwasian ghazal and 
khamriyya2—and the implications of his concern with that form are hardly 
discussed as part of the status that Ibn al-Mu'‘tazz and other classical critics 
give him. Especially for modern Arab critics, al-Isbahani’s inclusion of so 
many of Bashshar’s ghazal poems is used to evaluate the poet morally. His 
ghazal still focuses attention, for many modern critics, on Bashshar the 
person, rather than the persona (Almallah, “Ethnicity in Modern Rewritings 
of Bashshar ibn Burd’) and not on the literary aspects of his ghazals. 
Recently, and without letting go of the moralistic condemnation or defense 
of his ghazals, scholars’ view of Bashshar as a major figure of the Arabic 
ghazal seems to be based in large part on a modern quantitative approach to 
analyzing his diwan; there are just too many ghazals there for anyone to 
ignore. (For a clear discussion of the available modern Arabic scholarship 
on Bashshar see al-Wad, Taduru ‘ala ghayri asma’iha.) 

What has been lacking, I believe, is a rigorous attempt to connect the 
two major poetic “genres” in this poet’s oeuvre: his qgasidas and his ghazals. 
Or rather simply to ask, how are the two genres in Bashshar’s work 
connected to one another? How does the ghazal play into Bashshar’s 
muhdath and badi' poetics? What did he find in that form that was of use to 
his muhdath project, and what exactly did he do with it? Why is he one of 
the prominent figures of the genre of Arabic ghazal? 

To answer these questions, I will be arguing that Bashshar’s first step in 
defining the ghazal as a genre was not so much to distinguish it formally 


from the gasida, but rather to reveal the gasid poetics (the very process of 
composing poetry) that connects the ghazal archetypically and poetically to 
the gasida (and to older ghazal traditions extracted from the model of the 
qasida). Thus, by being aware of and emphasizing process, context, and 
audience, he was able to create a critical poetic purpose (gharad) for the 
ghazal. In this sense, Bashshar was able to elevate the ghazal to the same 
poetic and artistic level as the qasida. On a structural stylistic level, he was 
able to achieve this through creating a hybridized form that calls upon 
elements of the gasida and the available gasid-oriented compositions of 
love poetry. Also, in order to create the “new” (muhdath) ghazal, Bashshar 
needed to convey through it the critical muhdath consciousness that re- 
creates the literary past as “new,” “fresh,” and “innovative,” just as the 
Arabic word badi’ indicates. This he was able to achieve through 
introducing a critical, or, if you wish, muhdath form of parody (as we shall 
define the term in the text that follows).4 Finally and most importantly, it is 
essential to note that unlike the earlier ghazals of Majniin Layla (d. 68[?]), 
Jamil (d. 82/701), and “Umar ibn Abi Rabi a (d. 93/712 or 103/721), to give 
some of the most prominent names—ghazals which became part of popular 
love narratives concerning the poets themselves—Bashshar’s ghazal exists 
as a poetic reality outside of the personal narrative of the poet and the 
persona he creates in the ghazal; in other words, he adopts an anti-narrative 
approach to the ghazal that emphasizes it as a poetic creation equal to and 
in dialogue with the qasida. 


The Role of Parody in the Creation of the Muhdath Ghazal 


The love poetry of Majniin Layla or that of ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘a, which I 
will be referring to as the anecdotal ghazal, is, first and foremost, a 
derivative of the gasida, or to be more specific, a repetition of and 
elaboration on its nasib motif. Both ‘umari and ‘udhri ghazals build on 
already existing aspects of the pre-Islamic nasib, which does not distinguish 
between the erotic and the “pure” (or ‘udhri as it was later called). The two 
kinds of “loves” (“ghazals”) exist simultaneously in the pre-Islamic nasib, 


even in the most “virtuous” of these examples, or what S. Stetkevych calls 
the proto-Islamic mu ‘allaga of Labid (see her translation of verses 54-62 of 
Labid’s ode in particular in S. Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals, 14—15). We 
recall also the mu‘allaqa of Imru’ al-Qays: 
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And the day I entered the howdah, 
‘Unayzah’s howdah, 

Then she said, Woe to you! You’|l make me 
go on foot. 


She kept saying, when the high-sided saddle 
Listed with our weight, 
You have hocked my camel, O Imru’ al-Qays, 


So get down! 


Keep going, I said to her, 

Slacken his reins, 

But don’t drive me away from your 
Twice to be tasted fruit! 


Then many a woman like you, pregnant and nursing, 
Have I visited by night, 

And distracted from her amuleted 

One-year-old. 


When he cried from behind her, she turned 
Her upper half toward him, 

But the half that was beneath me 

Did not budge. 


And one day on a sand dune’s back 
She rebuffed me, 

And swore an oath never 

To be broken. 


O Fatimah, don’t try me 

With your teasing 

[Or] if you have resolved to cut me off, 
Then do it gently. 


Are you deluded about me because 
Your lover is my slayer 

And whatever you command my heart 
It does? 


If something of my character 
Has hurt you, 


Then pull my clothes away from yours, 
they will slip off. 


Your eyes do not shed tears 
but to pierce 
with your two shafts the pieces of 
my slaughtered heart. 
(translated by S. Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals, 250-251) 


Imru_ al-Qays ends his nasib with what has become the ‘udhri stubbornness 
in love in v. 42: 


Leal pe Je kes blae ella 


uric, 52159 US Ilom yuuly 
(Zawzani, 33) 


[Grown] men find consolation from 
the follies of their youth, 
But my heart refuses solace for 
Its love for you. 
(translated by S. Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals, 253) 


As we can see from the mu‘allaqa, not only do the “pure” and the “erotic” 
mix organically, but also the elements of what modern Arab critics 
considered tajdid (renewal): narrative, dialogue, even sexual explicitness 
are already part of the pre-Islamic nasib. What is important here is that the 
parodic ghazal of Bashshar does not deny or hide that essential connection 
between the nasib and Arabic love poetry in general, but on the contrary, he 
realizes it and reveals it through the muhdath redefining power of parody 
(as we shall discuss below). Through parody the ghazal gains its critical 
consciousness. In other words, the parodic ghazal is no longer the talk of 
love or of erotic encounters per se, but most importantly it is a poetic and 
critical play on them, for the purpose of revealing that play, and for the 
purpose of exploring and understanding the role of the nasib in the qasida. 


The reverse of this equation also works to emphasize this point. So let us 
say that Bashshar’s ghazals are no longer just anecdotes of love and 
eroticism, not only because of the critical purpose with which Bashshar 
endows them, but also because they are conscious of the poetic 
interconnectedness of the nasib with the previous examples of ‘udhri and 
‘umari ghazals. Bashshar’s parodic ghazal was involved in exploring this 
relationship, and Bashshar chose carefully what would aid him in revealing 
it by also focusing exclusively on parodying the ‘udhri model; for it not 
only served to reveal the deep archetypal interconnectedness with the poetic 
spark of the qasida, i.e., the nasib, but it also allowed him to challenge its 
pretense through challenging and subverting the ‘udhri ideal itself. 

Bashshar’s “new” ghazal calls upon the ‘udhri model and subverts it in 
order to establish a crucial poetic connection to “the mother-form,” as J. 
Stetkevych calls it, or to “the point-zero” of all gasid creations, the qasida.° 
The question arises instantly: How? It is through the utilization of what we 
now call parody. In other words, the clear repetition of the anecdotal ghazal, 
and especially the ‘udhri ghazal, in Bashshar’s new (muhdath) ghazal 
becomes the tool for creating parody and essentially for creating a 
heightened consciousness of the referential process that leads to the poetic 
creation. 

Parody by its very nature has always played an important role in 
bringing new literary forms into existence.© This is precisely because 
parody is a referential literary tool that declares a departure from an already 
existing model; it requires a previous and thorough knowledge of the 
conventions of the model being parodied, and it cannot be achieved without 
a confrontational dialogue with the essential form being parodied. Parody is 
also in touch with the core of literary creation, which is essentially 
repetition. Paul Losensky begins explaining this fact of literature in one of 
his articles by quoting a saying attributed to Imam ‘Ali: “If speech were not 
repeatable, it would have been exhausted.” Losensky continues: 


This aphorism indicates the central importance of repetitions between 
literary texts (what is now known as “intertextuality”) in medieval 


Arabic and Persian poetry. Writing in a given genre, drawing on a set 
stock of images and tropes, alluding to or imitating previous works, the 
poet constantly repeats what has been spoken before. These repetitions 
result from the poet’s knowledge of the established standards and 
models that define literature as a system of signification and give 
meaning to each individual utterance. To create literature is always in 
part to repeat the literary past. (227) 


Bashshar appears to be in touch with this literary reality and conscious of its 
importance in several anecdotes in the akhbar.’ In al-Marzubani’s (d. 993) 
al-Muwashshah, the following khabar shows Bashshar’s particular concern 
with repeating the work of ‘udhri poets in these two verses from one of his 
ghazals: 
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My eye shunned sleep as though 
Its eyelids were too short to close 
The confiding of any secret, even in a deserted place, scares 
him 
Fearing the secret might be about him. 
(Translations are mine unless otherwise indicated.) 


The story related to these two verses goes as follows: 


[A] man went to Bashshar and said to him, “you said the best verse and 
followed it with the worst one.” Then he recited to him the [above] two 
verses. Bashshar replied, “I wanted to follow what Majniin said: 
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As though my heart when they said, 
Layla of Bani ‘Amir will depart this evening or will be gone 


were a grouse that was tricked by a trap 
Then kept tugging at it, though its wing was already caught” 


[Bashshar continued], “but I was not able to say it as well.” 
(al-Marzubani, 290) 


If literature is in part a repetition of the literary past, then parody is 
consciously a critical repetition of that past, and it is not merely, as we read 
in the Oxford Dictionary of Literary Terms, “the imitative use of words, 
style, attitude, tone and ideas of an author in such a way as to make them 
ridiculous” (Cuddon, 640). Linda WHutcheon’s definition of parody 
incorporates the critical aspect of imitation involved in parody and comes 
closer to recognizing parody as not merely the creation of the ridiculing 
effect. She states: 


[PJarody here is not just that ridiculing imitation in the standard 
dictionary definitions...[it] is a form of imitation, but imitation 
characterized by ironic inversion, not always at the expense of the 
parodied text...parody becomes what one critic calls a productive- 
creative approach to tradition. (507) 


This means that parody does not have to mean a lack of respect for or an 
opposition to the authors and forms being parodied. On the contrary, as 
Hutcheon explains, in parody there is always “a suggestion of an accord or 
intimacy instead of a contrast.” Parody, therefore, becomes a deeper 
understanding of the tradition which calls for repeating it, but with 
difference (32). 


Parody used as a form of critical repetition, even as a form of revision, is 
what distinguishes Bashshar’s use of parody in the ghazal from others who 
used it for the mere creation of humorous or witty love poems, like “Umar 
ibn Abi Rabi«a. It is also the element in Bashshar’s ghazal that distinguishes 
it as a genre and makes it independent from the ghazal as a reworking of the 
nasib motif of the gasida. Bashshar was particularly interested in this 
relationship between the gasida and its ghazal derivatives, and for that 
reason the ‘udhri ghazal becomes the main target of his parody. It is 
important to remember that the ‘udhri ghazal is not so much an extension of 
the gasida or an offshoot of it as it is a cut-off gasida, a qasida that does not 
move forward beyond its nasib. Therefore, Bashshar parodies the ‘udhri 
tradition as a gasida, albeit one that needs to be completed. In this respect 
he was able to create what we can call a muhdath ghazal.® In other words, 
he was able to manipulate the ghazal in the service of advancing a new 
(muhdath) sensibility that is highly critical and entirely poetic, rather than 
anecdotal.? 


An Exploration of Bashshar’s Ghazal in the Meter Tawil 


Bashshar employs the traditional set of meters. Since the tawil is the most 
often used meter in all Classical Arabic poetry, and is especially common 
among ‘udhri poets, this essay will focus on Bashshar’s ghazal in that 
meter. The ghazals in the meter tawil can offer us insights into his struggle 
out of the necessary phase of imitation and the complex poetic process that 
led to the creation of the parodic ghazal. 

A prime example of the ghazal in the tawil meter is the famous one by 
Jamil, “ala layta ayyama al-safa’i jadidu.” Let us consider the opening 
lines of this well-known ‘udhri poem: 
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O if only the days of love would come back 
And the time that has long gone by would return, O Buthayna 


So we could be as we used to be when you were 
Near, but what you give [to our love] is little 


Of all things I will forget, I will never forget what she said 
When she pulled the reins of my she-camel toward her and 
said: 

Is Egypt what you seek? 


Or her saying: if it were not for people’s eyes 
By my grandfathers, I would have come to you. Forgive me. 


O my two companions, I cannot hide what is clear of my 
longing 
For my tears today are a witness of what I try to hide 


O how I see, by God, how many a tear 
I have shed when the abode of ours is now so far away. 


It is clear here how much the ‘udhri model is intertwined with the gasida 
and its nasib on a deep archetypal level. For as we are used to seeing in the 
opening of the gasida, Jamil begins by evoking the memory of his beloved 
and weeping over a time of love that is lost forever. Furthermore, in the use 
of the meter tawil, we see how this example through its prolonged syllables 
and elegant wording follows the classical examples of the most famous 
qasidas in that meter, such as the Muallaga of Imru’ al-Qays and the 
Mu allaqa of Tarafa. 

Bashshar repeats this model in many of the ghazals available to us in his 
diwan. Of course, when the ghazals are modeled after ‘udhri poetry, they 
are constructed to embody the ‘udhri ideal (Jacobi, “‘Udhri’). Thus the 
ghazal becomes a lamentation of love and distance, a renunciation of desire 
for all other women, and persistence in the love for this one beloved, 
although there is no indication of the possibility of uniting with her. Let us 
consider the following ghazal by Bashshar: 
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1.. Greet this abode, 
Whose folk I can’t look upon 
And not weep to my companions. 
2. Though I go back to another, 
My passion lies with its folk 
When torments of my love 
Take hold of me. 
3. And if passion takes hold of me, 
I turn towards her door and fix 
the pupils of my eyes, 
that do not recover from shedding tears.1° 
4. Like a thirsty man who has stood 
Long in wait for a drink, 
Driven away by those drinking at the spring 
From a drink, cold and pure. 
5. She shies away when people’s eyes 
Are on us—as though we are 
A signpost to which they point— 
6. from saying words 
Hidden in the breast for fear, 
And from fear that the neighbor’s girl will go 
spreading rumors. 
7. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz blames me 
Because of my longing for that small-nosed girl 
In the folly of youth 
8. But when a man is destined to suffer 


in love as decreed in the books 
can he be in sin? 
9. My soul was infatuated with her 
But she turned away from me. 
O the suffering that my infatuation 
Brought upon my soul! 
10. And now I fear my love for her 
Might just lead me to death. 
For one grave thing leads to another. 
11. When I say: ‘Ubaydah will give a drink 
To a hot and thirsty man, 
The next day 
she spoils that drink for me. 
12. I was once of sound mind 
But ‘Ubaydah’s aloofness 
Drove me insane 
13. I will not survive this love 
Better than Jamil or “‘Urwa 
unless God cures me. 
14. She considers only little 
What I have endured of love 
But for me it was so much. 
What I had to bear is too much! 
15. When she knows I long for her 
She is slow [to respond] 
Slow like any other woman 
Whose path is different from mine. 
16. If I had done her wrong 
I could just forgive her for leaving me 
But my wrongs in love were few 
17. She has banned me from visiting her 
Which would have cured my soul 
18. So I became a man of longing, 


Wiping tears, 

shunned like a man who is blamed 

Though he has done nothing wrong. 
19. It is as though my heart 

When it recalls her distance is suddenly sick 

Although I am struck by neither an illness nor a spell 
20. I am careful not to go too far from her abode 

But O, how the closeness also pains me! 

So I can never be satisfied 

Whether I am far away or close by! 


It is not difficult to give a quick overview tracing some of the ‘udhri and 
mostly nasibic elements in this conscious recreation of ‘udhri poetry. First, 
in vv. 1-3 we find a recreation of the most classical of motifs in the Arabic 
qasida, the talal. It is worth mentioning that Bashshar’s imitations of ‘udhri 
ghazals almost always incorporate a recreation of the atlal motif, especially 
when they are in the meter tawil. This is another indication of the deep 
interconnectedness between the ‘udhri form and the mother-form that 
Bashshar brings to the forefront in his imitations. Verses 4-16 are driven by 
the dominance of the style of ‘udhri ghazals to the extent that Bashshar 
refers in v. 13 to two of that tradition’s most prominent figures, Jamil and 
‘Urwa. It is as though Bashshar were saying clearly here that yes, the works 
of these poets are what I will be engaging with to create this ghazal. Going 
back to v. 6, we find another element of the ‘udhri/nasibic form, that is, the 
wushat or slanderers, who will talk and spread rumors about the lover and 
beloved, forcing the beloved to fear for her reputation and to put an end to 
the affair. This is connected appropriately in v. 7 to the essential nasibic 
element of blame from others. While the beloved forsakes the poet-lover 
due to these external pressures, the lover does not heed the advice and 
blame of others and seems stuck in, even addicted to, the torments of this 
love. This notion is expressed quite clearly in the last verse by a verbal play, 
especially in the use of tibaq (antithesis) between far and near, presenting 


the lover’s tragic situation and his state of constant anguish and longing ina 
similar manner to Jamil’s quintessential ‘udhri7 line: 


Lgina) Lo 15] io isggl] woos 
392419 [gis jlo By | Lug 
(Jamil Buthayna, Diwan, 67) 


Her love dies out of my heart when I meet her 
And when I depart from her, 
My love for her comes back to life again. 


Consequently, the ghazal remains true to recapturing the ‘udhri conundrum, 
but at the same time it is imbued with the conscious use of the new/badi 
style in the tibaq that runs throughout the ghazal. If we consider this ghazal 
and its likes in Bashshar’s diwan to be the first step towards the parodic 
ghazal, it is because the ghazal expresses elegantly and effectively the 
psychological plight of the ‘udhri poet, but with extra attention to style and 
wording. This in itself becomes a conscious attempt at understanding and 
explicating the ‘udhri curse, so to speak. Bashshar shows us that the love of 
the ‘udhri poet is a kind of curse. The poet is locked in it, and no matter 
what he does he is unhappy. Despite the obvious impossibility of the 
success of his love, he remains unable to move beyond it. Thus he remains 
stuck in his memory and is unable, even unwilling, to move on. That is, of 
course, if we accept the sincerity of what the ‘udhri poet and his beloved 
Say. 

What this ghazal lacks to remain in the present is the essential tool of 
parody, not the present of the lovers as in the ‘umari ghazal, but the 
immediate present that calls upon the aesthetic to alert the 
listener’s/reader’s consciousness, hence the introduction of parodic 
laughter. This is laughter that induces a critical and dialogic effect, as 
Bakhtin explains: 


Laughter...destroys any hierarchical (distancing and_ valorized) 
distance. As a distanced image a subject cannot be comical, to be made 


comical, it must be brought close. Everything that makes us laugh is 
close at hand, all comical creativity works in a zone of maximal 
proximity. Laughter has the remarkable power of making an object 
come up close, of drawing it into a zone of crude contact where one can 
finger it familiarly on all sides, turn it upside down, peer at it from 
above and below, break open its external shell, look into its center, 
doubt it, take it apart, dismember it, lay it bare and expose it, examine it 
freely and experiment with it. 


(Bakhtin, 23) 


With regard to the ghazal, the significance of parody and the laughter that 
can come out of it lies in the way it completes the cut-off qasida of the 
‘udhri model. It creates for the poet some room to experiment with the 
primary form. Eventually, however, it creates for the ghazal an artistic and 
critical purpose, or to use the Arabic term, a gharad. Parody reveals the 
craft (al-san'a) which goes into composing the poem and reminds the 
reader/listener of the process that leads to the poetic creation. This also 
means that when our poet makes this type of awareness available to the 
audience, he reminds them that the purpose of the ghazal is not to relate 
another story of love, as in the cases of both the ‘udhri and the ‘umari 
ghazals, but to create an artistic and poetic reality. 

The next ghazal begins to realize the parodic power to create such 
consciousness by striking a perfect balance between the classicism and 
prestige of the meter tawil, on the one hand, and the ways of manipulating 
those very aspects for the purpose of parody, on the other. Thus, this ghazal 
Starts with the most serious of classical motifs, wisdom: 
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. [We all] live by fate, the weak and the strong 
And all that is near, yet cannot be reached, is far. 


. Greed brings burdens, and despair is like wealth 
And what the miser keeps never lasts. 


. Curers cannot ward off death with charms. 
Thus omens, good and bad, are all alike. 


. And no seeker reaches his goal by strength alone. 
Each has his share of fortune and misfortune. 


. You come upon each day, not knowing 
Whether fortune will come to you with ease 
Or whether you’ll have to toil for it the next day, 


. For wealth escapes people who run to seek it 
Only to meet in plenty others who remain seated 


. And good has its causes, and the eye has its charms 
And whoever dies for the love of women is a martyr! 


. Such a woman, white and languid, as though her talk, 
When eyes were drawn to her, is coolness to the eye. 


9. She drew me with the ropes of love, and I drew her 
When the robe of affection was still new. 


10. She came, despite the fear, her heart fluttering 
as the wing of a quail moving up and down. 


11. I gave her affection’s hand but she, a tender maiden, 
turned away with her heavy dune-like buttocks. 


12. She hides out of shyness, then passion drives her to us; 
She is passionate and shunning at the same time, 


13. And what bliss did I live in its shades— 
I would be tricked and tricking for its delights. 


14. I drank the cup of lovers, and there visited me 
a slender crescent-moon, finely dressed and jeweled— 


15. She is one of those who excites a man’s heart when she 
walks. 
She bends in her curves and sways. 


16. She adorns her face with a sweet temper, 
And her face is adorned by a pale complexion 
Like a lamp in the dark night [of her hair] 
And a slender neck, 


17. As though women when they visit her 
Have come upon what makes them 
both weep and bow down, 


18. And there was nothing between her and me, but sweet 
love 
And the glee of singing at times and of chanting at 
others. 


19. With such things we passed that time, and we were 
like a cold drink of water for a thirsty man, 


20. But when eyes became sharp and enemies loomed around 
us, 
Slanderers tried to expose us and enviers stole up on 
us. 


21. Then I said to her, as chastisement to them, 
And out of passion for her, 
when their threats prevented our meetings: 


22. “Obey our enemy and beware of the evil eye of enviers 
Whose scorpions come out at night when we lie still.” 


23. She said: “we long for you, it’s true 
Let’s trick the [enviers’] eyes 
until they will turn away 
and then go back to our affair 


|”? 


The parodic ghazal, as we can see, is rooted in the ‘udhri model, or to put it 
more accurately, is rooted in collapsing the ‘udhri model. Bashshar here 
begins to connect the nasibic elements of the ‘udhri ghazal to their function 
in the gasida and begins to ask: What if the ‘udhri poem as a whole is a 
verbal trick, a pretense between lover and beloved to maintain their affair? 
Thus the poet uses the power of his words to advance such a pretense. 
Perhaps the nasib is a trick to lure readers/listeners into the main purpose, 
or the final gharad of the gasida,1! as Ibn al-Rumi later explains in verse: 
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(ibn al-Rumi, Diwan, 1:328) 


Don’t you see that I let my invectives 
Be preceded at the beginning by nasib (love poetry) 


So that they may penetrate the ears? 
Then follows my burning hija’ (invective) that brands the 
hearts. 

(Translated by Fakhreddine, 82) 


Instead of beginning his ghazal with the ruined abodes (atlal) motif where 
the poet revisits the past, Bashshar begins his ghazal with the present of 
wisdom (hikma). Although the tone of the wisdom lines can be read 
seriously, there is a matrix of word-play/badi’ style (especially tibaq) that 
hides beneath this seriousness a humorous and parodic dimension. For 
example, the first hemistich of the opening line comes in stark contrast with 
the humorous use of tibdq in the second hemistich: all that is near, yet 
cannot be reached, is far. This is followed by the cleverly enchanting 
transition in verse 7 from classical wisdom to parody, where the parodic 
tone of the ghazal becomes more and more pronounced: 


7. And good has its causes, and the eye has its charms 
And whoever dies for the love of women is a martyr! 


The verse not only manipulates wisdom to parody the ‘udhri ideal, but also 
it enables the ghazal to make an unexpected turn in the mood of the poem. 
In this one verse Bashshar sums up the basic concept of the ‘udhri love 
poem, parodies it, and begins to chart a different path for the talk of love 
that is known as ghazal. Without the parodic element involved in this 
transition, the ghazal is most likely to shift back into imitation. However, 
when parody is introduced, repetition takes on a different level of 
significance. Repetition itself becomes the very essence of the parody, and 
here imitation is not only important but even necessary. Consider the 
remainder of the ghazal and its physical description of the beloved. The 
combined physical description and lament builds upon the clever transition 
of verse 7. It calls upon common physical descriptions in the nasib and 


juxtaposes them to the serious lament of ‘udhri poetry. The effect, of 
course, is to intensify the parody. Notions of chastity and purity in love are 
expressed here in a tongue-in-cheek manner that does not lack illicit sexual 
connotations. It is as though the abstract “ropes” of ‘udhri love (asbab al- 
hawd) were made real; the pure innocent affection (al-safa’)!2 is 
transformed in a badi metaphor to take on a physical dimension in v. 9 as 
sirbal al-safa’ (the robe of affection) and in v. 11 as kaff al-safa’ (the hand 
of affection). When the beloved turns away (a‘radat) from “affection’s 
hand” in v. 11, she walks away with “her heavy dune-like buttocks.” In 
other words, what excites the heart in v. 15 is no longer understood as just 
exciting the heart. Within the parodic framework, the reproduction and 
repetition of these terms starts to take on another meaning. Here the i rdd or 
sudud (turning away) of the beloved is no longer done out of purity as in 
the ‘udhri tradition. On the contrary, it is part of a game between lovers; it is 
rather a calculated pretense. This is also confirmed in the above ghazal, 
where Bashshar shows in v. 13 that part of the bliss of love is this game, in 
which the lover “would be tricked and tricking for its delights.” 

To achieve the full parodic effect of the ghazal in the final verse, the 
punch-line, Bashshar first takes us back to the mood of the nasib in v. 18, 
making his listeners/readers believe, as in the ‘udhri ghazal, that this affair 
is doomed to failure; thus the mood of the ghazal shifts suddenly to 
remembrance: 


18. And there was nothing between her and me, but sweet 
love 
And the glee of singing at times and of chanting at others. 


19. With such things we passed that time, and we were 
like a cold drink of water, for a thirsty man 


In v. 20 the enemies, slanderers, and ill-wishers appear to break up the 
union of the two lovers. Bashshar concludes with the punch-line verse, only 
after he takes the ghazal back in v. 22 to its very beginning, to the wisdom 


opening. The lover’s last advice is delivered again in all the seriousness of a 
wisdom verse. But when the final verse is delivered, the sarcasm of the 
wisdom line becomes obvious. The beloved’s response in the final verse 
rescues the ghazal from the imposed seriousness of the ‘udhri/nasibic mood 
and transforms the mood of the entire poem once again into playfulness and 
laughter: 


23. She said: “we long for you, it’s true 
Let’s trick the [enviers’] eyes 

until they will tum away 

and then go back to our affair!” 
Here what we know about the beloved and her aloofness in the ‘udhri 
ghazal is nothing but a game she plays to divert attention from herself and 
her lover so they can go back again to their visits when the eyes of blamers 
and slanderers turn away. How close this verse is to Jamil’s above line, and 
yet so far away from it when he says: 


Or her saying: if it were not for people’s eyes, you see, 
By my grandfathers, I would have come to you. 


Bashshar’s parody of Jamil’s line is a clear re-creation of the line in all its 
elements, but it is a re-creation that subverts the verse to show what hides 
behind the words that are being said and to reveal the layers of meaning 
they can contain. Furthermore, the ghazal in that last verse becomes of the 
present and about the present, not only through the shift to the present tense, 
but also, and most importantly, through the very act of introducing laughter. 
Laughter does not only do what Bakhtin tells us it does, but also transforms 
a genre from being about itself to being about how the audience views it 
and how they will react to it when parodied. In other words, we are not only 
talking about the present of the poem, but through laughter and parody, the 
audience also becomes part of the present moment of the poem. 

Because the nasib is the origin of the ‘udhri ghazal and because the 
gasida is its model, as we have established above, it is clear that 


manipulating the ‘udhri equation and delving into the hidden layers of 
meaning in it is a critical exploration of its primary model, the qasida. 
Through parodying the ‘udhri poets, Bashshar delves into the relationship 
of words in the nasib to their hidden meanings. He thus critically explores 
how the lexicon of the nasib foreshadows the final gharad of the qasida, 
and also how it becomes the means of reaching that purpose. This muhdath 
exploration of the relationship between poetic convention and purpose has 
been labeled “metapoetic,” to use the term that others have established for 
Abbasid muhdath poets. (See S. Stetkevych, Abu Tammam, 123, and 
Fakhreddine, Metapoesis.) We know now that the nasib is not a formal 
beginning devoid of any purpose, for when a poet begins his qasida by 
remembering his lost beloved he is preparing to make the journey to his 
purpose or gharad in an aesthetically pleasing as well as a rhetorically 
convincing form. Thus, poets took great care when choosing the words of 
their nasib to lay out their demands and the demands of their tribes or 
peoples.!3 Muhdath poets such as Ibn al-Riimi, al-Buhturil, Abii Tammam, 
and al-Mutanabbi became so aware of this relationship that they explored 
such critical matters within the qasidas, even as they were delivering them 
to their patrons (Gruendler, Medieval Arabic Praise Poetry, 6). 

Bashshar ibn Burd and his poetry are the beginning of this muhdath 
consciousness—not only because of his awareness and exploration of 
literary conventions, but also because he was able to challenge them, 
especially through his parodic ghazals. When we examine the structure of 
the parodic ghazal, we find it mirroring the gasida in its versions: the 
classical tripartite gasida and the more Abbasid bipartite one. According to 
the above examples of Bashshar’s ghazal, and to our reading of his diwan, 
we can see that the ghazal consists of the following three parts: 


i. the nasibic opening part: it is usually a lamentation and a complaint of 
love’s agony, the beloved’s abandonment (hijran), her uncaring attitude, 
and her unyielding distance. This is expressed most often by adhering to 
the ‘udhri ideal. 


ii. the move-forward or middle part: it is structurally the most fluid, which 


il. 


—- 


often makes it the field of experimentation that keeps the ghazal in 
constant renewal (for its creator but most importantly for its audience). It 
is also the part where the ghazal departs from the udhri model as it 
moves the poem forward beyond nasibic memory and ‘udhri 
lamentation. This part usually consists of one, some, or all the following 
themes: 

a. providing a physical description of the beloved’s beauty (which in 
longer ghazals is doubled by providing one at the beginning and 
another at the end); 

b. the longing for a meeting with the beloved and facilitating an attempt 
to do so; 

c. the sending of a message or a messenger to the beloved (apparently to 
remind her of a promise she made to meet the lover); 

d.a response to the lover’s laments or intent by a change of voice from 
an external voice which interrupts the lyrical “TI’;14 

e€.a previous meeting or meetings between lover and beloved that are 
interrupted by the interference of slanderers (al-wushdat), _ ill- 
wishers/enviers (al-hussdd), or enemies (al-‘idd/al-a‘da’).15 

the punch-line or conclusion: this usually consists mainly of two parts 

(frequently combined into one): 

a. the final response, usually of the beloved (or at times of other external 
voices such a voice of someone giving the lover advice, a blamer, a 
doctor, etc.): this response is often structurally marked by using the 
different voices of the verb qdla (to say), as in qdlat (she said, usually 
when the beloved herself responds), qalu (they said), ka-qda ‘ilatin (as 
one [f.] who says), gala al-nisa’ (the women said), yaqilu al-tabib (the 
doctor says), etc.; 

b. the punch-line verse(s) at the very end, usually the last verse or two 
that come in the form of a general statement. This statement can be a 
continuation of the final response of the external voice, or is usually a 
response to the external voice, declaring a tongue-in-cheek maxim, a 
verbal trick, or a humorous conclusion. The effect of this statement, as 


we saw in the above examples, is to reveal (or intensify) the entire 
parody of poem. 


All of these elements are rooted in the nasib and its offshoot the ‘udhri 
ghazal. As a result, Bashshar’s ghazals are mainly centered around ‘udhri 
poetry, not only in the way they use its elements and conventions, but also 
in structuring these elements to create an identifiable poetic pattern. What 
these elements needed to become their own poetic entity is a coherent 
poetic and thematic structuring, and most importantly, they needed the 
element that calls attention to that very process of structuring: parody. 
Without parody even this careful structuring of love poetry/‘udhri ghazal 
cannot detach itself from its root, and indeed Bashshar has used this 
structure as an alternative to the classical nasib.1© In other words, this 
alternative nasib functions as the ‘udhri ghazal and fulfills the function of 
the nasib in the gasida: the beloved annuls the possibility of uniting with 
the poet, and he moves on to create a qasida, to seek union with the patron. 

Because of parody, the above organizational elements of the new ghazal 
are constantly subject to change, manipulation, and experimentation as the 
new (muhdath) ghazal often looks back at and evaluates itself. This is clear, 
for example, in the flexibility of elements of the middle part of the parodic 
ghazal. They are not always present and sometimes none of them is present, 
when Bashshar chooses, as in the last ghazal in the meter tawil, to do away 
with the entire middle section in very short ghazals, in what becomes an 
outward structuring of the “new” ghazal on the bipartite Abbasid gasida. 
This, of course, depends on the internal workings and the dynamics of each 
ghazal separately. From the outside, however, this structure keeps looking 
to the essential form, the gasida, as a guiding force. 

It is important to note that the ghazals by Bashshar we discussed earlier 
are structurally modeled after the qasida but for no official purpose, as we 
find in the gasida,"’ or at least for no specific official purpose that we know 
of. Thus, it becomes a critical experimental decision to take the official 
poetic form outside of the court, to dissect it, and to view it from various 
angles. 


But, one might ask, aside from the poetic connection that Bashshar 
establishes between the ghazal and its mother-form, the gasida, how can his 
ghazal pose such a threat to official discourse? 

We might begin to answer this question by describing the function of 
language in high/official languages in Bakhtinian terminology. The 
language of high genres, as Bakhtin accurately remarks, “is both 
monochromic and valorized (hierarchal); it lacks any relativity, that is, any 
gradual, purely temporal progressions that might connect it with the 
present” (Bakhtin, 15). S. Stetkevych also makes use of other works on the 
European epic, especially the concept of “epic continuity,” to establish that 
the pre-Islamic qasida in particular was incorporated into the court 
ceremonials of Islamic rule to contribute to the creation of a mythical past 
for the caliphate, or a “vision of a legitimizing past” (S. Stetkevych, Poetics 
of Islamic Legitimacy, 80-81, 152). 

The ghazal transcends the mythical past or “absolute past” of official 
genres, and the panegyric gasida in particular, and transforms poetry (the 
act of composing qasid) into something of the present. (On the “absolute 
past,” see Bakhtin, 15-20 and passim.) To use another Bakhtinian phrase 
about the novel that applies to the ghazal here, “it [the gasida in our case] 
inserts into other genres an indeterminacy, a certain semantic open- 
endedness, a living contact with unfinished still-evolving contemporary 
reality (the open-ended present)” (S. Stetkevych, Poetics of Islamic 
Legitimacy, 7). In other words, the ghazal interrupts the historical and 
mythical continuity of the qgasida, of tradition itself and officialdom. The 
panegyric gasida addresses a patron at a specific historical moment in order 
to preserve that moment in memory. It invites the listener/reader to be part 
of it only from a distance, only as an observer. The ghazal, on the other 
hand, especially as Bashshar molded it anew, exists in the immediate 
present. Not only because it rescues the ghazal from nasibic memory and 
remembrance, but most importantly, because it does not ground itself in a 
specific moment in history. Its time is poetically fictional and aesthetic; that 
is to say, it is applicable to any moment in history and consequently to the 
immediate present. Moreover, without “the official distance” of the gasida, 


the ghazal invites the reader/listener to be as much a part of it as the 
persona it constructs.!8 In other words, it organically invites its audience to 
be part of the joke it creates and even invites them to laugh at it.19 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, Bashshar’s creation of the muhdath ghazal and _ his 
experimentation with previous forms of the ghazal can be described as a 
case of intense hybridization of various poetic forms that are all rooted in 
the archetypal form, the qasida. This was done in an attempt to reveal the 
deep archetypal connection between the two poetic forms rather than to 
separate them from each other. Thus, the anecdote relating Bashshar’s 
reaction to Abu al- Atahiya’s (d. 210/825) ghazal in the court of the 
Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi is of great critical significance: 


When Bashshar heard [Abi al-'Atahiyah] speak, he said, “O Akhut 
Sulaym [Ashja‘], is this the one nicknamed Kufan?” “Yes,” I replied. 
“May God not reward with good him who brought us together with 
him!” returned Bashshar. Then al-Mahdi told Abi al- Atahiyah, 
“Recite!” Whereupon Bashshar [muttered to me], “Woe to you! Is he 
going to begin and also be asked to recite before us?” “So it seems,” 
said I, and Abi al-‘Atahiyah recited the first five verses of “Is my 
lady...”. Then...Bashshar said to me, “Woe to you, O Akht Sulaym! I 
don’t know which I am more amazed at: how weak his poetry is, or how 
he [dares to] recite love poetry about the caliph’s slave girl for the 
caliph to hear with his own ears!” Until he reached “There came to him 
the caliphate...” and the five final verses, at which Bashshar, trembling 
with delight, said to me, “Woe to you! I can’t believe the caliph isn’t 
jumping from his throne with joy!...”.29 


(al-Isbahani, 4:28, translated by S. Stetkevych, Poetics of Islamic 
Legitimacy, 146) 


These stories in Kitab al-Aghani, no matter how distorted, help us to 
understand not only Bashshar’s own critical stance, but also what Bashshar 
represents critically vis-a-vis the tradition. This last anecdote emphasizes an 
inseparable connection between the two poetic forms of a certain literary 
period, which Bashshar belongs to and has come to represent. Bashshar 
created a new form, the muhdath ghazal, while at the same time 
maintaining its critical connection to the mother-form, the gasida, thus 
initiating a dialogue between new and old poetics. This is precisely the core 
of muhdath poetry: it is a heightened consciousness of the language, 
structure, and motifs needed to compose poetry that sustains itself between 
the tradition and the present literary reality as it is being formed. Thus it is 
no surprise that Abi al- Atahiya’s successful hybridization of the ghazal 
and the gasida earns critical praise from the representative and authority on 
such a project in the Arabic tradition. 


Notes 


1.“Huwa_ ustadh al-muhdathin wa-sayyiduhum wa-man la yuqaddamu 
‘alayhi wa-la yujarda fit maydanih”: Ibn al-Mu'‘tazz, Tabaqat al-Shu‘arda’, 
24. See also al-Marzubani, al-Muwashshah, 290, and al-Isbahani, 3:127. 

2. The mention of Bashshar’s ghazal in Tabaqat al-Shu‘ara’ comes at the 
end of Ibn al-Mu'tazz’s entry on Bashshar. Ibn al-Mu‘tazz gives two 
examples, one of which Ibn al-Mu ‘tazz uses to indicate how Abi Nuwas 
(d. between 198/813 and 200/815) incorporated a motif from it in one of 
his own poems: see Ibn Mu'tazz, 31. See also Akhbar Abi Tammam, 
where al-Suli (d. 335/947) relates that some (min ahl al-adab wa- 
al-‘asabiyyah li-abi Nuwas hattd yufriti) claimed the precedence of Abi 
Nuwas over Bashshar, but were corrected by Abu Bakr ibn al-Khurasani 
as he relates that “someone of them said, ‘Abi Nuwas’s poetry is better 
than that of Bashshar.’ So I corrected him, and taught him what he was 
ignorant about of Bashshar’s value and precedence, and how all the new 
poets (al—muhdathin) took from him and followed upon his path.” See 


al-Suali, Akhbar Abi Tammam, 142; also Gruendler, The Life and Times of 
Abu Tammam. 

. Some studies that have given attention to this question and upon which I 
build are: Van Gelder, “Bashshar Ibn Burd”; Schoeler, “Bashshar ibn 
Burd, Abu 1-’Atahiya and Abi Nuwas.” 

. Suzanne Stetkevych is the first to introduce the concept of critical self- 
consciousness as the essential characteristic of badi’, citing Bashshar as a 
prime and early example. See her “Toward a redefinition of Badi 
Poetry” and the first chapter of her Abu Tammam and the Poetics of the 
Abbasid Age. 

. J. Stetkevych argues in more than one place that the gasida, or as he likes 
to call it the “mother-form” or “the matrix,” is the primary form out of 
which the ghazal, the khamriyya, and the tardiyya stemmed. See, e.g., J. 
Stetkevych, “The Tardiyyahs of Ibn Mu'tazz,” 207 and passim. Similarly, 
Stetkevych makes use of Roland Barthes’ “writing point zero” in one of 
his articles to refer to the qasida as “point zero:” see J. Stetkevych, 
“Sacrifice and Redemption in Early Islamic Poetry.” We should also note 
that the ghazal of Bashshar preceded the Abii Nuwasian ghazal and his 
khamriyya and is unlike the official courtly tardiyya, as was 
demonstrated. 

. On the novel, see Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination. Also consider how 
al-maqama came into existence as mainly a parodic genre. 

. Losensky mentions that according to Gustave von Grunebaum, the critic 
‘Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani had a similar concept in relation to mu ‘Grada as 
“the imitation of a passage in point of style with a view to outdoing the 
predecessor,” ibid., 229. Also see Schippers, “Mu ‘arada.” 

. A simple example of this kind of ghazal is the humorous ghazal in the 
voice of a donkey. In a six-verse ghazal, Bashshar was not only able to 
capture the ‘udhri convention of unrequited love with extraordinary 
precision, but he was also able to make that convention not only the 
subject of laughter, but more importantly the subject of a critique. See al- 
Isbahani, 3:162. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


hae 


16. 


. Bashshar’s muhdath and poetic parody should not be confused with other 


satirical genres like al-maqama. While al-maqama contains elements of 
parody it is more of a satirical genre; its concem is to ridicule the 
societal. 

Visual imagery and references to eyes abound in Bashshar’s poetry. This 
further proves that his poetry is primarily derived from existing poetry 
and not from this blind poet’s experience. For more on this see Ghedira, 
“La fréquence du mot ‘ayn/eil,” and Salih, al-Sura. 

Also see Ibn Qutayba’s famous description of the gasida structure in his 
al-Shi r wa al-shu ‘ard, 20. 

This recalls one of the most famous ‘udhri lines: 


deer yal L lei Limog 10> Flea ell eu yi 


Bashshar might be even referring to this line in verse 9 where he uses the 
same “al-safa’i jadidu.” It is also possible that Bashshar is making a 
reference to the entire love-poem of Jamil, which is in the same meter 
tawil and has the same rhyme scheme. 

See, e.g., S. Stetkevych’s discussion of the foreshadowing choice of 
words in the opening of al-Akhtal’s “Wasit lies deserted” in The Poetics 
of Islamic Legitimacy, 139. 

This response often turns into a series of responses (a dialogue) between 
the lover and the external voice(s). I use the term “external voice” 
because the response can be in the voice of the beloved, a companion, a 
doctor, a blamer, a fortune teller, or a multiplicity of these voices. 

When the ghazal is especially ‘udhri in its orientation it usually lacks any 
previous meetings, which does not cancel the lover’s attempt to facilitate 
one in the moment of the ghazal. 

The parodic ghazal was structured so carefully in these terms as to 
become a form of alternative-nasib, so as to replace it without rejecting 
its relationship to it. This is clear from the way that Bashshar starts many 
of his panegyric qasidas with the very same structure of the parodic 
ghazal, but without the parody. Julie Scott Meisami discusses one such 


ine 


18. 
19. 


instance of Bashshar’s use of his own careful structuring of the ghazal as 
an alternative to the classical nasib. Her outline of what she calls, and 
what functions as, a nasib, is an exact replica of the above outline of the 
parodic ghazal in most of its elements: see Meisami, “The Uses of the 
Qasida,” 42-43. For similar gasidas that use the structural elements of 
the parodic ghazal as the elegiac prelude for praise poems, see his 
panygyric in praise of Sulayman ibn Hisham ibn ‘Abd al-Malik in 
Diwan, 1: 291-303. Another example is the gasida in praise of the caliph 
al-Mahdi in Diwan, 1: 323-332. 

As S. Stetkevych demonstrates, the parts of the gasida, especially the 
panegyric, reveal a ritual pattern that is co-opted from the pre-Islamic 
poetic tradition into political and courtly officialdom of the new Islamic 
rule. As a result, the courtly panegyric with its three sections, nasib, 
rahil, and madih, becomes a form of political negotiation for an entry 
into the court and into officialdom. See Stetkevych, The Poetics of 
Islamic Legitimacy. 

On “official distance” also see: Ibid., 14-20 and passim. 

‘Umar Ibn Abi Rabi ah’s ghazals do not function in this manner because 
they are structure-oriented and, most importantly, not as pointedly critical 
or parodic. To a certain extent they are constructed on the idea of fakhr 
(boasting), maybe not as a poetic gharad but as the motif of boast in 
general. This last point is also applicable to the wine poem, which, as 
Noorani shows, is a one-dimensional inversion of the motif of fakhr. 
Instead of being proud of maintaining “self-mastery, honor...etc.,” the 
poet expresses his pride in not maintaining these qualities. See Noorani, 
“Heterotopia,” 260. 


. See S. Stetkevych’s discussion of Abii al-‘Atahiya’s ghazal in The 


Poetics of Islamic Legitimacy, 146-152. For Bashshar’s own short (eight- 
verse) ghazal for the purpose of madih see the one in praise of the caliph 
al-Mahdi in Diwan, 1:257. 
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Introduction 


The aim of this study is to explore the description of architectural objects, 
including buildings, carpets, gardens, and fountains, in classical Arabic 
poetry by considering them in light of moder theories in the 
transdisciplinary area of interarts studies. Wasf or description has been one 
of the most salient characteristics of classical Arabic poetry. Many 
traditional Orientalists judged its descriptiveness negatively, regarding it as 
absolutely objective, mimetic, superficial, and realistic with a lack of 
imagination, emotion, originality, and creativity (see Von Grunebaum, “The 
Response,” 139-140). For the purpose of correcting the misunderstanding 
of these traditional Orientalists’ views, modern scholars have attempted to 
demonstrate the literary and aesthetic values of the poetic tradition (see 
Michael Sells, “Guises of the Ghul”; Sumi, Description).2 To further and 


deepen the understanding of wasf, the criticism of ekphrasis—a Western 
counterpart of wasf—and the perspectives of interarts theory are helpful. 
Ekphrasis is understood traditionally as a “clear and distinct description” of 
any object, while it is considered in its modern sense as “the verbal 
representation of real or fictitious texts composed in a non verbal sign 
system” (Sumi, Description, 6). In this modern conception, ekphrasis is 
concerned with the transdisciplinary field of intermedial and _ interarts 
studies. In this study, I focus on the ekphrasis of architecture that is 
intimately related to various media and genres. The meaning of the Arabic 
term bayt, “line of poetry,” literally denotes “house, building, tent”; thus, in 
Arabic, poetic structure can be related to architecture.2 Analysis of Arabic 
poems containing architectural motifs has principally focused on their 
historical, religious, political, and aesthetic value (Alami, Art and 
Architecture; Scott-Meisami, “The Palace-Complex”), but studies adopting 
intermedial and interarts theoretical perspectives+ are few in number and 
further investigation is needed. Therefore, I use the transdisciplinary 
perspectives of modern Western studies on interarts to clarify how classical 
Arabic poets employ architectural motifs to elicit imagination and emotion 
in the reader/listener, and how these motifs can express certain meanings 
and symbols. In so doing, I hope to contribute to scholarly and theoretical 
dimensions of the genre along with contemporary practice of other forms of 
artistic expression. 

In the following sections, I first discuss the qualities of architecture and 
its function that differentiate it from other types of art. In this discussion, I 
explore the idea of “occasionality,” the device of comparison and rivalry, 
the concept of ekphrasis or description, the importance of space, and the 
function of “eyes” or the gaze in the perception of space (Lefebvre, The 
Production, 75—76; Mitchell, Iconology, 118-120). Using these theoretical 
perspectives, I examine descriptions of architecture in classical Arabic 
poetry composed within a wide range of periods, from the pre-Islamic 
period to the early twentieth century. My investigation uses the framework 
of “transpositions” and considers the multidimensionality of architecture, as 
discussed by William Whyte and Philippe Hamon, who posit that “reading” 


architecture involves an understanding of translations, transferences, and 
transformations (Whyte, “How Do Buildings,” 154-155; Hamon, 
Expositions, 35).° The selected poetic descriptions include verses about the 
palace of al-Khawarnagq, built in the fifth century CE (Gordon, The Works, 
2: 518), and related khabars (anecdotes). Three poems are by ‘Abbasid 
poets, who analyzed space, viewing, and the concept of rivalry. The 
‘Abbasid poet Ibn Abi ‘Uyayna described the palace of Anas ibn Malik, 
who was a companion of the Prophet Muhammad. In the ninth century CE, 
the palaces of Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-861) were described by ‘Ali 
ibn al-Jahm (803-863) and al-Buhturt (821-897). Abi Talib al-Ma’miini 
(d. 993 CE, during the Samanid dynasty) wrote a poem containing a 
description of a carpet, which I examine in this paper. I also examine a 
panegyric for Muhammad V by the Nasrid poet Ibn Zamrak (1333-1393? 
CE), which contains a description of the Alhambra palace. And the 
neoclassical poet Ahmad Shawqi (1868-1932 CE) composed a poem on 
buildings in al-Andalus (including the Alhambra palace), as a mu ‘drada (an 
imitation or contrafaction) of the Siniyya (poem rhymed in the letter sin) of 
al-Buhturi. 

Through these examinations, I argue that architecture offers occasions 
for the classical Arabic poets to enrich and reinforce the meanings of their 
poems. Relying on Hamon’s idea, it can be said that architecture serves as a 
metaphorical operator that enables the visual realm of architecture to be 
translated into the realm of literary representation (Hamon, Expositions, xi— 
xii). The structural and intrinsic properties of architectural objects (domes, 
pillars, battlements, gardens, and ornaments) can incite and _ solicit 
representation (Hamon, Expositions, 192) in ways that can elicit the gaze, 
allure the senses, and magnetize the feelings. The function of the eyes as a 
literary representation is particularly important because it allows poets to 
reproduce the space of a building physically, socially, and metaphorically 
(Lefebvre, The Production, 26). Likewise, in ekphrasis, in which an object 
is represented verbally before the listeners’/readers’ eyes, the poets 
manipulate the ekphrastic force to arouse the imagination of the 
listeners/readers (Krieger, “The Problem of Ekphrasis,” 7). The concepts of 


rivalry and analogy are utilized by the poets to compare poetry and 
architecture, architecture and nature, the architect and the patron, and also 
the patron’s building and other buildings in the construction of their poems. 


Architecture and Other Works of Art 


Architecture is different from other works of art. Nelson Goodman states 
that a building can be a work of architectural art only when it signifies, 
means, refers, or symbolizes in some manner (Reconceptions, 33). 
According to him a building is bigger spatially and temporally than a 
musical performance or painting; it is even bigger than we are. In order to 
comprehend the whole, we have to explore it from more than one point of 
view. The interpretation of architecture cannot be separated from the work 
itself, because a building consists of a diverse mixture of visual and 
kinesthetic experiences, which could change as we view the building from 
different distances and angles, or from walking through it, or from climbing 
its stairs, and from actually using it (Goodman, Reconceptions, 45). An 
architectural work is generally fixed in place, unlike a concert that may be 
heard in different halls or a painting that can be reframed or rehung. 
Normally, the architectural work is fixed in a physical and cultural 
environment that changes at a slow pace (Goodman, Reconceptions, 32, 
33). Although an architectural work does not necessarily refer to political, 
social, economic, psychological, and cultural factors, it can express 
political, social, economic, and cultural “finalities’ (Goodman, 
Reconceptions, 43). 


Occasionality 


This physical and cultural fixation of an architectural work is related to 
Gadamer’s idea of “occasionality.” In occasionality, the meaning and 
contents of art forms are determined by the occasion for which they are 
intended (Gadamer, Truth, 144). Occasionality is emphasized when works 
of art are dedicated to someone. Through the dedication, some poets rely 


on architectural works, created or owned by their patrons, to express the 
meritorious traits of the patrons. To compose such panegyric poems, the 
poets use the mechanism of rivalry between a patron and other rulers, 
between the patron’s building and other buildings, between his building and 
nature (including sky, river, and gardens), and sometimes between the 
poet’s verbal art and the building itself as a work of art. 


Ekphrasis 


The mechanism of rivalry is further related to the concept of ekphrasis. 
Ekphrasis, traditionally, is defined as “clear and distinct description” of any 
object; however, in its modern sense, ekphrasis is “the verbal representation 
of real or fictitious texts composed in a non-verbal sign system” (Heffernan, 
Museum, 3).” All manmade objects can be read as “texts.” In fact, Whyte 
argues that architecture is a text that can be read (“How Do Buildings,” 
154). He further states that the manners in which architecture is represented 
visually—in paintings, plans, and prints—generate insights into the ways of 
interpreting architecture (172). In addition, it is worth mentioning that the 
goal of ekphrasis is to accomplish enargeia, “pictorial vividness,” through 
which objects are represented verbally for the listeners’/readers’ eyes. This 
aim accords with the understanding of wasf or description. In the Arabic 
literary tradition, the best wasf enables the listener to envision a described 
object with his/her own eyes (Sumi, Description, 7, 8). Classical Arabic 
poets often employ “the eyes” for listeners/readers to perceive and 
experience ekphrastic objects, and these experiences are not limited to 
pictorial, mimetic images of objects but are also used for expressing a larger 
conceptual metaphor (Sumi, Description). 

Ekphrasis is often discussed in connection with visual arts. According to 
James Heffernan, the intellectual pursuit of the ekphrasis or the relation 
between literature and the visual arts is mostly comparative (Museum, 1). 
One of the comparative perspectives is the ut pictura poesis (“as is painting 
so is poetry”) and “sister arts” tradition, which consists of the critical 
“tracing of resemblance” (Mitchell, Iconology, 48).8 Conversely, W.J.T. 


Mitchell treats the relation between literature and the visual arts as 
essentially paragonal, a struggle for dominance between the word and the 
image (Heffernan, Museum, 1): 


Poetry or verbal expression in general sees its signs as arbitrary and 
conventional—that is, “unnatural” in contrast to the natural signs of 
imagery. Painting sees itself as uniquely fitted for the representation of 
the visible world, whereas poetry is primarily concerned with the 
invisible realm of ideas and feelings. Poetry is an art of time, motion, 
and action; painting an art of space, stasis, and arrested action. The 
comparison of poetry and painting dominates aesthetics, then, precisely 
because there is so much resistance to the comparison, such a large gap 
to be overcome. 


(Mitchell, Iconology, 48) 


Mitchell adds that “the paragone or debate about poetry and painting is 
never just a contest between two kinds of signs,” but a struggle between 
soul and body, mind and world, culture and nature (49). In classical Arabic 
poetry, the poets broaden the device of rivalry that is present between the 
invisible world (verbal works of art) and the visible world (architectural 
works of art) to other relationships between the architectural object, other 
architectural objects, and nature. 


Space and Transpositions as Important Elements of 
Architecture 


Similarly to Mitchell’s understanding of visual arts as arts of space, some 
scholars regard space as a significant trait of architecture (Whyte, “How Do 
Buildings,” 167).9 For instance, Gadamer claims that a work of architecture 
“is as much determined by the aim it is to serve as by the place it is to take 
up in a total spatial context” (Truth, 157). He emphasizes the importance of 
space in architecture: 


Architecture gives shape to space. Space is what surrounds everything 
that exists in space. That is why architecture embraces all the other 
forms of representation; all works of plastic arts, all ornament. 
Moreover, it gives a place to the representational arts of poetry, music, 
acting, and dancing. By embracing all the arts, it asserts its own 
perspective everywhere. 


(Gadamer, Truth, 157) 


In addition, Henri Lefebvre claims, “(Social) space is a (social) product” 
(The Production, 26). He further states that “the space thus produced also 
serves as a tool of thought and of action; that in addition to being a means 
of production it is also a means of control, and hence of domination, of 
power” (The Production, 26), and that 


if poets struggle against the iciness of words and refuse to fall into the 
traps set by signs, it is even more appropriate that architects should 
conduct a comparable campaign, for they have at their disposal both 
materials analogous to signs (bricks, wood, steel, concrete) and matériel 
analogous to those “operations” which link signs together, articulating 
them and conferring meaning upon them (arches, vaults, pillars, and 
columns; openings and enclosures; construction techniques; and the 
conjunction and disjunction of such elements)... . Such genius produces 
spaces full of meaning, spaces which first and foremost escape 
mortality; enduring, radiant, yet also inhabited by a specific local 
temporality. 


(Lefebvre, The Production, 137) 


In applying Lefebvre’s understanding of space to classical Arabic poetry, it 
can be said that the poets produce space and confer meanings upon 
architectural motifs or materials by attempting to reveal before the eyes of 
the listeners/readers invisible spaces pertinent to them. 


In relation to space, Whyte claims that architecture is analogous to a 
series of “transpositions,” following Mikhail Bakhtin’s idea (Whyte, “How 
Do Buildings,” 154; Bakhtin, “The Problem’). For this he offers three 
bases. First, architecture is a text in some respects, and buildings are a 
particular kind of text, but different from verbal and linguistic texts. He 
further states that “architecture is instrumental as well as ornamental and 
symbolic; it is subject to the laws of physics; and it is also an art form” 
(“How Do Buildings,” 154). Second, architecture and architectural 
interpretation can be associated with a wide variety of media and genres. 
Merely representing it as text tout court leads to a misunderstanding of the 
multiplicity of texts. Third, because a structure develops from conception to 
construction and then to interpretation, the aim of the creator and the 
meaning grasped by the interpreter may differ (“How Do Buildings,” 155). 

As part of the transpositions, the adoption of architecture in poems can 
be regarded as the poet’s reception and reaction to it or his interpretation of 
architecture. This reception is further communicated by the poet to the 
listener/reader.!° According to Whyte, to interpret architecture we should 
consider not only the architect’s intention, plan, and work but also the 
reception of all these by the inhabitant and the visitor to the architect’s 
work, thereby recognizing the multidimensionality of architecture. By 
experiencing buildings through inhabiting and visiting, “we give 
significance to them and read meanings into them” (Whyte, “How Do 
Buildings,” 167). Indeed, Umberto Eco says, “we commonly experience 
architecture as communication, even while recognizing its functionality” 
(“Function,” 182). 

Similarly to the concept of transpositions, Hamon claims, in connection 
with the “spatial effect” of architecture as well as the analogy between the 
building and the text, that the effect of architecture is frequently the product 
of operations in space that include “transferences, transformations, or 
quotations” (Expositions, 35): 


Just as the literary text is generally a rewriting of other texts, a 
palimpsest, the writer often perceives the city or the house as the visible 


stratification, or as a “reuse” (the equivalent in the terminology of 
architecture of the quotation) of other constructions, in other words, as 
the reabsorption of diachrony into a more or less homogeneous or 
disparate synchrony. Rewriting founds the building, as it founds the 
text. 


(Hamon, Expositions, 35) 


I use Whyte and Hamon’s perceptions of transpositions as the framework to 
explore a selection of classical Arabic poetry and its relevant anecdotes. 
The “transpositions” include an examination of how poets transpose 
nonverbal signs (architecture) into verbal signs (poetry) “in intersemiotic 
transmutation” (Whyte, “How Do Buildings,” 172), and how the poems and 
anecdotes are received and interpreted according to time and space within 
the literary genre (Sumi, “The Tyranny of the Anecdote”).!! Transpositions 
are also used to study the interactive relations between architecture and 
poetry. The multiplicity of architecture serves to elucidate and enhance the 
various meanings of ekphrastic poems on architectural structures in 
classical Arabic poetry. 


Architecture as a Subject of Classical Arabic Poetry 


According to Gustave Von Grunebaum, buildings were disregarded as a 
legitimate subject of poetry until the “Abbasid era (“Response to Nature,” 
144). The earliest reference to architecture as a main motif can be traced to 
the “Abbasid critic Ibn Qutayba’s (828-889 CE) Kitab al-Shir wa-al- 
Shu‘arad’, where he states, “The modern poet must not deviate from the 
ancient poet’s manner (madhhab) in these parts (aqsam al-shi'r). [...]!2 He 
must not halt at an inhabited dwelling (manzil) or weep over the walled 
buildings (mushayyad al-bunyan) because the ancients halted at an 
obliterated dwelling and an effaced trace...” (16). There are poems relating 
to architecture before the ‘Abbasid era in which architectural motifs appear, 
but in most cases the motifs are presented in only one or a few lines and in 


some poems only the name of a building is mentioned. It was the pre- 
Islamic period that witnessed the conventional motif of the ruined abodes 
(atlal) that has a bearing on architectural themes.!3 


Power, Authority, and Violence in the Khawarnag Palace 


The most influential motif of architecture can be traced to the pre-Islamic 
period, and a palace, al-Khawarmag (Alami, Art and Architecture, 130).!4 It 
was built by the Sasanians in the fifth century CE (Gordon et al., The Works 
of Ibn Wadih al-Ya‘qubi, 518, n. 1373).15 A khabar (anecdote) concerning 
the palace and its pertinent poetic verses can be found in several 
authoritative classical literary compilations, such as Kitab al-Aghani of Abi 
al-Faraj al-Isfahant (897-967 CE) and Kitab al-Hayawan of al-Jahiz (ca. 
776-869 CE). There are some variants in the content of this khabar. The 
gist of the story is that an architect called Sinimmar, who was of Byzantine 
(rumi) origin, had built the magnificent palace, al-Khawarnagq, for the king 
of the Lakhmid Arabs at al-Hira, al-Nu'man ibn Imri’ al-Qays (1. ca. 400— 
418 CE).!6 The anecdote was also widely known by the title of “The 
Reward of Sinimmar” (al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, 2: 92, 93), an 
expression that is used proverbially to convey the idea of returning evil for 
good.!7 

One variant of the khabar, shown in the following text as Khabar 1, is 
preceded by an account of how King al-Nu'man constructed the palace at 
the command of Yazdegerd I (r. ca 399-420 CE), the Sasanian Persian king. 
The king wanted to build a palace for his son, who needed a salubrious and 
healthful house free of disease and illness in the deserts of the Arabs (al- 
Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, 2: 92). Khabar 1 indicates the background of the 
anecdote, with the relationship between the king and the architect. Khabar 2 
follows immediately after Khabar 1. 


Khabar 1 (Kitab al-Aghani, 2: 92): 


The one who built the Khawarnag was a man called Sinimmar. When he 
finished building it, people were amazed by its beauty and the 
perfection of his work. He [Sinimmar] said, “if I had known that you 
[al-Nu'man] would give me my full share of wages and treat me as I| 
deserve, I would have created a palace that rotates to face the sun in 
whichever direction it circulates.” They [The king] said, “You could 
have built something better than this and did not build it!?” Then he 
[Sinimmar] was commanded to be taken and he [al-Nu’man] pushed 
him from the top of the palace.18 


Khabar 2 (Kitab al-Aghani, 2: 92): 


He [the narrator] said, among some reports: He [Sinimmar] said, “I 
know the location of a defect in this palace. If it is pulled down, the 
entire palace falls down.” The king replied to him, “By God, do not ever 
show it to anyone (at all)!” Then he [Sinimmar] was thrown from the 
top of the palace. 


Like khabar 1, khabar 2 is an explanation for why the king killed the 
architect. It metaphorically expresses the power and authority of 
architecture, which the king desperately desired to defend. The architect 
was aware of the palace’s weakness and the king killed the architect to 
protect the palace and its secret. 

Khabar 2 also reminds us that a building is grounded in the law of 
physics. The palace was erected on the foundation of the pivotal point, that 
is, “the spot of defect.” Another khabar of a similar content uses the word 
ajurra or “a baked brick,” which caused the collapse of the palace. This plot 
depends on the architectural structure and materials. It may help the listener, 
when he listens to it, to foresee a visual image of the building “falling from 
a height.” However, what fell down was not the palace but the architect. It 
is ironic that Sinimmar was thrown from the top of the palace which he 
constructed. 


Khabar 3 (al-Jahiz, Kitab al-Hayawan, 1: 23, 24): 


Some Arabs said, regarding an Arab king’s murder of Sinimmar, the 
Byzantine, that when the king ascended the Khawarnaq, he saw an 
edifice which he had never seen the like of before. He [fore]saw the 
view from that [edifice]. He feared that if he let him [Sinimmar] live 
and he [the king] died, he [Sinimmar] would build such an edifice for 
another king. [So] he [the king] then threw him [Sinimmar] down from 
the top of the palace. 


Unlike the previous two khabars, this Khabar 3 indicates no fault on the 
part of Sinimmar. He merely executed his work, building a magnificent 
palace. The ending, Sinimmar’s death, is the same. However, the reason for 
killing him here is slightly different. It was because the king feared that 
another king might own a similar magnificent palace in the future. On this, 
Khabar 3 says, “He [fore]saw the view from that [edifice].” This phrase is 
“ra @ fit dhalika al-mustashraf” in Arabic. Istashrafa means “to look out” or 
“to view,” so “mustashraf’ can be understood as “the viewed” or “the 
view.” Because the king calls the architect “the foreigner” in this poem, this 
sentence hints at a threat of exposure or infiltration by others. Although 
“mustashraf’ can also mean “terrace,” taking it as “the view” in which he 
foresaw another more magnificent palace erected for another king seems 
more appropriate in context. 

Al-Isfahani records that one al-Kalbi recounted in verse an affair 
between him and a king (al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Aghani, 2: 93):19 
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1. received from him— 
may God repay him [evil for evil]— 
The reward of Sinimmar, 
who was not guilty, 


2. Except that he constructed for seventy years20 
the edifice 
On which he had raised 
Baked bricks and molten [iron]. 


3. When the king saw 
the summit of the building completed, 
It looked like a high mountain 
or an elevated peak. 


4, Sinimmar expected to receive 
all kinds of gifts 
And to earn the friendship 
and favor of the king. 


5. The king said, 
“Throw down the foreigner from the top of the 
palace.” 
By the eternal God, 
that was a most extraordinary affair. 


The poem that al-Kalbi recites, related to the khabar of Sinimmar, indicates 
the authority and violence of the palace through the expression of height. 
Lefebvre asserts “verticality and great height have ever been the spatial 


expression of potentially violent power” (Production, 98). The height of the 
palace metaphorically emphasizes the king’s cruelty and ingratitude. The 
first line says that al-Kalbi got “the reward of Sinimmar” from a king. It is 
understood that the king returned evil for al-Kalbi’s good deeds. This 
quotation of “the reward of Sinimmar,” echoing the voice of another text 
(Hamon, Expositions, 202), suggests a transpositional dimension of the 
anecdote. The poem goes on to explain how the architect spent long years 
collecting architectural materials for the palace. It attempts to state that the 
palace was accomplished by the great efforts of the architect. For King al- 
Nu'man, the palace was built high and was like a mountain or a peak. 
Sinimmar expected the king to be impressed by the height. The poem 
reveals the violence of the height, because the height that the architect 
produced by years of assiduous endeavors is used as a weapon to murder 
him. Sinimmar was brought to the highest place, which is in parallel to his 
reward, but he was thrown down to the earth, which is the lowest place. 


Renunciation of Power and Authority 


In the latter years of al-Nu'man’s life, the Khawarnaq palace became a 
symbol of transience (Alami, Art and Architecture, 144-148). The pre- 
Islamic Christian poet of al-Hira, “Adiyy ibn Zayd (d. c. 600), says 
concerning al-Nu man’s later years: 
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9. Remember the lord 


of al-Khawarnaq 
When he looked down [from the palace] one day, 
for the right guidance requires contemplation. 
10. He was delighted with his state:21 
his vast wealth, 
The broad river [Euphrates], 
and the Sadir palace, 
11. But his heart was disturbed 
and he said: 
“What good is the bliss of the living 
when he is heading for death?” 


‘Adiyy ibn Zayd imagined al-Nu'man’s frame of mind when he 
contemplated the inevitability of death. The worldly pleasure of possession 
was meaningless (Alami, Art and Architecture, 144-148). This attitude 
stands in contrast to al-Nu’man’s past attachment to al-Khawarnaq, which 
projected his desire for wealth, admiration, and elevation. Before the threat 
of mortality, the palace had become worthless for the king. 


Arrogance and Rivalry in a Palace 


The palace of Anas ibn Malik, who was known as a companion of the 
Prophet Muhammad, is described by the ‘Abbasid poet Ibn Abr “Uyayna, 
who lived at the end of the eighth and the beginning of the ninth centuries 
CE. According to Ibn Qutayba, the palace of Anas was situated at Basra 
(Kitab ‘Uyin al-Akhbar, 2: 222). A “palace” generally corresponds to the 
Arabic word “qasr.” It often refers to an “enclosed space” rather than to a 
“palace” or “castle,” because of the meaning of the Arabic root q-s-r, “to 
restrict” or “to limit” (Northedge, “Palaces,” 29). Therefore it may suggest 
a covered garden and other spaces, such as a promenade (nuzha), on the site 
of a palace, as seen in the following verses. The full poem consists of 11 
lines. 
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1. O how pleasant 
that palace is as a palace and a promenade 
With vast plains 
not rugged or cramped. 


2. With plants 
like virgin slave-girls 
And the earth as if its soil 
were perfumed with rose water and musk. 


3. As if the [other] palaces of the land 
in its surroundings look up 
To a king standing 
at the pulpit of the reign. 


4. It towers 
above them, 
And points laughing at those 
who bow their heads, crying. 


The pleasantness and beauty of the palace are declared by its extensive 
grounds. Referring to plants as virgins suggests that they are fresh, verdant, 
and untrodden. The poem continues to stimulate the sense of smell in the 
readers through the redolent rose water and musk. The palace is personified 


because it signifies its lord’s character. Anas’s palace, standing like a king, 
gathers the gaze and admiration of the other palaces on the land around it. 
In the rivalry between his palace and other palaces, the arrogance of his 
palace for its magnificence over others, who are humble, is explicit. The 
dialectic of arrogance and humility is conveyed through the upward and 
downward directions of the gaze—that is, the gazes cross. 


The Journey of the Eyes in al-Harini Palace 


In the ‘Abbasid era, we find a number of poems with buildings as the main 
motif. One of them is a panegyric by ‘Ali ibn al-Jahm (803-863 CE) for 
Caliph al-Mutawakkil (r. 847-861) that describes al-Haruni palace at 
Samarra’, 125 km north of Baghdad, where the ‘Abbasid dynasty located its 
capital from 836 to 892. A number of palaces were constructed there. Some 
sources indicate the enormous sums spent by the caliphs on architecture 
(Northedge, “Palaces,” 31-32). Al-Hartni palace was built originally by 
Caliph Hariin al-Wathig bi-Allah (r. 842-847), the elder brother of Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (Sugita, Jibutsu, 331). After al-Wathiq’s death, al- 
Mutawakkil settled there and added some buildings to the site (Northedge, 
“Palaces,” 37—39).22 

It can be assumed that ‘Ali ibn al-Jahm actually saw the palace and spent 
time there, because he was al-Mutawakkil’s court poet. According to al- 
Isfahani’s Kitab al-Aghani, the caliph favored the poet to the extent that he 
invited the latter to his social gatherings. But the caliph later came to detest 
the poet because he harshly slandered the caliph’s boon companions before 
the caliph. Al-Isfahani reports that the poet was jailed by the caliph before 
being exiled (10: 186). A short explanation is inserted before the khabar: 
“He [Ali ibn al-Jahm] sends a panegyric (madih) from his jail” (10: 186), 
which suggests that the poet may have composed the panegyric with his 
memory of the view of the palace while in prison. 

In the understanding of ekphrasis, the representation of an imaginary 
work of art is generally called “notional ekphrasis” (Heffernan, Museum, 
14).23 Heffernan claims that “In one sense, the availability of a painting 


represented by a poem should make no difference to our experience of the 
poem, which...is made wholly of words. But the availability of a painting 
allows us to see how the poem reconstructs it, how the poet’s word seeks to 
gain its control over the painter’s image” (Heffernan, Museum, 7). If we 
rely on his idea, “Ali ibn al-Jahm’s description of al-Hariini palace is not a 
notional ekphrasis because the palace existed. His original readers/listeners, 
therefore, were supposed to be able to confirm how he reconstructed the 
palace in his ode, even though he described it from memory. However, later 
readers would have no knowledge about the appearance of the palace, since 
only its ruins survived (Northedge, “Palaces,” 38). The poem is presented 
as follows: 
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(Ali Ibn al-Jahm, Diwan, 28-31) 


I still hear 
that the sovereigns build [their palaces] 
According to 
the degree of their dignity. 


I know that 
the wisdom of men 
Is judged 
by their monuments. 


The Byzantines [are judged] 
by what their forebears built, 
And the Persians 
by what was handed down about their nobility. 


When we saw 
the building of the Imam, 
We saw the caliphate 
in its proper house. 


We would consider 
that it [the caliphate] had arrogance, 
And you lowered 
the arrogance of the mighty caliphs. 


You built 


10. 


11. 


12. 


proof in support of Muslims 
Against unbelievers 
and infidels, 


Marvels the Persians 
did not see 
Nor the Byzantines 
in their ages. 


Courtyards where 
the eyes travel 
And become dim 
in the vast expanses. 


A royal dome 
so high, 
As if the stars 
inform it of their secrets. 


Delegations 

prostrated themselves to it, 
When it appeared 

to their eyes. 


When it 
shines, 
The eyes perceive 
the edge of the eyelid in it. 


When its light 
is kindled in Iraq, 

The flame of the light 
illuminates Hijaz. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


[The palace] has battlements 

as if the spring clothed them 
Like a garden 

with its flowers. 


[The battlements] are set in order 
in a mosaic 
Like the setting of jewels 

for women and virgins. 


They are like escorted maidens 
coming out 
In the procession of the Easter of Christians 
and their fast breaking. 


Some of them 
plait their hair, 
And others 
tighten their girdles. 


Its lofty roof, 
looking down 
On date palms 
with their fruits. 


If the wind 
blows on them, 
It makes [you] hear 
the singing of slave girls with their string[ed 
instruments ]. 


And an angry fountain seeks vengeance 
from the sky, 
And does not cease 


to seek it. 


20. [The fountain] sends back 
to the clouds 
The abundant rain they had sent down 
to the earth. 


21. If Solomon 
had been informed 
By his demons 
of some of their knowledge, 


22. He would surely 
have preferred 
The Hashimites 
for their distinguished dignity. 


23. May the earth forever 
be inhabited by you 
O best of 
all inhabitants! 


24. I ended up after [serving] you 
at the bottom of the prison 
Whose visitors before 
I used to pity. 


In the opening, the poet offers a common perspective that buildings can 
demonstrate to a degree the greatness and wisdom of their creator- 
sovereigns and people, and he mentions the Byzantines and Persians as 
examples. He then moves to his focus, al-Mutawakkil’s palace, and says 
that the great building is suitable for the caliphate (I. 4), and that in its 
presence the images of all other powerful caliphs pale by comparison (1. 5). 


The poem depicts the vast expanses of al-Harini palace visually, through 
the use of eyes. It declares that al-Mutawakkil constructed the palace as a 
proof of his legitimate Islamic rule (1. 6). This declaration implies that the 
magnificence of the building derives from the caliph’s excellence and 
greatness (Sumi, Description, 155—158).24 In other words, the expression of 
the expanses of the palace is parallel to the magnanimity and generosity of 
the caliph. The persona calls the caliph “you,” which gives an impression of 
the close relationship between him and the caliph. The palace contains 
many marvels. One marvel is the courtyards where the beholders’ eyes 
travel. Their vastness dims the sight of the eyes. The use of “the eyes” gives 
the readers an illusion that they view the palace by means of them; these 
“eyes” work both for the readers/listeners in the original setting in the 
khabar and those in the later settings, including ourselves. For the listeners 
in the original setting, who knew its structure and appearance, the operation 
of the eyes was the experiential function that makes the palace appear from 
a fresh angle or contributes to a “correct” view (Wolf, “Description as a 
Transmedial Mode,” 14). Conversely, for the readers like us who do not 
know what the palace looks like, the poem describes it in order to convey a 
vivid idea of it, to represent it or evoke it in the recipients’ imagination 
(Wolf, “Description as a Transmedial Mode,” 14). In fact, Murray Krieger 
says that language is “a privileged medium in its very intelligibility that 
opens the sensible world to the free-ranging imagination without being 
bound by the limitations of the sensible as revealed in the visual field” 
(“The Problem of Ekphrasis,” 7). With this force of imagination of 
language, the poem tries to show to the readers’ minds that the royal dome 
is so high that the stars can speak to it. 

The use of “the eyes” in the beginning of the palace description expands 
their power to scan the rest of the architectural parts of the palace. When the 
light of the dome is lit in Iraq, where the palace is located, its illumination 
reaches Hijaz in the Arabian Peninsula (1. 12). The height of the dome and 
the brightness of its light are here metaphorically expressed. “The eyes” 
continue to travel to the battlements (1. 13). The poem describes them as 
like a spring garden and adorned with mosaics that are likened to maidens’ 


jewels. It employs the force of an image of the resplendent floral garden to 
evoke, in the mind of the readers/listeners, the visual arts of mosaics on the 
battlements. After the battlements, the eyes shift their gaze to the lofty roof 
and then to the water of the fountain (Il. 17-19). The water spurts so high 
that it reaches the clouds. In the poet’s description, the palace is connected 
to the sky through the water. Line 19 plays on the root f-w-r, meaning to be 
angry or to boil, to portray the fountain spurting water. It may also play on 
th-’-r, meaning to seek vengeance; and the last word, jl, is the lightened 
form of BG but also suggests the root word th-w-r, meaning to boil with 
anger. The viewers’ gaze wanders widely, both horizontally and vertically. 
Utilizing this suggested movement, the description imparts the spatial 
immensity of the palace site and buildings. 

The poet thus produces space through the description of architectural 
motifs or materials, as Lefebvre argues. The space produced by the poet is 
also rendered as a means of control, domination, and power for the caliph 
(Lefebvre, The Production, 26). King Solomon, the son of David, who 
could control demons and jinn, would have preferred the Hashimites, i.e., 
the “Abbasids, (ll. 21, 22)—that is, al-Hariini’s palace would please even 
Solomon, for whom the jinn constructed marvelous buildings (Qur an, 34: 
12-13). “The best inhabitants” may refer both to the inhabitants of the 
caliph’s kingdom and to those of the palace. The analogous relationship 
between the kingdom and the palace alludes to the idea that the palace 
signifies the Islamic polity. 

The last line surprisingly reveals that the poet/persona who is composing 
this poem is in the depths of the prison to which al-Mutawakkil has sent 
him. He may have created the panegyric to plead with the caliph for his 
release. The verb “tabawwa.a,” translated as “[I] settled down,” meaning 
“to be taken in a place,” signifies the poet’s immobilization and fixation in 
the jail, which is exactly opposite to the free movement of “the eyes” in the 
spacious site of the palace. In other words, there is a clear contrast between 
the underground prison and the royal dome, which is so high that it reaches 
the sky. In this scheme, the poet was successful in accentuating the vastness 
and height of the palace, while the nosedive from the sky to the depths of 


the prison in the last line may have lowered the dignity and generosity of al- 
Mutawakkil, as the khabar indicates his resentment of the poet when he 
heard the line. According to the khabar, the poet’s earnest request via the 
construction of the spectacular palace through his verbal art failed to 
achieve its goal of the poet’s release from prison (al-Isfahani, 10: 186). 


Rivalry between Nature and the Nature Beautified by the 
Caliph in al-Ja fari Palace 


Al-Buhturi describes a lake (birka) in al-Ja‘ fari palace in his panegyric for 
al-Mutawakkil, composed in 861 CE in Samarra’ (Sperl, Mannerism, 38). It 
consists of forty lines.2526 Al-Mutawakkil began the construction of this 
palace at the inlet of the Qatil al-Kisrawi in Samarra’ in 859 CE. He moved 
to the city in 860 and was assassinated there in 861, after which the city was 
abandoned (Northedge, “Palaces,” 39). In this poem the rivalry is set 
between the caliph’s lake and the Tigris River. In the poem the Tigris boldly 
challenges the lake to a beauty contest, but that challenge will be foiled: 
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(al- Buhturi, Diwan, 2416) 


13. How dare Tigris like a jealous rival 
vie with it [the lake] in beauty sometimes, 
And it surpass it [the lake] 
at other times? 
(trans. with close reference to Sperl, Mannerism, 39) 


In the scheme of the poem, Sperl (Mannerism, 41) sees that in the gardens 
and the lake of the palace nature is recreated by the caliph, because the 
caliph adds a new meaning to the concept of beauty with his high morality 
and beneficence. Indeed, the poem says in a later line, “[When facing the 
Caliph] the world sees its beauties as blemishes” (1. 35). Before his virtue, 


all natural beauty fades (Sperl, Mannerism, 41). Through his spiritual 
power, even the fish swim like birds with wings in the lake. 
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22, The fish it contains 
cannot reach its limits 
Because of the distance 
between its nearest and its furthest point. 


23. They swim therein 
with wings on their waists 
Like birds whose 
feathers flutter in the air, 


24. Having a wide basin 
in its lower regions 
When they descend 
and ample space in its upper reaches. 
(trans. Sperl, Mannerism, 44—45) 


By the grace of the caliph, space is expanded infinitely for the fish in the 
lake. Horizontally, the lake is so vast that they are unable to reach the 
further side. The poet likens the fish’s fins to the wings of birds, which 
seem to be the opposite of fish in terms of the vertical extremes they 
occupy. Space is produced and amplified both horizontally and vertically. 
This spaciousness is likewise reflected in the vastness of the garden (Sperl, 
Mannerism, 45). 


Fusion and Tension between the Carpet and the Actual Garden 


Abu Talib al-Ma mini (d. 993 CE) was a poet for the Samanid emirs, 
among them Mansur I (r. 961-976). His panegyric for Abii Nasr ibn Abt 
Zayd, on the occasion of his inauguration as a vizier when he moved to his 
new house (dar), contains the motif of carpets as a part of the description of 
the building: 
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26. Every assembly 
in the house 
Is decorated 
with spring clothing, 


27. [In which] I see a stream 
flowing from the carpet, like a garden, 
Between each of two sets 
of leather containers.27 


28. Its water poured into gardens 
on its west side 


Till they 
have shallows, 


2D And its beholder trembled 
with youthful sensual desire and delight 
At the dyed tint 
of the blood of hearts. 


30. This garden’s weeping 
in the shade is from nothing but 
Shame and disgrace 
before [the carpet’s] garden. 


31. The decoration [of the carpet] resembles 
the design [of the gardens], 
Just as [the gardens’ ] children [flowers] resemble 
[the house’s] comely statues. 


Al-Ma mini’s description of carpets (farsh or bisat) demonstrates fusion as 
well as tension between a garden depicted on a carpet and an actual garden 
in the palace. This is the duel between the visual representation of a garden 
in the carpet and that of the garden of the palace by the poet’s pen. His 
description is ambiguous to the extent that it gives an impression of “the 
carpet” as merely a simile to the real garden. As Sugita claims, however, the 
carpet garden is represented as if it were an actual garden in the palace 
(Sugita, Jibutsu, 274). The poet saying “ara (I see)” in line 27 shows Ernst 
Gombrich’s “the beholder’s share” in the reception of aesthetic objects 
(Bernhart, 148).28 According to Wolf, it is indeed in the recipient’s mind, in 
his or her imagination, that the signs of a text or representation have to 
coalesce into something that can be identified and experienced in analogy to 
the real-life phenomena referred to in the respective descriptions (Wolf, 36). 
The viewer (i.e., the poet in this case) of “A stream flowing from the 
carpet” is seized by an illusion that a real stream runs out of the carpet. The 
water flows to the extent that it produces shallows in the garden (l. 28). 


With his poetic description, the poet blurs the distinction between the carpet 
garden and the real garden, by moving the beholder’s eyes from the carpet 
inside the house to the real garden. The beholder’s share is further adopted 
in “man absara (whoever beholds)” in line 29. The blood-red color of the 
carpet stimulates the sensuous desire and joy of the beholders, including the 
poet. In fact, the beholder’s share lies in the effective quality of enargeia or 
vividness that derives from activating his/her inward vision and an 
emotional response (Bernhart, 148). In the beholder’s mind, the distinction 
between the carpet garden and the real garden blurs, as the poet seeks to 
transcend the boundaries of the visual work of art and the actual garden. 

In the competition between the two gardens, victory goes to the carpet 
garden. The poem states that the real garden is ashamed and disgraced in 
comparison to the carpet garden (1. 30). The decoration of the carpet 
resembles (shabaha) the real garden, just as the garden’s children, which 
may be taken as beautiful flowers, resemble (shabaha) the house’s comely 
statues (I. 31). In this line the poet depicts a “resemblance” or tashabuh 
between the art of the carpet and nature, and between nature and the art of 
sculpture. It is obvious that he is conscious of making the comparison or 
portraying a competition between visual art and nature. Moreover, al- 
Ma’mini perhaps challenged himself to outdo both nature (the real garden) 
and the visual art (the carpet garden) with his poetic art. With his poem, he 
tried to show that the architectural objects (the carpet garden) created by his 
patron possess a superior aesthetic quality compared to nature. 


The Rivalry between the Palace and the Poetry 


The Andalusi poet and vizier of the Nasrid era, Ibn Zamrak (1232-1492 
CE), has a panegyric dedicated to Sultan Muhammad V (r. 1354-1359, 
1362-1391) with the description of the Alhambra palace in Granada. The 
sultan rebuilt the largest part of the palace, the Palacio de Comares, in 1365 
(Sumi, Description, 159—160).29 The poet was aware of the parallel drawn 
between the construction of the building and of the poem via his 
employment of the verb bana (to build) in line 30 (Sumi, Description, 183). 


He plays on the word “to build” in reference to both the patron’s palace and 
his poem: 
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(ibn Zamrak, Diwan, 524) 


30. Say to him whose poetry 
is built on beauty, 
“May you ever build 
well upon it.” 


In the dedication to his patron, the poet not only demonstrates how the 
architectural work is splendid, he also makes it symbolize the Nasrid 
kingdom that is governed by the sultan as well as the ideal heavenly polity. 
In fact, the poem was recited at the circumcision of the Emir “Abd Allah, 
son of Muhammad V (Fernandez-Puertas, 1: 107; Puerta Vilchez, Reading, 
213, 215). Ibn Zamrak devoted some 46 lines (Il. 60-105) of his 146-line 
poem to the ekphrasis of the palace, including its garden. The panegyric is 
composed of the nasib or elegiac prelude (Il. 1-28), and the madih or praise 
(ll. 29-146). Therefore, the description of the Alhambra is a part of the 
madih (Sumi, Description, 160). The opening of its description is as 
follows: 
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(ibn Zamrak, Diwan, 524) 


How beautiful 

your building is, 
For by the decree of good fortune, 
it transcends all others! 


How many joyful comforts 
for the eyes are found in it, 
It rekindles the passions of 
even a sedate man’s soul. 


The luminous stars would love 
to be fixed in its vault, 

Rather than traverse 

the vault of heaven. 


Were they to present themselves 
among its first arrivals, 

They would vie with the handmaidens, 
to serve your pleasure. 


It has a portico of 

surpassing beauty, 

Through which the palace vies in beauty 
with the vault of heaven. 


With how many fine draperies 
have you adorned it, 


Whose colorful embroidery 
makes us forget the Yemeni brocades! 


66. And how many arches rise 
in its courtyard supported by columns 
Which all night long 
are adomed with light, 


67. Till you think them the celestial spheres 
that have revolved in their orbits 
Overshadowing the pillars of dawn 

that shone dimly through the night. 


68. The columns have produced 
every rare wonder 
That proverbs carry off 
spreading far and wide. 


69. In the palace there is burnished marble 
whose luminous sheen 
Has revealed what lay hidden 
in the darkness. 


70. When the columns are 
illumined by the sun’s rays, 
You would think them, 
despite their huge size, pearls. 
(trans. Sumi, Description, 173) 


Through use of architectural terms, sites, and materials, the device of 
rivalry between the palace created by the sultan and heaven (or nature) is 
employed. To begin, the poet judges that the building is the best among all 
the other buildings on earth. The viewers see a display of the joyful 
comforts in the building (1. 61). Then the poem compares the building with 


heaven. The duel ends in victory for the building, as even the luminous stars 
would seek to stay and serve the sultan rather than travelling across the 
vault of heaven. A portico is again bent on outdoing the vault of heaven in 
beauty (1. 64). The poet then uses architectural terms such as “draperies” (1. 
65), “arches” (1. 66), “pillars” (1. 67), and “columns” (I. 68), and includes 
the material “marble” (1. 69). With these terms/sites, Ibn Zamrak produces 
Space and confers meanings on architectural motifs. Also, the qualities of 
the palace, in its external, material, and physical description, are praised 
with verbal power that showcases its internal, spiritual, and metaphysical 
qualities. 


The Cumulative Aesthetic Effect of the Inscribed Verses on the 
Walls of the Alhambra 


Exceeding the realm of verbal art, this poem can be posited as an 
intersection of “transpositions” or “transferences” among various arts. As a 
matter of fact, the poem is an essential part of the architectural work— 
composed for and engraved on its walls at the height of the eyes of visitors. 
Lines 60—70, 87-89, 92-93, 103-105, and 123 (altogether twenty lines) 
were actually inscribed on the walls of the Sala de las Dos Hermanas (the 
Hall of the Two Sisters) in the palace.5° The twenty lines describing the 
Alhambra (including its garden) are part of the twenty-four verses which 
were carved on the walls. Sixteen verses are in circular cartouches, and the 
other eight in rectangular ones. The architectural work of art was transposed 
into the verbal art (the poem) during the composition of the poem. The 
poem was then transposed into the omamentation of the architecture, when 
it was engraved on the wall. Thus, the features of the architecture were 
verbalized, and the verbalized art was then returned to the architecture. 
With the inscription of the poem’s verses, Ibn Zamrak’s ekphrasis of the 
palace achieved aesthetic effects, and now offers a complex 
interreferentiality between the visual art (architecture), the verbalized visual 
art (the poem), and the visualized verbal art (the inscribed verses) (Sumi, 
Description, 183-184). 


The engraved verses further bear an interpretive function, in terms of 
their mutual and composite effect. According to Puerta Vilchez (Reading, 
214), four verses of the twenty-four were reworked by Yusuf III (r. 1376— 
1417), based on Ibn Zamrak’s original verses for the inscription. The 
following first and second verses are among them: 
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1. I am the garden 
that is adorned by beauty: 
Behold my beauty, 
and you will grasp the commentary on my decoration. 


2: Thanks to my lord, 
the Imam Muhammad, 
I excel [in beauty] the best of those to come 
and of those who have gone before. 


The first verse says that “I” am “the garden (rawd).” “My beauty” can refer 
to both the real gardens and the “garden” in the decorative inscribed verses. 
The real gardens are the Courtyard of the Lions and the original Courtyard 
of Lindaraja (Puerta Vilchez, Reading, 215), situated adjacent to the hall. 
The inscribed verses are framed in circular cartouches and rectangular ones, 
alternating with one another, with foliate, floral, and geometrical 
omamentations (Puerta Vilchez, Reading, 16). The ornamentations serve to 
make the verses look like a garden. The first verse then says that you would 
benefit from the commentary or sharh of the garden. “Sharh” is a term 
often used for “commentary” about classical Arabic poetry. The inscribed 
poem is the commentary on the real garden. Thus, the meaning of the real 
garden will become clear when you read the commentary. This means that 


the beauty of the garden is revealed by the poetic verses. The beauty of 
nature and the visual arts (the palace, including the decorations) is disclosed 
only in coupling with the verbal arts, that is, the poem. 


Glory depicted by the Alhambra 


Ibn Zamrak’s description of the Alhambra celebrates its glory. The poem 
addresses the readers and/or viewers by appealing to their olfactory sense in 
addition to visual sensations: the garden is wonderfully fragrant in all 
directions (1. 92). The palace’s lookouts are situated so high that we can 
command a view of far away (lI. 93). Here the poet utilizes space—the 
height and width of the palace—and links this to the brilliance of the 
building by invoking its loftiness and vastness. It symbolizes the perfect 
political realm of the Islamic kingdom (Sumi, Description, 182), which is 
demonstrated by the sultan’s control of the space, both vertically and 
horizontally, and his choices for displaying its beauty (1. 94). 
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92. | We did not know of any other garden 
more delightful in freshness, 
More fragrant in all its directions, 
or more pleasant in the picking of its fruits. 


93. Nor have we seen a palace 
loftier in its lookouts, 
More distant in its views, 


or More capacious in its assembly halls. 


94. Good qualities you selected 
from perfection itself, 
And with them you adorned 
the abodes with beauty. 
(trans. Sumi, Description, 173) 


Several lines later, the height of the sultan’s abode is compared again to his 
nobility: 
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105. Before your abode [this tower] has risen 
to perform its service; 
For whoever serves the highest 
wins nobility thereby. 


106. The proof of this is that 
I am standing at your door/court, 
And that even the blossoms of the stars 
have envied my position. 
(trans. Sumi, Description, 174) 


There is no doubt that the poet’s presence at the door of the palace, not to 
mention the engraving of his poem on its walls, proves the Alhambra’s 
splendor. The poet actually experienced and used the Alhambra palace 
during its prosperous period. The poet’s words are filled with self- 
confidence (ll. 105-106). This depiction opposes Ahmad Shawai’s 


description, which concentrates on its absence (Sumi, “Poetry and 
Architecture,” 261—265), discussed in the following section. 


Rivalry between the Iwan Kisra and the Buildings of al- 
Andalus 


Sharing the theme of a journey to the architectural remains of a once 
glorious past, the neo-classical Egyptian poet Ahmad Shawaqi (1868-1932 
CE) composed a poem of mu ‘Grada of the Siniyya (poem with the rhyme- 
consonant sin) by al-Buhturl (821-897 CE). Mu ‘arada generally refers to 
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literary “imitation,” “emulation,” or “contrafaction.” A poet imitates or 
contrafacts another poem by the use of the same meter and rhyme, and 
frequently of a similar theme. Concentrating on the concept of rivalry, I 
demonstrate how Shawai in his Siniyya uses his architectural objects to 
display the superiority of verbal art over architectural art, as well as the 
superiority of architectural objects over nature (Sumi, “Poetry and 
Architecture”). Expressing space as empty in buildings, Shawqi yearns to 
recoup for his contemporary British-ruled Egypt the bygone glory of al- 
Andalus, just as al-Buhturl evokes the past Sasanian prosperity as a subtle 
reproach to his contemporary “Abbasid masters. In other words his poem, 
like al-Buhturi’s, is directed to the past, but with reference to the present. 

Among al-Buhturi’s poems describing architecture, the best known is his 
Siniyya on Iwan Kisra, the marvelous Arch of Chosroes whose ruins in 
Ctesiphon still stood in “Abbasid times (and still stand today): 
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41. _ Lofty, it has battlements 
raised up 
On the heads of 
Radwa and Quds, 


42. They are clothed 
in white; 
You can see 
only cotton tunics. 


43. Nobody knows whether it was built 
by men for jinn 
Who then resided in it 
or by jinn for men. 


44. _—_— But I see it testifying that 
its builders are 
Among kings 
who were not insignificant. 
(trans. Sumi, Description, 106) 


For the exploration of the concept of rivalry, we first start looking at 
Shawqi’s view on the analogy between the act of composing a poem and 
that of constructing a building (Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 222). 
Shawai states in the preface to his Siniyya that al-Buhturi tried to rebuild al- 
Ja fari palace after it fell into ruin by “raising its foundation” and “erecting 
its pillars” (Shawai, Al-Shawgiyyat, 428). According to Shawg}, al-Buhturl’ 
“constructs” a poem on the “ruins” by showing how the “abodes” become 
restored in his “verses” (Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture, 224). This analogy 
is further related to al-Buhturi’s eloquence that could rebuild with words 
another ruined monument, the deserted Ja fart palace which had been built 
by al-Mutawakkil (822-861 CE). Shawq! sees that al-Buhturl intends to 


construct an eternal palace in the mind’s eye of the reader. The Egyptian 
poet Shawqi tries to prove that al-Buhturi’s Siniyya on the Iwan Kisra 
exceeds in beauty the real Iwan Kisra by comparing the two Iwan Kisras. 
Here it is obvious that a rivalry exists between an architectural artwork and 
a poetic artwork that imitates it (al-Buhturi’s Iwan Kisra poem). To Shawai, 
al-Buhturl revives the marvelous palace, which was obliterated from the 
people’s memory. The Egyptian poet also must vie with the real 
architectural monuments in al-Andalus (Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 
224, 225). In sum, his description is ekphrasis based on real monuments. 
Because these monuments still exist in al-Andalus, we can compare his 
description with the actual buildings. 

Shawqi’s poem states that the Great Mosque of Cordova was 
transformed into a Christian church (1. 67). Nevertheless, it suggests that the 
mosque is still endowed with Islamic legitimacy. The poet used space along 
with gaze for the purpose of showing that the top of the mosque is lofty 
enough to reach the sky. The persona says that because of the great 
distance, his gaze is fixed (1. 69). This contrasts with al-Buhturi’s “When 
they dwelt in the shadow of the high lofty palace, its dazzle blinded their 
eyes” (I. 14). The expression of a boundless expanse is also seen in ‘Ali ibn 
al-Jahm’s poem. But in that example, due to the horizontally infinite stretch 
of courtyards, the viewers’ eyes are fatigued by the extreme distance. 
Shawqi paradoxically states that the gaze is fixed because of the object’s 
utter remoteness. Having spoken of the vertical space, the persona refers to 
the horizontal proportions of the columns, in addition to the vertical 
aligning of the height with straddled arches on the columns in the mosque. 
The myriad arches do not merely hold up the structure, but also serve a 
decorative purpose. The equidistant columns in parallel rows are likened to 
the letter alif in the calligraphic script of the “Abbasid vizier Ibn Mugla 
(855/6—940). The letter is not only the first letter in the Arabic alphabet, but 
also the module of every Arabic calligraphic system. The columns of the 
mosque are erected, in even space, like the vertical shape of alifs. The 
verticality of alifs cuts conspicuous figures along the horizontal flow of 


ample and varied curves of other characters (Sumi, “Poetry and 
Architecture,” 256). 
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It was a trace 

of Muhammad, 

And an inheritance that then fell 
to the most devoted Spirit [Jesus]. 


[The mosque’s] topmost point reached 
the stars, 

And its foundation rose as high 

as Thahlan and Quds. 


It is made of marble in which 

the gaze swims, 

Then, when the distance is too great for it, 
it becomes fixed. 


Many a column, 
as even as 
The alifs of the vizier 
on a sheet of paper. 
(trans. Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 231) 


It is understood from his preface that Shawqi actually visited the mosque 
and that he described the mosque from experience. In the case of Shawaqi’s 
poem, the present readers are able to see the actual buildings of his poetic 
materials, the Great Mosque of Cordova and the Alhambra Palace. 
According to Heffernan (Museum, 7), the availability, either by seeing the 
buildings through a visit or by seeing their pictures, allows the readers of 
the poem to see how it reconstructs them. In this understanding, Shawqi’s 
reconstruction appears to have fewer spatial effects because the columns are 
transformed from their three-dimensional form into a two-dimensional 
form. In fact, Makki speaks disparagingly of the comparison of the columns 
to alifs, saying that it inspires nothing, only describes an aspect of their 
outward appearance (Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 222). Nevertheless, I 
believe that his simile connotes a proportionate rhythmical pattern of 
Arabic calligraphy, which is regarded as the most Arab of all the plastic arts 
of Islam. The alifs of the calligraphic Arabic script likewise symbolize the 
prosperous medieval Arabo-Islamic culture in the intellectual, religious, and 
aesthetic domains (Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 256). The readers who 
have knowledge of the past Islamic splendor and the significance of Arabic 
calligraphy are able to grasp the poet’s intention from the simile of the allifs, 
without experiencing the mosque firsthand. Conversely, readers with the 
experience of viewing the mosque have an easier access to the poet’s 
intention by combining his verbal description and the visual presentation of 
the columns. They can harmonize the spatial effects from the poem with the 
spatial depth of the mosque from the visual presentation. Through this 
harmony, the spatial effects in regularity and infinity are amplified and 
strengthened. 


Space as Empty in the Alhambra 


The Egyptian poet moves on to describe the Alhambra palace. His 
description of the Alhambra relies mainly on the expression of “absence,” 
despite the fact that the poem indicates the resplendence of the palace by 
way of the description of the muqgarnas vaults, the wall decoration, and 


inscriptions. The persona keeps his point of view as a visitor of the 
twentieth century. Preceding the three lines below, the poem jogs the 
readers’ memory of the devastating influence of Christian vanquishment— 
disgraced royal women and the disrupted nightly celebrations (Sumi, 
“Poetry and Architecture,” 261). 
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si Eguu> ws Cas lw oD) 
(Shawaq}l, Al-Shawgqiyat, 432) 


[There were] courtyards that were 
emptied of horses 

And relieved of the guard 

and the night patrol. 


And abodes, despite the passing of the nights, 
still resplendent 

That did not find repeated misfortune 

of an evening. 


They see no one but visitors 
for the sake of history, 
Moving forward 
with humility and bowing. 
(trans. Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 232) 


In “Ali ibn al-Jahm the vastness of courtyards is emphasized for the 
celebration in the palace, whereas Shawqi employs the courtyards to 
indicate the emptiness of the space. This notion of absence echoes al- 
Buhturi’s poem, too, where he says, “As if al-Jirmaz were the edifice of a 


grave because of lack of inhabitants and their forsaking it” (1. 19). Visitors 
to the Alhambra come to see its history with submission and admiration 
(Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 261). This line (87) suggests the 
building’s hermeneutic function in interpreting history. Gadamer says, in 
relation to architecture, “even where the work is presented in a way other 
than through the performance (which everyone knows belongs to its own 
present time), past and present are brought together in a work of art” (Truth, 
157). The poem mentions the past disastrous impacts of the Christian 
conquests (Il. 83-84). By contrast, the present palace no longer witnesses 
such tragedy, but remains resplendent (1. 86). Thus, the description of the 
palace unites present and past by the poet’s reading of the text of 
architecture. 

Shawaji’s nostalgic tone for the same palace is in sharp contrast with Ibn 
Zamrak’s triumphal tone in the representation of the Alhambra. The former 
sees it as a twentieth-century visitor who tries to elucidate the historical 
meaning attached to the palace and its lesson for his colonized 
contemporary countrymen, while the latter represents the palace as center of 
a thriving kingdom in which he plays a role. For Ibn Zamrak, the building 
exemplifies the peak of prosperous rule and of the life of his patron, as well 
as of himself; but the Egyptian poet expresses grief and nostalgia for the 
lost paradise. Hence, it can be said that the same building can provide 
different transpositional pictures according to the creator and the recipients 
and their own cultural settings. 


Conclusion 


Thus, with the use of the ekphrastic force of generating imagination and 
feelings through gaze and space and of the mechanism of competition, 
architectural objects lend multifaceted meanings to poems and anecdotes: 
power, authority, violence, renunciation, arrogance, rivalry, infinity, 
presence, and absence. Architecture functions metaphorically to allow the 
poet to translate its visual world into that of literary representation. In the 
competition of the patron’s building with nature, victory goes to the 


building described by the poet. Authority, power, and violence symbolized 
in the Khawarnaq palace represent renunciation as death approaches its 
lord. In the “Abbasid poems, the architectural objects draw the gaze, appeal 
to the senses, and arouse emotions. With the device of competition, nature 
and the garden created by a patron, as well as a garden depicted on a carpet, 
are blended and interact in an enlivened manner. Regarding the Alhambra 
palace, Ibn Zamrak’s description can be said to lie at the intersection of 
“transpositions” between the visual art (architecture), the verbalized visual 
art (the poem), and the visualized verbal art (the inscribed verses). Based on 
his view of the comparable acts of composing a poem and constructing a 
building, Ahmad Shawai argues that al-Buhturi intended with his Siniyya to 
construct an eternal palace in the mind’s eye of the reader. Regarding the 
ekphrasis of the buildings of al-Andalus, the indubitable and tangible 
present existence in Ibn Zamrak’s panegyric was set against the nostalgic 
and elusive recollection of the past in Shawaqi’s Siniyya. By their 
transpositional qualities, architectural objects enrich and amplify meanings 
and symbols of classical Arabic poetry. 


Notes 


1. This chapter was supported by NIHU Transdisciplinary Project for “Area 
Studies of the Modern Middle East” (at the National Museum of 
Ethnology). 

2. See also Stefan Sperl, “Islamic Kingship”; J. Stetkevych, Zephyrs; and S. 
Stetkevych, Mantle Odes. 

3. The analogous relationship between poetry and architecture is clearly 
expressed by Ibn Zamrak and Ahmad Shawali. See the sections on their 
work in this study. 

4.For example, Sumi has studied the functions and significance of 
descriptions of architecture in the Arabic gasida or classical Arabic ode 
from the perspective of interarts studies (Sumi, Description; Sumi, 
“Poetry and Architecture”). 


Di: 


8. 


oD: 


10. 


11. 


i: 


13. 


14. 


ES: 


Having had recourse to the ideas of Philippe Hamon, I examined the 
description of buildings. 


. An architect, according to Gadamer, is sui generis, someone unique, 


because unlike the poet, painter, or composer, he/she is not independent 
of the commission and occasion (Truth, 87). 


. Some critics agree to define ekphrasis as “the verbal representation of 


visual representation” (Heffernan, Museum, 3). 

Lessing regards Simonides of Ceos as the legendary founder of the ut 
pictura poesis tradition. 

Whyte believes that the investigation of space for experiencing buildings 
is critical. 

Shaw argues that Islamic art emerges not from production, but from 
reception. See Shaw, What is “Islamic” Art?, 3. 

Sumi, “The Tyranny of the Anecdote,” is a case study that shows how an 
anecdote that is related to a poem determines the interpretation of the 
poem. This argument turned out to be intimately associated with 
Bakhtin’s idea on which Whyte is dependent. 

“These parts” here refer to the parts of al-shi'r, such as al-nasib, rahala 
(al-rahil), and al-madih. Ibn Qutayba mentions those words in the 
previous pages within the same section, entitled “aqsam al-shi'r” (14, 
15). 

As Ibn Qutayba suggests, the atlal may be seen as antithetical to the 
building motif (in a way the emptiness of the former is filled up by the 
construction of the latter), though this topic is beyond the scope of this 
essay. See also Ibn Mungidh, Al-Manazil,1: 209-252. 

Regarding the existence of architecture in the Arabian Peninsula in the 
pre-Islamic era, G.R.D. King criticizes K.A.C. Creswell’s claim that 
architecture was nonexistent in Arabia at the time of the Prophet 
Muhammad, indicating a growing body of knowledge about pre-Islamic 
Arabian architecture in 1960s by archaeological discoveries in Arabia. 
According to Gordon et al., al-Khawarnaq was used by the early 
‘Abbasids, but was perhaps already in ruins by al-Ya qubi’s time. 


16. 


We 


18. 
19. 


It is a mystery why the Lakhmid Arab king who was a vassal to the 
Persian Empire chose a Byzantine architect. 

It seems that the name of an architect is not frequently mentioned in 
classical Arabic poetry that contains architectural motifs. However, in the 
case of al-Khawarnag, the architect’s name Sinimmar is stressed, as seen 
in the title of the khabar. 

All translations from the Arabic are mine unless otherwise noted. 
According to a note in Kitab al-Hayawan, other sources give as the name 
of the poet, Sharahil al-Kalbi and ‘Abd al-'Uza b. Imri’ al-Qays (1: 23). 
There is a report that appears to treat the same subject in Kitab al- 
Aghani, 2: 92. 


. Some texts say “twenty years” instead of “seventy years;” see Kitab al- 


Aghani, 2: 93. 


. | adopt “hdluhu” (his situation) in Tarikh al-Ya‘qubi (1: 178) instead of 


“mdluhu” in Kitab al-Aghani (2: 89). 


. According to Northedge, al-Wathig built al-Haruni palace on the Tigris, a 


mile from Samarra’. During the 860s CE, it seems that Turks occupied it. 


. Heffernan considers Homer’s account of the shield of Achilles an 


extreme specimen of notional ekphrasis. See Heffernan, Museum, 14. 


. Sumi Claims that the mamduh or “one praised” can be rendered by means 


of an ekphrastic representation of a building, using the concept of 
“emblematic portrait.” See Sperl, Mannerism, 44, 45. 


.1 would like to correct some mistakes in note 60 in Sumi’s book, 


Description, 191. It says that al-Buhturi’s poem, describing the pond of 
the Ja‘afarl palace, consists of sixteen lines and merely presents the 
description of the pond. But in actuality the poem consists of forty lines. 
In addition, Sumi states that another poem by this poet, describing the 
Ja afarl palace, consists of ten lines. However, it actually consists of 
thirty lines. 


. Ladopt “al-zill” as a variant of “al-till” as al-' Ubayd mentions in his note 


30. al--Ubayd, Abu Talib al-Ma ‘muni, 132. 


. According to al- Ubayd, “nihy(ayn)” in line 27 means a decorative 


leather container. In addition, the second hemistich in line 27 and that in 


line 28 are mistakenly switched. See al-’ Ubayd, 132. 

28. See Samer Akkach, “Nazar: The Seen,” for an explanation of Arabic 
terms that are related to visual perception, such as nazar, basar, and 
ru yd. 

29. See Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture,” 232. Although the oldest part of the 
Alhambra palace was constructed in the twelfth century, most of the 
complex was built by successive emirs during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

30. Six verses (two with minor alterations) from the original poem of 146 
verses are engraved on the edge of the Fountain of the Lions in the 
Garden of Happiness. For more details see Puerta Vilchez, Reading, 168— 
171. 
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The biographical details about Ibn Quzman’s life are sparse (Colin, “Ibn 
Kuzman”). In his Zajal 38:9 the poet states that he was not yet born at the 
time of the battle of Zallaqa, which took place in 479 / 1086, while we learn 
elsewhere that he died in Cordoba, in 555 / 1160. This means that he 
flourished during the period when the Almoravids ruled al-Andalus. As 
luck would have it, a single, surviving manuscript of his zajal poetry was 
discovered in North Africa, purchased by the agent of a Russian czar, and 
taken to St. Petersburg (Ibn Quzman, Diwan, Leningrad, Aziatskii Muzei, 
MS Or. B 86), from whence it was made available to scholars through a 
photographic reproduction published by Baron David de Gunzburg (Le 
Divan d’Ibn Quzman). Only this photographic reproduction of the Arabic 
MS actually ever appeared, and no further fascicles followed. Subsequently, 
various editions, and translations into Spanish were made from that MS (see 
Nykl, El cancionero del Seih; Garcia Gémez, Todo Ben Quzman; Corriente 
Cordoba, Gramdtica, métrica y texto; Ibn Quzmdn: el cancionero 


hispanoarabe; Ibn Quzman: cancionero andalusi [1989, 1996]; El 
cancionero hispano-drabe de Aban Quzmadn de Cordoba), which were then 
followed by my own edition and English version (Monroe, The Mischievous 
Muse). 

Zajal poetry, for which Ibn Quzman became famous, is couched in the 
Colloquial Arabic dialect of al-Andalus rather than in Classical Arabic. 
Unlike Classical poetry, the zajal is strophic rather than monorhymed, and 
its strophes exhibit the following basic rhyme scheme: AA bbba (AA) ccca 
(AA) ddda (AA) eeea (AA), etc. According to this scheme, AA represents the 
“initial refrain” (Ar. matla’ / Span. estribillo), which is soloed by a singer 
standing in the center of a ring of dancers who circle around him. Then he 
solos the strophic lines rhymed bbb (Ar. ghusn / Span. mudanza), followed 
by a (Ar. simt / Span. vuelta), the latter of which rhymes with the refrain. At 
this point the ring-dancers chorally repeat the refrain (AA). This alternation 
between soloist and chorus is repeated for each strophe, until the end of the 
song is reached. (On the derivation of the zajal from European ring-dance 
songs see Wulstan, “The Muwashshaha and Zajal revisited”; Monroe, “The 
Tune or the Words?”). 

The meters of the zajal vary dramatically from those of Classical Arabic 
poetry, which are quantitative, insofar as the former clearly reproduce the 
patterns of stress-syllabic versification found in the popular poetry of the 
Romance languages, such as the Galician cantigas, the Castilian 
villancicos, the Italian dansas and ballatas, the French rondeau and vireldai, 
not to mention certain very ancient Irish songs. (On the popular, European 
and specifically Hispano-Romance origin of Andalusi-Arabic strophic 
poetry, see Monroe, “The First Chapter.”) All these factors have made it 
clear to most scholars that the Andalusi Arabic zajal is a European form 
that was adopted into Arabic on the folkloric level, after which it was taken 
over by more learned poets, such as Ibn Quzman, for reasons we shall 
suggest later. 

However, matters did not end there, for certain Andalusi poets went a 
step further, and incorporated the Colloquial zajal into Classical Arabic by 
inventing the form known as muwashshaha, couched almost entirely in the 


latter, more prestigious diction. The muwashshaha’s basic rhyme scheme 
differs slightly from that of the original, Colloquial zajal as follows: AA 
bbbaa (AA) cccaa (AA) dddaa (AA) eeeaa, etc. That is to say, whereas the 
zajal exhibits a simt / vuelta (a) that reproduces only half the rhymes of the 
matla’/ estribillo (AA), the muwashshaha’s simts / vueltas reproduce the 
entire set of rhymes (aa) to be found in the initial refrain (AA). In the 
Classical muwashshaha, furthermore, the final simt / vuelta, designated as 
kharja (exit), is often in Colloquial diction, be it Arabic or Hispano- 
Romance, and is sometimes identifiable as a direct and literal quotation 
from the matla’ (initial refrain) of an earlier zajal. Insofar as both forms 
were composed to be sung, rather than merely recited, the act of quoting 
someone else’s earlier refrain at the end of one’s own muwashshaha was a 
way of indicating the melody to which potential singers should intone the 
latter composition, within a musical tradition that lacked a system of 
notation. Lastly, a third form that was developed in the Iberian Peninsula 
was that of the muwashshaha-like zajal, that is to say, a hybrid song 
composed, like the zajal, in Colloquial Andalusi Arabic, but exhibiting the 
slightly more complex rhyme-schemes of the muwashshaha. 

Ibn Quzman’s Zajal 145 is an example of the pure zajal, i.e., the first 
form mentioned earlier. It is dedicated to an unidentified Lady named Umm 
Saad (Mother of Good Fortune). In it, the Poet violates the courtly love 
conventions of Classical Arabic poetry in several respects, not the least of 
which is the fact that he invokes her name in strophe 7—the central one of 
the entire poem—thereby betraying her identity, and exposing her to public 
censure and disgrace, this being a violation of courtly love conventions. In 
order to proceed with a literary analysis of this zajal, the following edition 
of its Colloquial Andalusi-Arabic text is provided, along with an English 
prose translation: 
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Id like to tell you some news: 


There is sweetness in these brunettes. 


Which am I, Kuthayyir or Jamil?! 
I’ve been seduced by a noble hue: 
Mixed-race, or slightly nobler, 

As if it wishes to tend toward 


Yellow, but falls short thereof. 


What a beautiful, excellent hue! 

It was made as a compound, O you, its foe, 
For its whiteness and blackness 

Are like the morning’s dawn, 


With a bit of darkness from the end of night. 


If informed that it is milk-white, 

You would be close to the truth, 

And what is so strange about that? 

When an object is beautiful and wondrous 


In color, it will astonish the mind. 


For indeed, an aged wine 

Can cause your heart to burn, 

Yet can also provide it with a tasty treat 
When mixed with pure water 


To smooth out its harshness.4 


futintu bi-amra l-mujin 
wa- ishq?° bi-hal al-mantn 
wa-ma qaddar al-lah yaktin 
nafadh fiyya sihr al-juftin 


nufudh al-qadda wa-l-qadar 


usaymar hawayt min shuhad 
bi-khasran raqiq yan‘aqad 
wa-amma I|-jamal da‘ ba‘ad 

ff qasri malik las yujad® 

w-ash kan khassa fi dha I-qasar 
ya sittl ya ummi sa‘ad 
ghulamak ana |-al-abad 

ayya dkhil dhira‘ak ba‘ad 
li-shaqlabati w-aftaqad 


kam min yawm baq4 I-ash-shahar 


wa-ji bit wa-da’ dha |-malal 
wa-khalli tariq al-hazal 
fa-lassanhu sirr al-‘amal 
illa b-al-‘inag wa-l-qubal 


wa-hakk as-sadar b-as-sadar 


qasadtak bi-wajhan sabih 
a'mal ma ‘I shayyan malih 
‘annag-ni la‘al nastarih 
wa-shudda-ni hatta nasih 


wa-da‘ an-nuhid tankasar 


I’ve been seduced by order of Indecency, 
And my passion is like death. 

Whatever God decrees, shall be: 

The magic of eyelids has afflicted me, 


As only Fate and Destiny can do. 


I’m in love with a dear brunette made of honey, 
With a narrow, well-knotted waist. 

As for his beauty—let’s not go into that! 

It is not to be found in a royal palace, 


And what could be missing from such a palace? 


Milady, Umm Sa‘ad, 

I’ll be your slave forever; 

Come then, stretch forth your arm 
To feel me;7 and determine 


How many days are left in the month.8 


Come to bed, stop acting bored, 

And abandon your frivolous approach, 
For the secret of the matter 

Lies only in hugging and kissing, 


And rubbing chest against breast. 


I’ve sought you out with a bright face, 
So engage in a pleasurable act with me: 
Embrace me, so that I can find relief, 
Squeeze me until I cry out, 


Allowing your breasts to burst. 


10. tara dha sudiid kam yadiim How long will your avoidance last? 
ash ta'‘mal biya ya mashtim? What are you doing to me, inauspicious one? 
nashabtu fi bahr!° al-humim I’ve been ensnared in an ocean of cares, 
wa-b-al-lah md nadri na‘Gm And, indeed, I don’t know how to swim, 
wa-la raytu qatt al-bahar Nor have I ever seen the sea.11 

11. la-qad dha ‘adhaban tawil This has been a lengthy torment: 
nashabtu wa-har ad-dalil I’ve been ensnared, my guide’s lost his way, 
wa-hamli ‘alayya thaqil And my burden weighs heavily upon me. 
wa-qalat IT asfar nahil She said to me: “Yellow, thin, 
wa-murri wajadt al-khamar And bitter, have I found the wine to be.” 

12. ‘ashaqtu-ha min kulli bab I’ve loved her in every way possible, 
wa-man 1a yahibb ash-shabab And who doesn’t love youth? 
fa-man ja bi-kayl min!2 ‘itab Hence, one who’s made abundant reproaches, 
fa-min haqqu an yustatab Has the right to repent, 
kama yustatab man kafar As does one who apostatizes.13 

13. qad akhbartu-kum b-as-sahth I’ve informed you of the truth, 


wa-qultu kalaman malth 
qalat IT narid nastarth 


wa-jid hii ba‘ad dha I-madih 


While stating it in beautiful words. 
She answered me: “I’d like to rest, 


And your praise of me is excellent, 


wa-las nawft!4 ghayr ash-shukar But I’ll only thank you in return.” 


In the ensuing analysis of Zajal 145, two approaches will be adopted: (1) 
The poem’s thematic content will be discussed in a linear / parallel order, 
by proceeding from one strophe to the next until the poem’s center is 
reached while, in the process, comparing the content of each strophe to that 
of the corresponding one in the poem’s second half (i.e., strophes 1/8, 2/9, 
3/10, 4/11, 5/12, 6/13). (2) The circular order of reading known as ring 


composition will also be employed (on this form of thematic analysis see 
Douglas, Thinking in Circles). In this case, the thematic content of the first 
strophe will be compared with that of the last; the content of the second, 
with that of the penultimate; that of the third, with that of the 
antepenultimate, and so on (i.e., ss. 1/13, 2/12, 3/11, 4/10, 5/9, 6/8), thereby 
leaving s. 7 to stand alone and without a partner in the center of this odd- 
numbered, thirteen-strophe composition. Such an approach will help us to 
identify the zajal’s significant thematic correspondences and contrasts in a 
more explicit way, thereby allowing us to detect some of the poem’s 
underlying implications. 

Beginning with our linear / parallel analysis, let us note that, in s. 1, 
which I shall designate thematically as A, the poem’s Persona employs a 
passive verbal form in order to announce that he has “been seduced” 
(futintu, 1. 2) by the mixed-race complexion of a certain Lady, which is to 
say that he has been impressed by her external appearance rather than by 
any appreciation for her inner virtues. From the very outset this should 
make us wary of the Persona’s claims, insofar as it strongly suggests that he 
is impressed largely by external physical features, rather than by internal 
spiritual virtues, thereby implying that he is a superficial individual. He 
further compares himself with two famous early Arabic love poets of the 
‘Udhri tradition, namely Kuthayyir and Jamil, each of whom sang about his 
eternally faithful and unreciprocated passion until the day of his death, and 
each of whom also loved a pale-skinned, mixed-race-complexioned Lady. 
In this strophe, the Persona thus portrays himself as a passive victim of 
forces beyond his control, one whose amorous feelings are likened to those 
experienced by the selfless “Udhri poets of the past. Such passivity on his 
part is even further emphasized by the fact that it is contrasted with the 
active nature of the Lady’s (inanimate) mixed-race skin-color, that 
nonetheless “wishes” (yarid, |. 4) to tend toward a shade of yellow, but 
“falls short” (ikhtasar, |. 5) thereof. 

If we now turn to thematically corresponding s. 8 (A’), in keeping with 
our linear / parallel reading of the text, we should not fail to observe that its 
content is a direct plea to the Lady, in which the Persona begs her to 


abandon her evasive tactics and submit instead to his intense sexual desires. 
Thus, if in s. 1 (A) the Persona had portrayed himself as a passive victim of 
the Lady’s externally seductive complexion, while simultaneously 
associating his feelings with those of two pure and everlastingly faithful 
love poets of the past, in corresponding s. 8 (A’) he pleads for immediate 
sexual gratification in this world, all of which amounts to promoting a form 
of love that lacks both the spiritual depth as well as the eternal duration 
typical of the earlier “Udhri tradition of Arabic literature. Let us also note 
that, in the former strophe, the Persona is primarily concerned with himself 
and his physical desires, which have been aroused by the Lady’s seductive 
complexion, whereas in the latter, his main purpose is to persuade her to 
submit to those same desires. 

Proceeding with our linear / parallel analysis, in s. 2 (B) the Persona 
continues his description of the Lady’s mixed-race shade by elaborating 
upon its subtlety. In this respect, he declares that its beauty is composite in 
nature, having resulted from the combination of one hue similar to the light 
of dawn, with a small amount from another, similar to predawn darkness. 
Following up on this obsession with facial coloring, in corresponding s. 9 
(B’), he draws attention to his own “bright” (sabih), i.e., “hopeful” face, 
while in the process of requesting that the Lady embrace him as tightly as 
possible. Hence, if the former strophe is centered on the Lady, the 
brightness of whose facial complexion is declared temptingly seductive, the 
latter concentrates on the physical effect her complexion has had upon her 
equally bright-faced admirer. 

In s. 3 (C) the Persona further elaborates upon his obsession with the 
Lady’s complexion: as far as the beauty of its compound shade is 
concerned, it is declared to astonish the mind because of its similarity to the 
whiteness of milk, thereby implying that she is an extremely pale-skinned 
mixed-race. In thematically corresponding s. 10 (C’), the Persona 
complains that the Lady’s avoidance is causing him to drown in an ocean of 
cares, within which he does not know how to swim. Thus, in the former of 
these two strophes, the Persona expresses the temptation he feels, as a direct 
result of the Lady’s alluring complexion, while also elaborating, in some 


detail, and with remarkable precision, on that shade’s singular uniqueness, 
whereas, in the latter strophe, he complains bitterly about her avoidance, 
while also lamenting his plight by means of an extended metaphor: he is 
drowning in an ocean of (spiritual) cares because he cannot (physically) 
swim. In sum, the former strophe concentrates on the cause of his 
temptation (the Lady’s external complexion), whereas the latter emphasizes 
its effect upon him (he is drowning in internal cares). 

In s. 4 (D), another extended metaphor is applied to the alluring, 
composite color of the Lady’s face: just as a subtle combination of black 
and white has produced a particular shade that is unique in its beauty, an 
aged wine is such that, in its natural form, it produces heartburn, whereas, 
when tempered by the addition of pure water, it becomes a tasty treat, which 
indirectly implies that the Lady’s compound beauty is similar to a tempered 
wine (i.e., a compound beverage) that intoxicates the Persona. This strophe 
corresponds to no. 11 (D’), in which he complains about the extreme 
torment his passion has caused him. The context further implies that he is 
currently in the company of the Lady, with whom he wishes to engage in 
sexual relations, and that the two are participating in a drinking session, for 
she complains that the wine she is imbibing is “yellow, thin, and bitter” 
(asfar nahil / wa-murri, ll. 4-5). Given the context provided by preceding s. 
4 (D), in which the Persona mentions that he is inclined to temper his wine 
while the Lady complains that it is too “thin,” this seems to suggest that the 
Persona has offered the Lady a cup of his special blend, with the obvious 
intention of getting her as drunk as possible, so that he may have his way 
with her. It also implies that the Lady, who has so far been scrupulous when 
it comes to avoiding the mortal sin of fornication, is not so scrupulous when 
it comes to avoiding the equally mortal sin of wine drinking, for both of 
which Islamic Law prescribes the death penalty. In sum, if the first of the 
two corresponding strophes portrays the Persona as being utterly inebriated 
by the Lady’s mixed-race-hued (i.e., black + white) complexion, which is 
further likened to an intoxicating, tempered beverage (i.e., wine + water), 
the second strophe presents the Lady as still sober, despite having been 
plied with that same diluted substance by her would-be seducer. 


S. 5 (E) is of particular interest, insofar as it places the Persona’s 
arguments within the larger context of a major Islamic theological 
controversy. In that strophe, the Persona declares that he has become the 
passive victim of an active attempt at seduction perpetrated by no less than 
“Indecency” (mujun) personified. To this he adds that whatever God 
decrees is fated to occur, while further complaining that the magic charm of 
the Lady’s eyelids has afflicted him, as only Fate and Destiny are capable of 
doing. According to the Persona, his passion is thus not the result of his 
own choosing, but has instead been imposed upon him by the Will of God, 
and is therefore as unavoidable as it is irrevocable. Hence, he is not to be 
held morally responsible, either for that passion or for its consequence, 
which constitutes a penchant in the direction of “Indecency.” In sum, it is 
ultimately God who is responsible for his inclination in favor of the latter. 
To the significance of, and theological basis for, this argument, I shall return 
later. 

With the above information in mind, let us now consider corresponding 
s. 12 (E’). In it, the Persona informs us that he has loved his youthful and 
attractive Lady in every way possible, adding that, despite having addressed 
“abundant” (kayl, lit. “a bag holding approximately 3.5 gallons of grain”) 
reproaches to her, he has the same right to repent for having committed 
such a mortal transgression as does the apostate who regrets having 
renounced his belief in Islam. This, in turn, is a reference to the fact that 
according to Islamic Law, apostasy is considered a crime for which the 
death penalty is mandatory, where a male apostate is concerned. Before this 
severe penalty may be applied, however, the offender is given a chance to 
repent. In the context of s. 12 (E’), the Persona is, therefore, comparing any 
previous reproaches he has aimed at his Lady with the mortal sin of 
renouncing one’s belief in Islam, this being tantamount to claiming that the 
Lady is the individual whom the Persona worships. Put more succinctly, 
within the Persona’s worldview, the Lady is the Divinity whom he adores, 
in keeping with courtly love principles, but in flagrant violation of the most 
fundamental rules of Islam. In this respect, corresponding s. 5 (E), 
previously discussed, acquires new and deeper, if entirely heretical, 


implications: specifically, the Persona has been afflicted by the magic 
emitted from the eyelids of one before whom he has repented for his 
apostasy, this being his unavoidable Fate and Destiny! In these two 
strophes, we thus find ourselves dealing, by implication, with the “heresy of 
courtly love.” 

In s. 6 (F), the Persona explains that he has fallen in love with a 
“brunette” (usaymar; on the courtly convention of withholding the name of 
the Beloved, see Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 2:1095, n. 11), here referred 
to indirectly and, in accordance with courtly conventions, in the masculine 
gender;!5 one who is made of honey, whose narrow waist is “fastened” or 
“tied” (yan‘aqad, |. 2), thereby suggesting virtue and chastity, and whose 
beauty is so extraordinary that it is not to be found even in royal palaces, 
these being locations where the presence of extraordinary beauty is so 
common that it requires no further elaboration. In the corresponding, final s. 
13 (F’), the Persona addresses his Lady directly, informing her that, in the 
preceding poem, he has told her none but the truth, while further couching it 
in beautiful words; in response to which she firmly declares that she wishes 
to rest (i.e., to withdraw from the scene, possibly before he gets her so 
drunk that she will be unable to resist his attempts to violate her), while also 
acknowledging that his “praise” (madih) for her has been excellent, for 
which reason she politely ends the poem by declaring, in |. 5: “But I’ll only 
thank you in return.” Within the overall context of this zajal, in which the 
Lady eschews drunkenness in order to safeguard her virtue, her response to 
the Persona’s attempts at seduction may thus be interpreted to mean that, 
whereas she will thank him for his praise of her, she will do so “only” (las... 
ghayr) with polite words of gratitude, and not by granting him the sexual 
favors he so intensely desires. This would imply that the Lady, whose waist 
was described as being chastely “fastened” in corresponding s. 6 (F), 
remains firmly intent upon preventing it from becoming unfastened here, in 
final strophe 13 (F’) and, presumably, for the duration of the night of 
revelry in which she is participating. Thus, whereas the Persona insists upon 
committing the Islamic crime of fornication, the Lady is consistently 


virtuous in this respect (if not so when it comes to the crime of 
winebibbing). 

S. 7 (G) is the central one in the odd-numbered, thirteen-strophe 
composition we are discussing, and hence stands alone, lacking specific 
thematic correspondences with any other. In it the Persona begins by 
addressing his Lady directly, by name, and in the feminine gender, thereby 
violating two conventions of Arabic courtly love poetry in one single stroke 
(on the courtly convention of withholding the name of the Beloved, see 
Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 2:1095, n. 11). He adds that he will be her 
Slave faithfully and throughout eternity (in this instance he does adhere to 
courtly conventions). But in exchange for such a pledge of everlasting 
loyalty, he asks the Lady to stretch forth her arm in order to feel his body 
and, furthermore, to determine how many days are left in the month (before 
the arrival of her menstrual period, during which sexual activity will be 
precluded), thereby violating courtly love conventions once again. These 
two juxtaposed statements are in direct contradiction with one another, 
insofar as the former promises the everlasting faithfulness of courtly love, 
whereas the latter is more directly concerned with immediate (if un-courtly) 
sexual gratification, before the month is out. That is to say, whereas the first 
statement implies a spiritual love that is eternal, the second suggests a 
physical urge that must be satisfied within a limited time span. To sum up, 
in the poem’s very center, the Persona betrays his Lady’s identity, thereby 
exposing her to public condemnation, while simultaneously admitting that 
his intentions with regard to her virtue are hardly in keeping with the ethical 
principles of Islam. His declaration of everlasting love on the one hand, and 
his request for immediate sexual gratification on the other, constitute a 
moral contradiction of major proportions, betraying the existence of a 
considerable amount of logical confusion within his mind. The following is 
a chart summarizing the results of the linear analysis of Zajal 145: 


Chart A 


Strophe Theme 


N 


Persona is a passive victim of Lady’s external 
complexion. 


Persona’s major concern is his lust. 


Persona admires the mixed-race shade of Lady’s 


complexion. 


Persona is attracted to Lady’s external 


appearance, not her internal virtues. 


The light plus dark components of Lady’s fair 
complexion are likened to wine made tasty by 


tempering with pure water. 


Persona is passive victim of Indecency. 


Whatever God decrees is fated to occur. 


Persona is in love with a brunette made of 
honey, with a narrow, well-tied waist (= 


temptation + chastity). 


(1) Lady’s name is revealed (Umm Sa‘ad), 
(2) She is addressed in the feminine gender. 
(3) She is promised eternal love, 

(4) But she is invited to engage in immediate 


sexual intercourse with Persona instead. 


Persona pleads for active sexual gratification. 
His major concern is to persuade Lady to submit 


to his lust. 


Persona promotes his own bright face. 


External complexion 
actively wishes to be yellow. 
He likens his passion to that 
of the pure ‘“Udhri poets of 


the past. 


Her physical appearance is 


attractive. 


Cause of Persona’s 
temptation is the Lady’s 


external appearance. 


Lady’s compound 
complexion intoxicates 


Persona. 


Lady’s eyelids have afflicted 
Persona like Fate and 


Destiny. 


Lady’s beauty is not even to 
be found in a royal palace. 
She does not engage in 


fornication. 


Four violations of Arabic 


courtly love conventions. 


His passion is impure. 


Her physical appearance has 


raised his spirits. 


10. C’ Persona complains of Lady’s avoidance. Effect of Lady’s external 
appearance on Persona is 


likened to drowning. 


11. D’ Lady complains that her tempered wine is bitter. Lady remains sober despite 


Persona’s compound wine. 


12. E’ Persona’s repentance for having reproached Lady is Persona’s God. 
Lady is like apostate’s repentance for having She controls his Fate and 
rejected God. Destiny. 


(Heresy of courtly love). 


13. F? Persona points out his truthfulness and the She politely thanks him, but 
beauty of his speech, to Lady. rejects his proposal to 


engage in fornication. 


Let us now re-examine Zajal 145 from the perspective of the circular, 
thematic structure known as ring composition. In this respect we will recall 
that, in initial s. 1 (A), the Persona had announced his seduction by the pale, 
mixed-race complexion of a certain Lady, whereas, in final s. 13 (now 
corresponding A’), and according to our prior interpretation, after having 
informed that same Lady of his feelings for her throughout the course of the 
poem, she had politely thanked him for his praise, while simultaneously 
rejecting his previous request for sexual intercourse. In keeping with such a 
reading, the poem proceeds from the seduction of the Persona, who is 
portrayed as being the passive aspirant to a hoped-for physical union with 
the Lady, to his rejection by her, while her decision presents her as an active 
non-participant in that same hoped-for union. 

In s. 2 (B), the Persona concentrates on identifying the specific mixed- 
race shade of the Lady’s complexion, the attractiveness of which he extols 
because it derives from a uniquely beautiful combination of black and 
white. That is to say, he once again expresses his wonderment over the way 
in which her beauty has actively impressed him, its passive recipient, 


specifically. In corresponding s. 12 (B’), the Persona declares that his love 
for the Lady is general, insofar as he actively loves her “in every way 
possible” (I. 1), and then proceeds to express his remorse over certain 
reproaches he has (actively) aimed at her. Thus, whereas in the former 
strophe the Lady’s beauty is reduced to some specific attributes that have 
actively overwhelmed the Persona, in the latter strophe the opposite is the 
case, insofar as he loves her actively but in an overall and general way. 

In s. 3 (C), the Persona attempts to pinpoint the precise shade of the 
Lady’s mixed-race complexion by comparing it to milk. To this he adds, 
enthusiastically and at length, that its beauty is so great that it amazes the 
mind. His reaction to it may, therefore, be categorized as being a highly 
positive one, and as having been elicited by a color, that is to say, by an 
element that must be grasped through the sense of sight. In corresponding s. 
11 (C’), the Lady speaks up in order to announce that she dislikes the bitter 
taste of the thin, tempered wine she is being served, while this negative 
reaction on her part, which she expresses succinctly, refers to a substance 
that must be appreciated through the sense of taste. Put differently, whereas 
the Persona’s reaction to the Lady’s external beauty, in the former strophe, 
is positive, her reaction to his concern for her internal satisfaction, in the 
latter strophe, is negative, while in both cases we are dealing with the 
sensual rather than the spiritual (by the former of which; namely her 
complexion, he is attracted, and by the latter of which; namely his wine, 
she is repelled). 

As previously mentioned, s. 4 (D) consists of an extended metaphor in 
which the Lady’s compound, mixed-race complexion is identified with an 
aged wine that requires tempering in order to become palatable. Hence, 
both color and taste are presented as resulting from a combination of two 
elements each. In this respect, our wine-loving Persona enthusiastically 
identifies the shade of his Beloved’s skin with a beverage to which he is 
intensely attracted, namely a wine that requires the addition of pure water in 
order to become palatable. Once again, we have an instance in which two 
senses (sight and taste) correspond with one another. Then, in s. 10 (D’), the 
Persona gives vent to his despair over the Lady’s avoidance, by comparing 


his plight to that of one who is drowning in an ocean, but does not know 
how to swim. Thus, in the former strophe we are offered the positive 
example of a liquid (wine), limited in quantity (it may be contained in a 
cup), that can be adapted to human taste by tempering, in order to be 
consumed and, thereby, provide a pleasurable sensation to its consumer, 
whereas in the latter strophe we are provided with the negative example of 
another liquid (the ocean), vast in its expanse, in which nonswimmers may 
be contained, and that can thereby cause their death. Put differently, in this 
set of contrasts, the Lady’s attractively light, mixed-race complexion is 
compared to a tempered wine that is pleasant to taste, whereas her 
avoidance of the Lover has plunged him into an ocean wherein he is 
doomed to drown. Moreover, an individual who intends to consume wine 
can mitigate the effect of its bitter flavor by tempering it, whereas an 
individual who is drowning within the ocean’s waters cannot prevent their 
deadly effect. In other words, whereas an individual is able to consume a 
small cup of liquid wine, the vast expanse of the liquid ocean is able to 
consume an individual who is unable to swim within it. 

Repeating the same verb employed in s. 1, |. 2, the Persona now adds, in 
s. 5, l. 1 (E), that he has been “seduced” (futintu) by command of 
Indecency; that his passion is like Death (which is to say, it is inevitable), 
that said passion was decreed by God, and that the effect of the Lady’s 
eyelids upon him is identical to that of Fate and Destiny. In sum, and 
insofar as his love is concerned, the Persona portrays himself as being a 
helpless victim of Predestination. In corresponding s. 9 (E’), he further 
informs the Lady that he has entered into her presence with a “bright face” 
(wajhan sabih, |. 1), that is to say, with a positive, hopeful attitude, and then 
proceeds to request that she engage in a sexual act with him. In other words, 
the former strophe presents the Persona’s passion as predetermined and 
therefore beyond his control, whereas the latter contains a logical request 
for her to satisfy this uncontrollable, Fate-induced passion. 

Strophes 6 (F) and 8 (F’) correspond with one another as follows: in s. 6 
(F), the Persona not only refers to the Lady he loves in the courtly, 
masculine gender, but also applies a diminutive term of endearment to her, 


by calling her a “dear little brunette” (usaymar) made of honey, adding that 
her narrow waist is chastely fastened, and that her beauty is not even to be 
found in that ultimate repository of beauty consisting of a royal palace. The 
Lady, with whom he has fallen in love, is therefore unique, both with regard 
to her physical beauty and to her spiritual chastity. Having made this claim, 
he now implores her, in corresponding s. 8 (F’), to abandon her bored and 
frivolous attitude toward him (which implies that, so far, she has shown 
little interest in his attempts at seduction), in order to behave more seriously 
by engaging in sexual activity. Thus, if in the former strophe the Lady is 
admiringly portrayed as one who is as beautiful as she is chaste, in the latter 
the Persona is reduced to begging for the sexual favors he desires, but that 
have, so far, been denied him. 

This leads us to s. 7 (G), which is central to the entire poem. In it, as 
previously mentioned, the Persona exposes his Beloved to a loss of 
reputation by disclosing her name, and then asks her both to feel his body 
with her hand, and to determine how many days are left in the month, 
before the arrival of her menstrual period, which would effectively prevent 
any sexual activity from taking place. 

Let us note that, in this same central strophe, the Persona proclaims that 
he will be Umm Sa‘ad’s slave “forever” (li-al-abad, |. 2), this being a 
convention of courtly poetry, according to which genre love is portrayed as 
being eternal, yet destined to remain physically unconsummated in this 
world, thereby consigning the Lover to the pitiful position of having to hope 
for the satisfaction of his desires in the afterlife.!° In violation of the above 
literary convention, our Persona proceeds to ask his Lady to find out “How 
many days are left in the month” (1. 5), these being the days during which, it 
is implied, it will be physically possible (though not morally permissible) 
for him to satisfy his sexual desire with her, all of which constitutes the 
precise opposite of courtly love’s conventionally required earthly chastity. 
Thus, in this instance too, and in the poem’s very center, we are given to 
understand that the Persona’s declaration of eternal love is no more than a 
mask meant to conceal his underlying desire for immediate sexual 
gratification. The following is a second chart summarizing the thematic 


correspondences and contrasts contained in Zajal 145; this time, as viewed 
from the circular perspective of ring composition. 


Chart B 


Strophe Theme 


1. A 
2 B 
3 C 
4 D 
fs) E 
6 F 


Persona announces his seduction by mixed-race 


complexion of Lady. 


Persona expresses his wonder at Lady’s specific 


beauty (combination of black and white). 


Persona, who is enthusiastically positive over 


Lady’s milk-white color, speaks at length. 


Wine, in small quantities, is adjustable to 
drinker’s taste by tempering, and can provide a 


pleasurable sensation to its consumer. 


Persona announces his seduction by Indecency. 
His passion is as inevitable [as Death]. 

It was decreed by God. 

Lady’s eyelids are the cause of his Fate and 


Destiny. 


Lady is a brunette. 
She is made of honey. 
Her narrow waist is tied. 


Her beauty is not to be found among royalty. 


Passive predicament of 


Persona. 


Lady is active; Persona is 


passive. 


Lady’s external beauty 
stressed. 


Sense of sight. 


The bitterness of wine can 
be mitigated by its 
consumer. 

Positive example of wine. 
Drinker can consume 


(liquid) wine. 


Persona’s passion is 
predetermined, and not of 


his own choice. 


Masculine gender applied 
to Lady. 

She is as unique in beauty 
as She is chaste. 
Adherence to courtly love 


approach. 


7 G Persona mentions Lady’s name (Umm Sa‘ad), Violation of courtly love 
thereby exposing her to loss of reputation. conventions. 
He asks her (a) to feel his body, and (b) to find 
out how much time is left before her 
menstruation will begin. 

8. F? Persona begs Lady to treat him seriously, by Lady is indifferent to 
engaging in a sexual act with him. Persona’s advances. 

Adherence to courtly love 
response. 

9. E’ Persona’s presence before Lady is hopeful. Persona requests sexual 

satisfaction from Lady. 

10. D’ The ocean’s water, in its vast quantity, cannot be ‘The deadliness of the ocean 
adjusted to non-swimmers’ needs, and will cause __ cannot be mitigated by 
their death. those drowning in it. 

Negative example of ocean. 
(Liquid) ocean can 
consume swimmer. 

11. C’ Lady, who is unenthusiastically negative over Lady’s internal satisfaction 
serving of wine provided by Persona, speaks stressed. 
succinctly. Sense of taste. 

12. B’ Persona declares his love for Lady, in general Persona’s love is active; 
terms (he loves her in every way possible). Lady is passively loved. 

13. x Lady politely rejects Persona’s attempt at Active decision by Lady. 


seduction. 


As we have previously indicated, Zajal 145’s central strophe 7 violates 
certain basic conventions of Arabic courtly love poetry: whereas courtly 
poets often, and specifically, go out of their way to announce that they will 
not mention their Lady’s name, here that name is enshrined in the poem’s 
very core, thereby not only relegating her to lasting shame by revealing her 


identity, but also by doing so in a central, prominent position. At the same 
time, the Persona’s explicit request for sexual gratification places him 
within the category of the unworthy lover. What, then, is the Poet’s purpose 
in composing a zajal that alludes to, as much as it violates, the norms of 
Arabic courtly love, and even does so in an attention-getting way? 

To answer this question, let us reread our text in accordance with a 
method that, although it eventually came to be associated with Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes, 520/1126—-595/1198), was actually invented before that 
distinguished Andalusi philosopher’s time (see Hourani [ed.], [bn Rushd; 
Hourani [trans.], Averroes; Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 2:1168—1170). Ibn 
Quzman panegyrized Ibn Rushd in his Zajal 106 (Monroe, Mischievous 
Muse, 1:668—671), when the latter was still a boy and, therefore, too young 
to have adopted, much less developed, the system that was later to be 
identified with his name. But because that system was already in existence 
before it was ascribed to Ibn Rushd, it would likewise have been available 
to Ibn Quzman. According to such a method of interpreting texts, it was 
assumed that they contained three levels of meaning: (1) a surface, 
rhetorical, and literal level, this being the only one fathomable to the 
average Reader; (2) a somewhat deeper, dialectical level, designed to be 
grasped by the more perceptive Reader, usually a theologian; (3) a 
demonstrative level, available only to the learned and, in particular, to 
philosophers. If we apply this interpretative approach to Zajal 145, it is only 
fair to assume that, on its surface, rhetorical level, we are dealing with an 
everyday love poem in which a Lover attempts to seduce his Beloved who, 
in turn, firmly but politely rejects his advances, as we have pointed out 
earlier. If we delve more deeply into the poem’s structure, however, we may 
detect the existence of certain elements within it that cast doubt upon the 
validity of such a simplistic interpretation. At this point in our discussion, 
let us refer to our previous, linear analysis of the correspondence between s. 
5 (E), in which it was pointed out that the Persona attributes his unfortunate 
predicament entirely to the predestined Will of God, and s. 12 (E’), in 
which he equates his own feelings of regret for having previously 
reproached Umm Sa‘ad with an apostate’s act of repentance for having 


committed the mortal offense of renouncing Islam, in the process of which, 
and for all practical purposes, he indirectly equates his Lady (with whom he 
wishes to engage in sex) with God (!). Given the underlying and 
outrageously heretical implications contained in these two strophes, we are 
justified in suspecting that we are dealing with far more than a 
straightforward, conventional love poem. In turn, this suspicion inevitably 
points us in the direction of the third, and most profound, demonstrative 
level of Averroist textual interpretation. According to the latter, and despite 
the fact that our Persona systematically invokes the everyday topoi of 
Arabic courtly love poetry (e.g., he refers to his Lady in the masculine 
gender, and otherwise places her on a pedestal), he simultaneously violates 
those very topoi by revealing her name, making sexual advances toward 
her, etc. Add to the above the fact that, despite the Persona’s occasionally 
idealized description of Umm Saad, she is by no means the physically 
distant and spiritually unattainable Lady normally encountered in courtly 
love poetry. Instead, she is portrayed as being in the actual company of the 
Persona, whom she addresses directly, and with whom she is participating 
in the mortally sinful pastime of wine drinking—a pastime by means of 
which he hopes to get her drunk, in order to have his way with her. 
Although she attempts to foil the Persona’s efforts to seduce her, by politely 
complaining about the bitterness of the wine he has provided her, that 
complaint has to do entirely with the unpleasantness of its flavor to her 
taste buds, and not with whether it is actually available to her, since she is 
in the very process of drinking it in the company of her potential seducer. 
Hence, Umm Sa‘ad is no distant and unattainable courtly Lady, but rather 
an uncourtly and unworthy Beloved and, as such, a perfect match for her 
equally uncourtly and unworthy Lover. Having reached this sorry 
conclusion in our analysis, we are justified in suspecting that there may be 
yet a third, demonstrative level of interpretation to Ibn Quzman’s Zajal 145, 
namely one that rejects certain moral principles in favor of others. What 
then, are those principles? 

In Andalus, and certainly during the lifetime of Ibn Quzman, the Sunni 
sect of Islam enjoyed an overwhelming precedence with regard to its major 


rival, that of the Shi'a. (See Fierro Bello, La heterodoxia; Bosch Vila, Los 
Almordvides; Enan, The Age of the Almoravids.) The beliefs of the former 
were based upon the principles of the Ash ari theological system, according 
to which God was viewed as being primarily Omnipotent. As a logical 
consequence of this belief, it followed that human beings were entirely 
subjected to the Will of God. Therefore they were viewed as being under 
the control of a Fate that was, in turn, totally predetermined by the 
Almighty. As a logical consequence of the above, if God so willed, He was 
considered free to predestine human beings to commit evil deeds, for which 
they would then require punishment in the afterlife. But since punishing 
humans for committing acts that God had compelled them to commit in the 
first place would have been highly unjust on His part, Ash‘ari theologians 
further maintained that another major feature of the Divinity was His 
Mercy, along with His consequential willingness to forgive the very sins 
that He had compelled human beings to commit, through no choice of their 
own. To this belief they added that, since God was viewed as being 
Omnipotent, and was thus in total control of human behavior by means of 
His divine Will, an individual might well formulate the intention of 
performing a given act, be it good or evil, yet be prevented from actually 
fulfilling that intention by the almighty Will of God. As a consequence of 
the above, Sunnis further believed that acts performed by human beings 
were judged by God on the basis of the individual human intention to 
perform them, rather than on whether that intention was subsequently 
implemented or not. The above are some of the fundamental Sunni 
theological principles that are relevant to our present discussion. 

In contrast to these basic Sunni beliefs, the Shi'1 sectarian division of 
Islam adhered to a radically opposite set of theological tenets promoted by 
Mu'tazilt theologians, according to whom God was viewed as being 
fundamentally Just. Since it could not be considered just on the part of God 
to punish human beings for committing the very sins that He Himself had 
caused them to commit, the latter were granted the right to exercise 
unlimited Freedom of Choice, as a result of which they could be held 
entirely responsible for their personal behavior, and were consequently 


subject to reward or punishment, to be meted out by a Just God Who, 
furthermore, based His judgment of human conduct strictly on 
accomplished acts, rather than on prior intentions, insofar as it was believed 
that the fulfillment of such acts was totally dependent upon the Freedom of 
Choice that God had granted mortals (see Montgomery Watt, Free Will). 

Taking the above factors into consideration, let us note that our Persona, 
in Zajal 145, goes out of his way in explicitly attributing his passion to 
God’s Will, rather than to his own choice and, consequently, views said 
passion as constituting his irrevocable Fate and Destiny (s. 5, Il. 3, 5), this 
being a belief that, in turn, clearly portrays him as being an adherent to 
Sunni theological principles. At the same time, he heretically identifies his 
Lady with a Divinity by stating that he has repented for having previously 
reproached her, the latter being a sinful act which he portrays as an instance 
of apostasy on his part (s. 12, ll. 4-5). In turn, this would imply that the 
Persona, by presenting himself as a former apostate from, but now a 
repentant and faithful believer in, the religion of “Umm Sa‘adism,” while 
simultaneously implying that he is an adherent to Islam’s Sunni sect, is, in 
fact, clearly providing us with a glaring contradiction in terms. 

At this point in our rereading of the poem let us remember that, in 
keeping with its circular thematic structure, in s. 1 (A) the Persona declares 
that he has “been seduced” (futintu, 1. 2) by the alluring hue of his Lady’s 
fair complexion, while in s. 5 (E) he literally repeats the claim that he has 
“been seduced” (futintu, |. 1), this time by Indecency. In both instances, the 
repeated word occupies a prominent, metrically stressed (and thus attention- 
getting), initial position in the line that contains it.!” In keeping with the 
poem’s circular thematic structure, this repetition exhibits two strategically 
placed, corresponding parallels: s. 9 (E’), where the Persona asks his Lady 
to embrace him so that he can “find rest” (nastarih |. 3), as well as s. 13 
(A’), where the Lady informs the Persona that she too would like to “find 
rest” (nastarih |. 3). In both these latter instances the word nastarih is 
likewise given prominence, this time by means of its metrically stressed, 
rhyme position.!8 We thus have two pairs of identical words, each of which 
is repeated literally, in a stressed position deliberately designed to draw our 


attention to it, while in both instances the repetition exhibits a carefully 
placed, strophic correspondence within the poem’s overall circular thematic 
structure. The first word to be repeated is futintu. In either instance it is put 
in the mouth of the Persona, who thereby emphasizes the fact that he views 
himself primarily as a passive victim of seduction, both by the Lady and by 
Indecency, thus irreverently associating the former with the latter (!). The 
second word to be repeated in a metrically stressed position is nastarih. In 
this case it is pronounced first by the Persona, who seeks relief from the 
overwhelming sexual desire he is experiencing, and then by the Lady, who 
is present at a drinking session, in his company. Since the would-be seducer 
and his intended victim both employ the identical word nastarith to express 
their desire for personal relief from stress, this may be interpreted to mean 
that they coincide in experiencing an identical feeling. 

The above-described effect caused by a word placed in a stressed 
position and then repeated for even further emphasis may also be found in 
ss. 10, l. 3 and 11, |. 2, both of which begin with the verb nashabtu (I have 
been ensnared), which is uttered by the Persona to bemoan his situation, 
thereby paralleling the effect of futintu, despite the fact that in neither 
instance is nashabtu located in a strophe that strictly respects either the 
circular or the linear order of the poem’s thematic structure. Nevertheless, 
and given the above factors, an alternative interpretation of the Lady’s 
response, radically different from (if equally legitimate as) the one we have 
previously proposed, now becomes possible, as follows: insofar as she is 
participating in a drinking session, in the company of her would-be seducer, 
the strong possibility exists that the Lady is not exactly the paradigm of 
virtue we have previously assumed her to be, despite the sash tied around 
her waist. Once having imbibed a sufficient quantity of the wine provided 
by the Persona, it is not impossible that she may permit him to remove that 
sash, insofar as her announcement to the effect that she wishes “to rest” (s. 
13, 1. 3) could also be interpreted to mean that the time has come for her to 
retire, but to do so in his company, now that she is in a sufficiently 
inebriated state. This may even be the reason that she declares the wine she 
has been drinking to be “yellow, thin, and bitter” (s. 11, ll. 4-5), implying 


that she has had enough of it, and is now appropriately intoxicated and thus 
ready to comply with the Persona’s insistent demands. The possibility even 
exists that the “bitterness” in the wine, about which she complains (s. 11, I. 
5), is the result of the fact that it has been deliberately left in its original, 
undiluted state by the Persona, contrary to what we have previously 
assumed, and has instead been served to her in its pure form, with the clear 
intention of getting her drunk as quickly as possible, in order to seduce her. 
Seen from the perspective of this new possibility, the gratitude the Lady 
expresses to that Persona (s. 13, 1. 5) could be further understood to mean 
that she intends to thank him for his praise by complying with his request. If 
we accept this alternative interpretation of an otherwise ambiguously 
phrased text, it would provide a third, demonstrative reading, according to 
the method ascribed to Ibn Rushd. The following brief chart highlights the 
above correspondences: 


Chart C 


Strophe Theme 


1. A Futintu... (I have Persona has been seduced by Lady’s complexion 
been seduced...) (which is likened to tempered wine). 
5. E Futintu... (I have Persona has been seduced by Indecency. 


been seduced...) 


9. E’ ..-nastarih. (...1 Persona seeks relief from indecent sexual desire. 


wish to find relief.) 


[10. D’ Nashabtu... (I have Persona laments his situation. 


been ensnared...) 


{11. Ore Nashabtu... (I have Persona laments his situation. 


been ensnared...) 


13. xX ..-nastarih. (...1 Lady has been seduced by Persona’s tempered wine 


wish to find relief.) | (which is likened to her complexion). 


If the above interpretation is acceptable, it follows logically that the 
Persona, who attributes his mortally sinful desires, consisting of wine 
drinking and fornication, to the Will of God rather than to his own personal 
choice, is still being portrayed as an adherent of the Sunni sectarian division 
of Islam, as was the case with our previous reading. But since such a 
portrayal provides us with the image of an individual who is neither ethical 
nor admirable in his behavior, it follows that the actual Poet, namely Ibn 
Quzman (as opposed to the literary character he has created, namely the 
Persona), is expecting his most perceptive, demonstrative Reader to reject 
any previous and, therefore, superficial interpretation of Zajal 145. Ibn 
Quzman is instead presenting his Persona as a literary character whose 
behavior should be frowned upon by the Reader, because that author views 
such behavior as being fundamentally immoral. Moreover, since the 
Persona justifies his sinful behavior on the basis of Sunni dogma, it follows 
logically that such dogma is also being subjected to criticism by Ibn 
Quzman who, and by implication, is simultaneously, if indirectly, 
promoting the validity of the rival Mu tazili theological beliefs of the Sunni 
sectarian division of Islam, according to which the Persona should be 
viewed as exercising Free Will and, consequently, as being entirely 
responsible for his own misconduct, as a result of which he will be brought 
to justice in the next world should he, in fact, commit an act of fornication, 
rather than merely expressing his intention of doing so. 

On this point, we should note that the intention to sin is clearly 
formulated by the Persona throughout the poem, whereas the actual 
implementation of that intention depends upon our interpretation of the 
Lady’s response, which is deliberately ambiguous. Should her reaction be 
read as a denial of the Persona’s request for sexual favors, he alone will be 
found guilty of fornication, if only by intention, according to Sunni 
principles, whereas, if her response is a statement of consent on her part, 
then she too will be found guilty, insofar as she will also have voiced her 
intention to commit an act that constitutes a mortal sin from that same 
Sunni perspective. Nor should we overlook the fact that, as far as Sinni 
standards are concerned, no sexual activity actually ever takes place within 


the confines of this poem, and since the Sunni sect of Islam only condemns 
sinful acts, rather than sinful intentions, the Persona and his Lady cannot, in 
all fairness, be found guilty of fornication (although they are clearly guilty 
of wine drinking) according to Sunni standards. Hence, the poem 
simultaneously offers us the definitively negative portrait of a Sunni 
Persona who is clearly guilty of sin, if only by intention, along with the 
ethically neutral depiction of Umm Sa‘ad, who cannot be accused either of 
intending to or of actually committing an act of fornication, thereby 
presenting her in a slightly less unfavorable light than is the case of her 
would-be seducer. 

This conclusion is further supported by the fact that Ibn Quzman 
presents his Persona as an “unreliable narrator” (on this literary concept see 
Riggan, Picaros, Madmen), in this case, because he is a literary character 
who attempts to justify his sinful behavior on the basis of Ash‘ari / Sunni 
beliefs, whereas the arguments he provides in defense of his conduct are 
dubious enough to raise serious questions concerning the validity of the 
theological principles upon which they are based. In this respect, the 
Persona’s essentially unreliable nature may be summed up as follows: (1) 
His obsession with the Lady’s alluring complexion indicates that he is 
concerned primarily with appearances, and is thus a superficial individual. 
(2) His concern with the satisfaction of his own physical desires, rather than 
with the spiritual wellbeing of the Lady he professes to love, indicates that 
he is a self-centered individual. (3) He admits to being a winebibber, which 
is a mortal sin. (4) He is attracted to a Lady who is also a winebibber. (5) 
He heretically worships that Lady (with whom he wishes to engage in a 
physical union) as though she were God (!). (6) He states that he has 
repented for having apostatized and thus abandoned the religion of “Umm 
Sa‘adism,” while simultaneously adhering to those basic principles 
endorsed by the Sunni sect of Islam. If taken at face value, this admission 
would make him both a strictly orthodox Sunni Muslim and a sincerely 
repentant “Umm Sa‘adist,” which is a gross contradiction in terms. (7) By 
declaring his love to be eternal, according to the norms of Arabic courtly 
love, while at the same time demanding immediate sexual gratification, in 


violation of those same norms, he betrays the fact that his mind is in a state 
of logical confusion. (8) By revealing his Beloved’s name, he places her 
reputation in jeopardy, thereby indicating that he is an inconsiderate and 
disloyal Lover, contrary to his protestations of eternal faithfulness to her. 
This implies that he is an essentially untrustworthy individual. 

On the basis of the above glaring inconsistencies in the Persona’s 
arguments and behavior, it becomes clear to the most perceptive Reader, 
who falls into Ibn Rushd’s demonstrative category, that the belief system 
upon which such dubious arguments are based is meant to be rejected in 
favor of the major theological alternative available to Andalusi Muslims, 
namely those principles maintained and promoted by the Mu tazila /Shi‘a. 
In sum, the Persona is a classical example of the “unreliable narrator.” 

Viewed from a more humorous perspective, the Persona is also being 
presented as a “ritual clown,” that is to say, as a literary character whose 
absurdly inappropriate behavior is deliberately designed to arouse laughter 
in those who witness it. (On the literary concept of the ritual clown as 
applied to Arabic literature see Hamori, On the Art of Medieval Arabic 
Literature, esp. Chap. 2, 31-77.) Moreover, since laughter requires the 
amused observer to reject the clownish behavior of the individual who is 
being laughed at, we may conclude that, in this case, our literary character 
is being portrayed, for that observer’s benefit, as a comic whose activities 
hardly constitute a respectable or admirable model, worthy of being 
imitated; instead, he deserves to be laughed off the stage, while his 
behavior, along with all the theological justifications he produces in support 
of it, should be dismissed in the process of doing so. 

The above conclusion coincides with those reached in my previously 
published literary analyses of twenty-seven poems by Ibn Quzman 
(Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 2: chaps. 1-16, pp. 1017-1449). To these may 
be added a study of thirty-three other zajals, also by him, to be included in a 
volume that is currently in the final stages of completion. If we further 
include the one poem discussed in this article among those mentioned 
above, we will find ourselves dealing with individual analyses of a total of 
sixty-one specific poems by our Author, in all of which the same conclusion 


may be reached. Considering that there are 149 extant zajals contained in 
the only surviving (if incomplete) manuscript of Ibn Quzman’s Diwan (on 
which see above), plus forty-four additional ones that have been transmitted 
through other sources (many of these in fragmentary form), it may be 
determined that my analysis of sixty-one out of a total of 193 poems (i.e., 
almost one-third of our Author’s surviving poetic corpus) strongly suggests 
that he was sympathetic to the Shit cause and was, therefore, a 
nonconformist, heterodox poet in predominantly Sunni Andalus. In turn, 
this might well explain why he chose the zajal genre as his primary medium 
of expression: insofar as that genre was popular in origin, Colloquial in 
diction, and thus viewed as being literarily inferior, according to the 
Classical standards prevalent among the cultivated Andalusi élite of his 
time, it was never accorded the serious consideration it otherwise deserved. 
As a result, the modest, unpretentious, and subliterary zajal genre would 
have provided the perfect medium of expression for conveying indirectly 
what was, in fact, a highly controversial message, without being understood 
by, and thus running into trouble with, the strict Almoravid authorities who 
controlled the Islamic south of the Iberian Peninsula during Ibn Quzman’s 
lifetime. 

Let us conclude this article by pointing out that Ibn Quzman was deeply 
influenced by his predecessor, the licentious Baghdadi poet Abii Nuwas (ca. 
130/747-ca. 200/815),19 who was of Persian ancestry, who also had 
connections to the Shi7 sect, and who was consequently treated as an 
“outsider” by the “Abbasid dynasts, during the heyday of their Sunni-Arab 
caliphate. Many of Abt Nuwas’s literary strategies, which that poet adopted 
in order to express his indirect social criticism of a royal family who 
refused to welcome his presence at their court, were incorporated by our 
Andalusi poet into his own Colloquial zajal compositions, in order to 
express his dissatisfaction with the extremely conservative views of the 
Maliki jurists who dominated the intellectual scene in Andalus under 
Almoravid rule. (For specific parallels and references see Monroe, 
Mischievous Muse, 2:1499, col. a, s.v. “al-Hasan ibn Hani’, Abii Nuwas.”) 


Some seventy-seven years ago, Emilio Garcia GOmez completed two 
studies, one of which appeared both in article and in book form (“Un 
eclipse de la poesia en Sevilla”; Un eclipse de la poesia en Sevilla; “Nuevos 
testimonios del ‘odio a Sevilla’ de los poetas musulmanes”). In these works 
he brought together a number of texts in which several Andalusi poets 
coincided in expressing their unanimous hatred for the city of Seville, 
which had become the Almoravid capital of Andalus. Given the striking 
antipathy felt for Seville by such Andalusi poets, the legendary Spanish 
Arabist came to the conclusion that the Almoravid rulers, being Berbers, 
had little understanding of, or appreciation for, the Classical Arabic 
language in which official panegyric poetry was traditionally composed in 
Andalus and, therefore, neither welcomed Andalusi poets to their Sevillian 
court nor rewarded them for their praise. Thus deprived of literary 
patronage, such poets were confronted with hard financial times and, 
according to Garcia Gémez, took to expressing their “hatred of Seville,” a 
city that, under the previous rule of the native Andalusi dynasty of the 
‘Abbadids, had functioned as a veritable Mecca for poets, particularly 
during the reign of the poet-king al-Mu ‘tamid (461/1069—482/1090). 

More recently, Professor Manuela Marin has challenged the above 
hypothesis proposed by Garcia Gomez. In a key article (“The Princess and 
the Palace’) she points out that certain high-ranking female members of the 
ruling Almoravid dynasty, who did have the necessary training and 
knowledge to appreciate Classical Arabic poetry, actually went out of their 
way to encourage the presence of Andalusi poets at their Sevillian court, 
thereby demonstrating that Garcia G6omez’s earlier assumptions were 
incorrect. In grateful support of her very significant findings, we may now 
suggest that one reason for Ibn Quzman’s adoption of Colloquial Andalusi 
Arabic as his preferred medium of expression, despite the fact that he was 
also well versed in the Classical diction of the Arabic language (a number 
of fragments, both in verse and in prose, composed by him in that diction 
have survived: see Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 1:15—21,1000-—1014), was 
not so much the assumption that he hoped to communicate more clearly 
with his Berber rulers by expressing himself in everyday Colloquial Arabic, 


but instead that he felt a justifiable, heterodox fear of religious persecution 
on the part of the strictly orthodox Maliki jurists, whose influence within 
the Almoravid empire knew no bounds.29 By couching his social and 
religious criticism in a popular and Colloquial genre that was normally 
associated with songs performed by lowly, illiterate ring-dancers from 
among the common folk (on Ibn Quzman’s indebtedness to ring-dance 
songs, see above), while further expressing that criticism in a humorous 
way, he could hope to disguise the very serious nature of his poetry’s 
underlying content and, thereby, avoid persecution at the hands of those 
same jurists. In this respect he went one step further than his eastern 
predecessor Abu Nuwas, who had expressed similar criticism but had done 
so entirely in Classical Arabic. As far as Ibn Quzman is concerned, despite 
being a great poet, and thus highly deserving of international literary esteem 
and renown, he was ignored for centuries, largely because he chose the 
popular zajal genre, couched in Colloquial Arabic, as his primary medium 
of expression, rather than the more learned ghazal, which is composed in 
the Classical register of that language. 


Notes 


1. These were two early Umayyad, “Udhri poets. Kuthayyir (ca. 23/643— 
105/723) was from Medina and became enamored of a “pale-skinned” 
lady named ‘Azza. See ‘Abbas, “Kuthayyir.” On Jamil (ca. 40/660— 
82/701), who loved Buthayna, see Gabrieli, “Djamil.” 

. MS tahir. 

. MS bi-anna. 

. Like the Greeks and Romans before them, the Arabs tempered their wine. 

MS wa-l-‘ishqa. 

. MS fi-qasra... . tujad. 

. This is a reference to the practice of inspecting goods by turning them 
over before purchasing them, in order to ascertain that they are in 
acceptable condition. 


NOUR WN 


LZ. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


L7. 


. This is a reference to the ‘idda, a concept that, in this context, seems to 


indicate the period of abstention from sexual relations on account of 
menstruation. For a full explanation of this concept see Linant de 
Bellefonds, “‘Idda.” 


. MS abr ya mushum. 
10. 
11. 


MS fa-bahr. 

If this statement is biographically accurate, it is an _ interesting 
observation, but see Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 1: 818, Zajal 138:3, 
where the poet seems to imply that he has visited the Moroccan city of 
Fez. On the one hand, the above may be a fictional statement, as is often 
the case in literature; whereas on the other, Zajal 145 may have been 
composed before Zajal 138. 

MS bi-layl aw. 

According to Islamic law, the penalty for apostasy on the part of a male 
apostate is death. However, he should be given the chance to repent 
before being sentenced. See Heffening, “Murtadd.” 

MS nifi. 

Furthermore, in Arabic, the diminutive form in which the word is 
couched could be employed to express a feeling of endearment, as is also 
the case in Hispano-Romance (cf. Span. morenito [dear little or darling 
brunette’ }). 

The ‘Udhri tradition of love poetry came into being soon after the rise of 
Islam, from which religion it borrowed its belief in a life in the hereafter, 
during which star-crossed lovers could be united in heaven. In contrast, 
pre-Islamic Arabian paganism had no clear conception of a heavenly 
afterlife. 

I.e, futintu bi-lawnan nabil; futintu bi-amra I-mujun{.] These would be 
considered end-stressed, nine-syllable (0 6 0 0 6 0 O 60), amphibrachic 
lines according to the Hispano-Romance, stress-syllabic system of 
scansion employed in this zajal. Although these lines actually contain 
eight syllables each, when a line ends in a stressed syllable, as occurs in 
this case, a further, unstressed, final syllable is conventionally added to 
the count, in keeping with Spanish metrical rules. According to the 


18. 
19. 


quantitative, Classical Arabic system of scansion, each line of this zajal 
(—/ —/ _-) would be similar to a single hemistich (though lacking one 
foot), of the mutaqarib meter which, in turn, and in its complete form, 
scans as follows: —/ —/ —/ —// —/ —/ —/ —. This anomaly indicates 
that the Arabic meter has been modified and adapted to fit the 
requirements of an underlying Romance system of scansion, rather than 
the reverse. 

I.e., ‘annaq-ni la‘al nastarith; qalat li nartd nastarih (0 600600 6). 

On whom see Wagner, “Abii Nuwas.” In three of his zajals, Ibn Quzman 
admiringly refers to Abu’ Nuwas. These are (1) Zajal 63, s. 4, ll. 2-3: “I 
compose obscure as well as subtle concepts, / And lines sweeter than the 
poetry of al-Hasan... (2) Zajal 123, s. 3, ll. 1-2: “Spare me the religion 
of Jamil and ‘Urwa, / For people will find a better model in al-Hasan...” 
(Jamil and ‘Urwa were two early Islamic, ‘Udhri poets who espoused the 
doctrine of pure love. On the former, see, n. 1, above; on the latter [d. ca. 
30/650] see Bauer, “’Urwa b. Hizam.”) (3) Zajal 178, s. 5, Il. 1-2: “Get 
your lover drunk; give him cup after cup, / And if he falls asleep, imitate 
Abt Nuwas...”. See Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 2: 379, 747, and 953, 
respectively. 


. In Zajal 148, 0, |. 1 the Persona declares: “Listen to what the jurist told 


me: ‘Repent!’” (Monroe, Mischievous Muse, 1:867); in Zajal 165, he 
adds: “If not for wine, what would be left? / I’d become a jurist!” (ibid., 
vol. cit., 921). 
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Hebrew poetry (piyyut from the Greek poesis) in the form of poetic 
variations on and elaborations of specific liturgical sites and times 
prescribed in rabbinic prayer predates the early Islamic centuries. First 
composed by paytanim (poets) in fifth-century-CE Byzantine Palestine, if 
not before, Hebrew piyyut developed into supplements in various genres to 
the standardized rabbinic liturgy among the Arabized Jews of Iraq during 
the early tenth century. In particular, Sa'adia Gaon (d. 942), the eminent 
head of one of the rabbinical academies in Baghdad, promoted the study 
and use of biblical Hebrew as a cornerstone of Judeo-Arabic culture. He 
seems to have considered Hebrew liturgical poetry as a Jewish counterpart 
to classical Arabic poetry and the prestigious place it occupied in Arabo- 
Islamic culture. Abraham ibn ‘Ezra (ca. 1093-ca. 1167), who composed 
social and sacred Hebrew verse as one of the last Hebrew poets of the 
Andalusi period, memorialized the thematic aspect of Sa adia’s literary- 
religious ethos more than two centuries later in an epigram: the Jews’ 
religious poetry is unsurpassed in its sublime content (Schirmann, Hebrew 
Poetry, 2, 578 [#255]). 


The Muslims—their poems concern love and eros, 

The Christians—war and vengeance, 

As for the Greeks—wisdom and speculation, 

The Indians—proverbs and riddles. 

But the Israelites—hymns and praise for the Lord of Hosts. 


OI) TAANI a Pw D?PXKUNWwT 
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In any case, there is also evidence of Hebrew poetry before the tenth 
century in the Islamic East devoted to social themes, including intra-Jewish 
polemics, panegyrics, proverbs, didactic verse (including a debate between 
the vine and the tree), and wine songs of a popular type. 

The earliest Hebrew poetry composed in al-Andalus dates to tenth- 
century Umayyad Cordova and the emergence of an enterprising class of 
Jewish social, intellectual, religious, and literary elites. Hasdai ibn Shaprut 
(905-975), an Umayyad court physician, scientist, bureaucrat, diplomat, 
and Jewish communal leader, followed his father’s example and employed 
the grammarian and poet Menahem ibn Sartgq (910-970) as his secretary. 
Ibn Sariiq drafted Hasdai’s diplomatic correspondence to other Jewish 
communities in elevated Hebrew prose. He also dedicated Hebrew 
panegyrics (in monorhyme but without quantitative meter) to his patron and 
composed laments for Hasdai’s parents. Ibn Sartiq’s literary activities all 
reflect a grounding in Islamicate society and its courtly values, including 
the indispensable role Arabic poetry played in that sociopolitical 
environment. Menahem’s eventual rival for Hasdai’s favor and largesse, 
Dinash ben Labrat (d. ca. 985), introduced the earliest innovations in 
Hebrew verse derived from the form, structure, and contents of Arabic 
poetry. Ben Labrat, apparently a native of Fez, studied in Baghdad with 
Sacadia Gaon before heading back west to Cordova. Literary history credits 
him with devising a mechanism for converting into Hebrew the classical 


meters of Arabic quantitative versification based on patterns of alternating 
long and short syllables (Harshav, “Three Thousand Years,” 93-108). 
Dunash even deployed these Arabizing meters with monorhyme in poems 
on religious themes, a practice subsequent Andalusi Hebrew poets followed 
in many although not all of their piyyutim, since they also employed 
syllabic meters in compositions for recitation in the synagogue. 

Aside from reworking the prosody, stylized form, and structure of 
Arabic verse to suit Hebrew, Diinash introduced conventional contents from 
Arabic poetry—prominent motifs and tropes of social poetry such as the 
wine party set in a luxurious garden. That thematic adaptation in fact serves 
as the lyrical introduction to the very first Hebrew polythematic qasida, an 
ode that Dinash wrote in praise of Ibn Shaprit (Schirmann, Hebrew Poetry, 
1:34-35; prelude trans. Cole, Dream, 24—26, on which see later; madih 
section in Elizur, “Hiddushim,” 200-207). Sometime thereafter, Isaac ibn 
Mar Saul (late tenth century), a prominent teacher in Lucena who employed 
both syllabic and quantitative meters in his liturgical poetry, composed 
“Sevi hashug be-aspamya” (“Gazelle desired in Spain”), the first Arabic- 
style Andalusi Hebrew homoerotic love poem to come down to us 
(Schirmann, Hebrew Poetry, 158; trans. Cole, Dream, 28-29). Within a few 
generations Andalusi Hebrew poets had absorbed and recast nearly the full 
repertoire of Arabic genres and curated topoi (presented in the form of the 
monothematic git’a and in the polythematic qasida) to produce a wide array 
of Hebrew verse including khamriyya (wine song), nawriyya (floral poetry), 
ghazal (love poetry), ritha’ (lament), madih (panegyric), hija’ (defamatory 
lyrics), fakhr (boast), tazallum (lyrical complaint), zuhdiyya (ascetic verse), 
and hamasa (heroic poetry) (the latter solely by Samuel the Nagid). The 
reader need only scan the ten chapters of Sefer ha-'anaq (Book of the 
Necklace), Moses ibn ‘Ezra’s (d. ca.1138) book of 573 tajnis mannerisms in 
the form of short homonym rhyme poems and epigrams, to find exercises 
on most of the major themes that Hebrew assimilated from Arabic. The 
work also provides supplementary indications of the intersection of Arabic 
and Hebrew in Andalusi Jewish letters. It is introduced in elevated Arabic 
rhymed prose as Zahr al-riyad (Blossom of the Garden), its chapter 


headings are in Arabic, and it is dedicated along with a Hebrew qasida to 
Abraham ibn al-Muhajir, a prominent physician, astronomer, and court 
official in “Abbadid Seville (Moses ibn ‘Ezra, Secular Poems, 1:235—404). 
As for stylistic features the Hebrew poets adapted from Arabic, all of the 
characteristic rhetorical ornaments of badi’ design are evident in Andalusi 
Hebrew verse, especially from the eleventh century on. Moses ibn ‘Ezra 
categorized these mahasin al-shi'r at length and supplied Arabic, Hebrew, 
biblical, and Quranic illustrations of such embellishments in the final 
chapter of Kitab al-Muhddara_ wa-al-mudhakara (The Book of 
Conversation and Discussion), his prose work in defense of Andalusi 
Jewish adab (learning, letters, and good manners) that draws mightily on 
works of Arabic adab, poetry, and poetics (Moses ibn ‘Ezra, Kitab al- 
muhadara, 134-309 [71b—161a]). 

Jewish law permits consumption of wine (albeit within limits), but 
bacchic displays in Hebrew khamriyyat do not carry the edgy degree of 
religious trespass that indulgent imbibing does in the Arabic genre. Mujun 
and sukhf—licentious, ribald, or scatological verse of the sorts the Eastern 
poets Abt Nuwas (ca. 755—ca. 813) and Ibn al-Hajjaj (ca. 941-1000) and 
the Andalusi Ibn Quzman (d. 1160) made famous and infamous at complete 
variance with the dictates of Islamic piety—is not attested in Andalusi 
Hebrew poetry. The dearth of obscene idioms in the Hebrew Bible certainly 
constrained the Hebrew poets in this regard. So too, their ideological 
commitment to exalt and treat the Hebrew language as the “holy tongue” 
(leshon ha-qodesh) inhibited their willingness to participate alongside 
Arabic in producing bawdy, lewd, and vulgar compositions. Breasts and 
thighs, caressing and kissing mark the extreme limits of graphic physicality 
in Hebrew amatory lyrics. Even when Hebrew poets gesture in salacious 
directions, they typically exercise imaginative restraint and suggest rather 
than depict. Judah al-Harizi (d. 1225), for example, a self-fashioned 
Andalusi from Arabophone Toledo in Christian Castile and author of the 
collection of Hebrew magqdamat (rhymed-prose rhetorical anecdotes) 
Tahkemoni, includes in that book’s poetic miscellany a ditty attributed to 
another poet whose poems were “full of filth.” It cites but two words from 


Leviticus 18:22, leaving the audience to complete the first two words of the 
biblical verse (al-Harizi, Tahkemoni, 574): 


T1771) OWA WI AW 1? 
WW NNW nun WATKNA 
POP? TW) PNINN 2?) 
J2r X1VINTINA PN X? 
Had ¢Amram/’s son (i.e., Moses) seen my beloved’s face 
flush from drinking wine, 
And his curls and handsome majesty 
he never would have decreed in his Torah: “[Don’t lie] 
with a male”! 


For good measure al-Harizi follows it up with ten poetic rebukes in the 
Same meter, one of his own and another nine supposedly by “men of 
intelligence, wisdom, integrity, and fidelity.” 

Dunash ben Labrat’s creative impulse and the ensuing history of 
Andalusi Hebrew poetry would have been inconceivable without the radical 
transformation of Jewish tradition and culture already in process in the 
Islamic East since the ninth century. This revolution was brought about by 
the extensive Arabization and acculturation of the Jews in Islamic society, a 
development which admitted avid readers into the library of Arabic letters 
and Islamicate civilization. Across the Islamic world west of the Iranian 
plateau, Judeo-Arabic in the form of local dialects of Middle Arabic infused 
with Hebrew idioms—became the Jews’ colloquial language. In elevated 
configuration and written in Hebrew characters, Judeo-Arabic served as the 
linguistic vehicle for nearly all of the Jews’ prose writings irrespective of 
subject and the domain of Jewish life it involved (Brann, “Arabized Jews”). 
That is why, for instance, the editors and copyists of the Andalusi Jewish 
poets’ diwans would supply Arabic superscriptions in Hebrew script to the 
Hebrew poems; why Eleazar ben Halfon (fl. second half of twelfth century, 
Egypt-Syria), among others, composed a Judeo-Arabic commentary on 
Moses ibn Ezra’s aforementioned book of Hebrew homonym rhyme 


poems; and why the Cairo Genizah served as the repository for part of a 
Judeo-Arabic treatise on ilm al-‘arud (metrics) of Andalusi Hebrew verse 
(Delgado, “Fragment of a Judaeo-Arabic Treatise”), and for copies of 
Fatimid and Abbasid Arabic poetry rendered variously in Hebrew and 
Arabic scripts, as well as fragments of Islamic books in Arabic characters 
(Ahmed, “An Initial Survey”). 

Signs of the full extent of the Jews’ Arabization and their deep structural 
acculturation to Islamicate society abound in their literary and religious 
production: Jewish intellectuals applied Arabic grammatical and 
philological principles to the study of biblical Hebrew and reread and 
interpreted the Hebrew Bible accordingly; they employed the conceptual 
tools of Islamic speculative theology to revitalize Jewish thought; adopted 
the terminology, ideas, and structures of Islamic law and utilized them in 
matters of Jewish law; and espoused the concerns and advocated some of 
the practices of Islamic piety in reexamining and reforging Jewish devotion. 
A few Andalusi Hebrew poets even composed Arabic poetry or dabbled in 
reworking, translating, or directly adapting Arabic poems or variations on a 
theme into Hebrew. Judah Halevi, for example, translated into Hebrew a 
love poem by the Abbasid court poet Abii al-Shis al-Khuza1 ([ca.748—ca. 
812], on which see text that follows) and two epigrams by al-Mutanabbi 
(ca. 915-965), the renowned Abbasid poet (one trans. Scheindlin, Wine, 
Women, and Death, 22). Moses ibn Ezra drew freely from one of al- 
Mutanabbi’s poems describing a fever and illness and incorporated its 
motifs and figures into one of his many lyrical complaints (Brann, 
“Functions,” 443). More to the point, the syntax, calques, semantics, and 
turns of phrase in Andalusi Hebrew poetry—to say nothing of its structure, 
form, style, and content—mark the thoroughness of the poets’ Arabization, 
since they composed Hebrew verse while immersed in the richness of 
Arabic literature and while thinking in their mother tongue, Arabic. 

Through its syntactic and conceptual parallelism, a witty epigram 
attributed to Diinash deftly captures the dual lure of Hebrew and Arabic, as 
though the poet counsels the audience to bridge the liminal space between 
supposedly distinct cultural worlds. The verse neatly encapsulates what 


became the Andalusi Jewish cultural ethos: “Let your Eden be the Sacred 
Scriptures,/your Paradise the Arabs’ books” (we-gan cednakh yehu sifrei 
q¢doshim/u-fardesakh yehu sifrei ‘aravim; Dinash ben Labrat, Poems, 93). 
Subsequent philologists, exegetes, and versifiers valorized mastery of both 
Arabic and Hebrew languages and learning in glowing tributes to the 
linguistic prowess and command of adab that fellow Jewish scholars and 
poets demonstrated (Brann, “Arabized Jews”). Many such accolades play 
upon the linguistic proximity of Arabic and Hebrew. Their complementary 
and symmetrical relationship in Jewish letters was voiced and textualized in 
verse and rhymed prose by the expedient tajnis (wordplay) “‘arav we- ever” 
or “ever wée-‘arav” (“Arabic and Hebrew; Hebrew and Arabic”). For 
Andalusi Hebrew literati, Arabic poetry was the unrivaled standard by 
which excellent poetry was measured, as Moses ibn ‘Ezra professed in a 
poem of friendship for another poet by the same name (Moses ibn ‘Ezra, 
Secular Poems, 29-30 [#24] Il. 15, 23): 
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Moses’s poem is truly regal, 
like an Arabic poem in its mellifluous wording... 
He dispossesses the heirs of Greek wisdom 
and eclipses every luminary of Arabic eloquence. 


Ibn ‘Ezra, the closest the Andalusi school of Hebrew poetry came to a 
literary theorist, expressed his high regard for Arabic even more powerfully 
in Kitab al-muhadara wa-l-mudhakara. In Chapter Three (“How Poetry 
comes naturally to the Arabs and artificially to other peoples”), for 
example, he cites an unattributed epigram to underscore his boundless 
esteem for Arabic: “lisanu I-‘arabi bayna I-alsina ka-zamani I-rabi‘i bayna 
l-azmina” (the Arabic language among the languages is like springtime 
among the seasons) (Moses ibn Ezra, Kitab al-muhadara 1975, 28 [16a]; 
rendered in Arabic script, Moses ibn ‘Ezra, Kitab al-muhddara 1985, 1:32). 


Nearly two centuries after Dinash, Moses ibn Ezra explained the Arabic 
inspiration for the making of Andalusi Jewish culture. Arabization, for Ibn 
‘Ezra, and with it, knowledge of Arabic grammar and poetry, fueled the 
Andalusi Jews’ understanding of biblical Hebrew grammar and, eventually, 
the capacity to compose (Arabized) Hebrew poetry. The following excerpt 
is taken from the beginning of Chapter Five (“The translucence of the exilic 
[Jewish] community of al-Andalus in composing poetry, Hebrew rhetorical 
discourse, and prose”) in al-Muhadara, which belongs, in effect, to the 
genre fada’il al-andalus (the virtues of al-Andalus): 


When the Arabs conquered the peninsula of al-Andalus from the 
aforementioned Goths who themselves had been victorious over the 
Romans, its former masters, around three hundred years before the 
Arabs conquered it during the period of al-Walid bin Abd al-Malik bin 
Marwan of the Umayyad dynasty from Syria in the year 92 according to 
their calendar called al-Hijra, after a period of time our exilic 
community made an effort to understand their tendencies and finally 
grasped their language, mastered their speech, fathomed their precise 
objectives, became accustomed to the true sense of their patterns, were 
mindful of their poems’ sweetness, until God revealed to them the 
secrets of the Hebrew language and its grammar (hatta kashafa (a)llah 
ilayhim min sirri al-lugha al- ibraniyya wa-nahwiha), the weak letters, 
inversions, short vowels, the glottal stop, substitution, permutation, and 
assimilation of letters and other grammatical features, on which the 
proof of truth was adduced and by which the power of veracity was 
endorsed by Abt Zekhariah Yahya b. David al-Fasi, known as Hayyij, 
and his followers, may God have mercy upon them. They quickly 
acquired rational methods of inquiry and understood that of which they 
were previously ignorant. The determination to investigate the 
speculative sciences and acquire reason-based knowledge stirred in a 
few of them. But their discursive eloquence was not strong and they 
were unprepared to compose poetry; they appreciated its sweetness and 
awakened to its marvels only after the seventh century of the fourth 


millennium since the Creation with the initial appearance of Abi Yusuf 
Hasdai ibn Ishaq b. Shaprit, originally from Jaén, the communal leader 
of Cordova, may God have mercy upon him (Moses ibn Ezra, Kitab al- 
muhadara, 54—56 [28b-—30b]). 


Setting aside iconic epigrams and a practitioner’s look back to the historical 
origins of Andalusi Hebrew poetry, the contours and trajectory of Andalusi 
Hebrew verse, and its affiliative, intricate relationship with the Arabic 
literary tradition compel us to study it comparatively. Indeed, reading 
Andalusi Hebrew poetry with Arabic in mind fulfills a crucial principle of 
comparative intercultural study set forth by Earl Miner: “ 
feasible when presumptively or formally identical topics, conditions, or 
elements are identified. Of course, what is presumptively but not actually 
identical soon betrays difference. With tact and luck, however, we may find 
the difference just great enough to provide interest, and the presumed 
identity strong enough to keep the comparison just” (Miner, Comparative 
Poetics, 22). Like the poets who composed it, we could not possibly 
understand or appreciate Andalusi Hebrew poetry, engage it on its own 
terms, so to speak, without recourse to the model of Arabic poetry and 
poetics the Hebrew poets soaked up through Arabic, their spoken language. 
Accordingly, practiced scholars have thoroughly documented the form, 
structure, genres (Levin, Embroidered Coat), themes, motifs, imagery 
(Ratzhaby, Borrowed Motifs; Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry), and 
rhetorical texture of Andalusi Hebrew verse (Yellin, Introduction to the 
Hebrew Poetry; Dana, Poetics) in comparative perspective with its Arabic 
templates. Recently, scholars have taken to reading specific genres and 
themes of Andalusi Arabic and Hebrew poetry comparatively, such as 
ghazal (Tarabieh, Passion Poetry; Lowin, Arabic and Hebrew Love Poems; 
Ishay, Let’s Make Love) and the depiction of women (al-Najjar, al-Mar’a al- 
andalusiyya), laments for women (Decter “Arabic Poetics and 
Representations”); zuhdiyyat (Scheindlin, “Ibn Gabirol’s Religious Poetry”; 
“Old Age”), “calling for help and redemption” (istisrakh or istighatha) 
(Tarabieh and Yeshaya, “Themes of Calling for Help”), and the related 
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genre ritha’ al-mudun (elegies for cities) (Elinson, Looking Back; Tarabieh, 
Nostalgia and Elegy), and personal exile (Schippers, “Two Andalusian 
Poets”). Most experts observe the Andalusi Hebrew poets’ preference for 
Eastern muhdathun (“the moderns,” i.e., Abbasid poets) models over 
contemporary Andalusi Arabic verse, and, especially in the case of Moses 
ibn cEzra, badi style (“new”; emphasizing use of rhetorical figures). The 
Andalusi muwashshah (“girdle poem”) strophic verse form in its Hebrew 
incarnation, with or without mu drada (contrafaction) of an Andalusi 
Arabic song or a kharja (poetic “exit”) in colloquial Arabic, represents an 
important exception to that general rule. Indeed, Hebrew poets were so 
enamored of the muwashshah that they regularly employed it in epithalamia 
(for the occasion of a significant quasi-religious ritual). They even put it to 
use extensively in their liturgical poetry. 

Scholars disagree on how best to characterize Andalusi Hebrew poetry 
in relation to its Arabic model, with their perspectives inflected by their 
respective intellectual orientations and assumptions. Dan Pagis, once the 
leading figure among scholars of medieval Hebrew social poetry, defined 
the work of the Andalusi Hebrew school as a linguistic and aesthetic 
competition and a synthesis of Arabic and Hebrew elements that fuses 
Arabic style with a programmatic revival of biblical diction (Pagis, Change 
and Tradition, 51-58). Aside from Pagis, specialists meticulously 
documented what they deemed the “Arabic influence” on Hebrew poetry. 
They never theorized about the nature of this “influence” and rarely 
provided a qualitative elaboration of it unless they read Arabic-style 
Hebrew verse as “simulation out of competition” with another “national” 
literature (Allony, “Reaction”; Fleischer, “Reflections,” 16). One scholar 
defined Andalusi Hebrew poetry as largely an imitative reproduction of 
Arabic (Schippers, Spanish Hebrew Poetry), differing principally in its 
language. Another expert refers to Arabic “influence” but more particularly 
the poets’ “Judaization” of select Arabic models and their principled 
rejection of arabiyya. He points to a specifically Andalusi Arabic literary 
influence and direct Hebrew response, concluding that “Hebrew poetry 


coexists with the Arabic and indeed equals it” (Tobi, Proximity and 
Distance, 179-204). 

Arabists who have turned to the intersection of Arabic, Judeo-Arabic, 
and Hebrew literary culture find all such fundamental and dichotomizing 
assumptions about “influence” overdetermined and ideologically driven 
(Renza, “Influence”). Instead, they speak with greater nuance of “contacts” 
(Drory, Models) and “intertextual reading experience” (Ishay, Let’s Make 
Love) to account for the nexus of Hebrew and Arabic literature. Other 
Hebraists-Arabists also prefer to think about Andalusi Hebrew poems as 
documents of an Andalusi Judeo-Arabic cultural system intricately 
connected to the Arabo-Islamic environment (Scheindlin, Wine, Women, 
and Death; Brann, Compunctious Poet, “Arabized Jews”; Decter, “Jewish 
Ahl al-Adab,” Dominion). Such integrative approaches encourage reading 
Andalusi Hebrew poetry as a dynamic Jewish subcultural adaptation of the 
Arabic culture in which the poets were steeped. It also accounts for their 
complex attitude toward one of their literary imagination’s constitutive 
sources and models. For Arabist-Hebraist and Hebraist-Arabist readers, 
then, “appropriation” replaces the conceptually ill-defined and conservative 
notion of “influence” (as well as “imitation” and “competition”) and 
“emphasizes the act of taking; it is understood to be ‘active, subjective, and 
motivated’” (Ashley and Plesch, “Cultural Processes,” 2). 

What of their poetry itself? Andalusi Hebrew poetry was long 
characterized as stylized in form and conventional in content. This 
essentializing, reductive perspective followed atomistic readings of Arabic 
poetry and did not do justice to the poets’ creativity, originality, distinctive 
literary identities, and the “variety and unconventionality” of their poetry 
(Pagis, Hebrew Poetry, 7; 46). Notwithstanding their common background, 
education, and values, each of the major poets negotiated a space between 
tradition and innovation after his own fashion. They produced poems of a 
highly personal nature as well as lyrics representing subtle variations or 
bold twists on conventional themes, to say nothing of significant differences 
in their stylistic, rhetorical, and figurative artistry. For example, Samuel the 
Nagid’s diwan, brimming with his persona’s boasts, doubts, and 


negotiations with God for reassurance, reads like a poetic “account” of his 
inner life in response to his social and political experiences (“For me will 
You fashion acts each year as You have for the sages and fathers?” 
[Schirmann Hebrew Poetry, 1: 94-102 (#27); Cole, Poems of Shmuel 
HaNagid, 39-47]). Solomon ibn Gabirol’s oeuvre is informed by his 
literary guise’s relentless pursuit of wisdom and utter disdain for the society 
which did not appreciate his singular genius (“If all I wanted were a little 
thing, you wouldn’t see me slaving night and day!” [Scheindlin, Vulture, 
22-25]); Moses ibn Ezra, whose highly omamental style frequently 
identifies him as the most Arabic-like of the Andalusi Hebrew poets, is 
noted for his cycle of nostalgic lyrical complaints composed during his 
decades-long exile from Granada in the Christian kingdoms (“How long 
will my feet be banished in exile, yet to find a resting place?” [Moses ibn 
‘Ezra, Secular Poems, 3:66—67; Brann, Compunctious Poet, 44—46]). Judah 
Halevi is renowned for his transcendent lyricism on the one hand and, on 
the other, how he eventually put his command of language, sound, and 
sense to depict in verse his tawakkul (abandoning oneself to God/pious 
quietism) and pious quest to experience the Divine Presence in Palestine 
(“My heart is in the East and I am at the edge of the West” [Schirmann, 
Hebrew Poetry, 2: 428 (#208b); Cole, Dream, 64; Brann, Compunctious 
Poet, 84—118; Scheindlin, Song]). 

As a consequence of their shared upbringing, socioeconomic privilege, 
and collective commitment to Judeo-Arabic adab (Decter, “Jewish Ahl al- 
Adab”), Andalusi Hebrew poets devoted most of their panegyrics as well as 
elegies and epithalamia to likeminded individuals from their elite fraternity 
of scholars, literati, and public figures, that is, to other poets, grammarians, 
exegetes, Talmudists, religious thinkers, scientists, court scribes, communal 
officeholders, judges, and jurists. The metaphorical conceits that Arabic 
poetry typically employs to celebrate those who hold political power or 
religious authority reappear with variations in Andalusi Hebrew madih. 
However, unlike ‘Id panegyrics or Arabic encomia composed for rulers of 
Islamic polities—say for the Umayyads of Cordova or the “Abbadids of 
Seville—the rhetorical and allusive capacity of Andalusi Hebrew poems of 


praise typically construct an imagined world of virtual empowerment 
wherein Jewish leaders, nobility, and scholars are envisioned exercising 
dominion of a peculiar sort through the “idealization of attributes conveyed 
in panegyrics” (Decter, Dominion, 6). For example, Solomon ibn Gabirol’s 
famous gasida (“Come, my friend, and friend of the luminaries!” [Solomon 
ibn Gabirol, Secular Poems, 134—135]) shifts from an elaborate, richly 
imagined wasf (descriptive verse) depicting a regal palace and its animated 
garden (replete with multiple allusions to the biblical Solomon) to a 
panegyric for an unnamed benefactor. In the takhallus (transition verse, v. 
33b), the poet’s persona intervenes and calls a halt to the fantastic 
cacophony involving birds, water, and flowers in competition. That is, 
having brought the garden’s elements figuratively to life, he suddenly issues 
a peremptory command for them to freeze in the presence of something 
truly grand. The remainder of the lyric (vv. 34-44) casts the patron as the 
most generous and powerful grandee of them all. The terms are largely 
conventional but for his likeness to the angels and his envisioned position at 
the pinnacle of creation’s beings. 
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But acknowledge the noble man, who darkens you 
with light as lofty as the luminaries, 
Before whom the splendor of every king is humbled, 
and the qualities of every grandee deficient, 


Through whom all kings have their dominion, 
in whom all the princes and lords take counsel. 
They have established him like their king, so that he is 
a lion among them and all of them are oxen, 
Who leads the sheep along the secure pasture 
so that nothing is lacking from the flocks. 
And he is like an angel of God among them, 
when they find no word from God, 
Precious of soul, ornament of heaven, generous of heart, 
who fulfills vows without vowing, 
Whose eye is never dimmed by a gift 
and is never withheld, as is the gift of rain, 
whose rain is never withheld, 
Whose words are tied to his deeds 
as heads have crowns attached to them. 
And all rulers turn aside to him, 
and rivers are drawn to him as to the ocean. 
True, he is like a head over the earth; 
He is one, (balanced) against the (other) creatures. 
(trans. Scheindlin, “Poet and Patron,” 140-147) 


For all such lofty representations of rank, rule, and largesse, there is no 
evidence that Hebrew poetic tributes carried any public performative 
function, unlike contemporaneous Arabic madih for caliphs and amirs. But 
Hebrew panegyrics certainly succeeded in depicting and advertising the 
virtuous qualities of the mamduh (the one praised) before the community of 
Jewish elites. 

What of panegyrics addressed to Samuel the Nagid, an authentically 
exceptional figure among Andalusi Jewish courtiers who exerted genuine 
political power in Zirid Granada and enjoyed widespread (although not 
universal) esteem in the Jewish community? Hebrew encomia to the 
Nagid’s preeminence and laments upon his death, as well as his own 
numerous poetic boasts, involve imaginative gestures and conceptual leaps 


frequently exceeding the Arabic genre’s hyperbolic conventions and 
expectations through specifically biblical allusions. Ibn Gabirol, for 
instance, represents Samuel the Nagid as the veritable incarnation of the 
biblical priest, judge, and prophet Samuel (Solomon ibn Gabirol, Secular 
Poems, 98 Il. 13-15 [#159]). 
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Go see our land’s new Samuel, now arisen, 
As Samuel the Seer arose of old 
In Ramah and Mitzpah. 
He searched out wisdom and its mysteries, 
assembled all its strewn and scattered bits, 
Swept up its beauty, stowed them with his treasures, 
put his trust in their delights, 
not in silver and gold. 
(trans. Scheindlin, Vulture, 154-157) 


The Nagid, who is prone to swagger in his poetry-as-propaganda, also 
depicts himself variously as his biblical namesake Samuel, as the “(King) 
David of my generation,” as a composite of the heroic biblical figures 
Moses, Samuel, David, and Mordechai, and he repeatedly touts his hasab 
wa-nasab (noble ancestry) as a direct descendant of biblical Levites who 
officiated and sang in the Jerusalem Temple service. 

The numerous madih lyrics that Andalusi Jewish elites exchanged 
showered amplified eulogies upon their addressees in which the standard 
tropes of praise turn on the intimate relationship between the poet and the 
mamduh. Such lyrics are often better understood as occasional “poems of 
friendship” than as conventional poems of praise that poets composed for 
patrons. Moses ibn Ezra, alone, composed seventy such epistolary lyrics 
dedicated variously to family members, companions, colleagues, associates, 
and poets he mentored. For example, he contributed several panegyrics to 


Abraham ibn Muhajir (fl. late eleventh-early twelfth centuries), a physician, 
astronomer, and official at the court of al-Mutamid ibn Abbad (1039- 
1095), ruler-poet of the kingdom of Seville. Ibn Ezra also exchanged a 
cluster of mutually admiring gasidas with Judah Halevi, his younger 
protégé. A famous poetic exchange whose details are preserved in a Judeo- 
Arabic poetic heading involved Ibn Ezra, Halevi, and (Aba Ayyub) 
Solomon ibn al-Muallim of Seville, an Almoravid court physician who 
composed Arabic as well as Hebrew poetry.? Ibn al-Mu allim sent a Hebrew 
poem to Judah Halevi in Granada. In Halevi’s absence it was received by 
Moses, who replied with a longer poem in the identical rhyme and meter 
and employing many of the original’s poetic materials to their own artistic 
effect. Halevi eventually followed suit in form and content with his own 
panegyric to Ibn al-Mu allim (Brener, Halevi and his Circle, 93-108). 
Another unusual exchange of occasional poems between poets involved 
Joseph ibn Saddig (d. 1149) and the scientist, grammarian, and biblical 
commentator Abraham ibn Ezra. Their poetic correspondence (Abraham 
ibn Ezra, Secular Poems, 175-178) concerned the latter’s chagrin over his 
disappointing wedding night: the bride’s unfortunate “condition” compelled 
the couple to postpone consummating the marriage by two weeks in 
accordance with the laws of family ritual purity. Ibn Saddiq’s poem drolly 
“consoles” Ibn ‘Ezra over his letdown and unbearable frustration (vv. 1—2): 
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Take up this poem and let it console you, 
bridegroom of blood who resembles a ram 
perched on a cliff above a stream, 
where its thirst can’t be quenched. (trans. Cole, Dream, 137— 
138) 


Abraham’s witty reply replicates the prosody and structure of Ibn Saddiq’s 
original poem, in keeping with convention (vv. 12-14): 
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For me it is enough that she is near, 
pure if not cleansed by the rains; 
meanwhile with some guile and craft, 
I take just a little of what I crave. 
And this will have to be sufficient 
Until the day her gown goes crimson (trans. Cole, Dream, 
178). 


While the two lyrics’ rhetorical organizing device revolves around the 
pleasure that their shared erudition, literary tastes, and sense of humor 
provide, their poetic exchange also reflects the intimacy of the poets’ 
friendship. 

One of the most famous Andalusi Hebrew epistolary poems of 
friendship is the so-called “Ha-Shirah ha-yetomah” (“Orphan Poem” in 
accordance with the adjective’s Arabic cognate, suggesting its unique 
qualities). Joseph ibn Hasdai (first half of eleventh century), who hailed 
from a prominent family in Cordova that relocated to Saragossa in the wake 
of the turmoil early in the century, dispatched the gasida to Samuel the 
Nagid probably in 1045. Brimming with ingenious biblical references and 
allusions, and with images, succession of themes, and rhetorical ornaments 
drawn directly from Arabic poetry, the lyric opens with a nasib (amatory 
prelude, vv. 1-9) in which the poet depicts a sensuous spectral (Ar. 
tayf/khayal) encounter with a youth, his beloved. Suddenly, the poet’s 
persona is awakened in the poem’s takhallus (vv. 10-11) from what was but 
a dream. He is revived by the fragrance of myrrh that is redolent of Samuel 
the Nagid. The poem then showers with praise first Samuel and then briefly 
his son Yehosef, as well as the poem itself, which is depicted as Samuel’s 
bride (vv. 12-39). It concludes with an urgent request for the Nagid’s 
assistance in resettling two refugees, and signs off with greetings to 


Granada’s Jewish scholars and patricians (vv. 40-49) (Schirmann, Hebrew 
Poetry, 1:171—175); trans. Cole, Dream, 71—73). 

From the outset, aspects of the cultural synthesis of Arabic and Hebrew 
met with reservations from select Andalusi Jewish religious and literary 
intellectuals. Their concerns included questions about the legitimacy of 
Arabized Hebrew poetry on account of its formal and thematic innovations 
and break with tradition. Arabic poetry certainly had its own pious critics 
going back to the seventh century. Still, critiques leveled against Arabized 
Hebrew verse far surpass wariness about Arabic poetry and judgments 
about its admissibility that were raised by Islamic authorities and traditions 
(Bonebakker, “Religious Prejudice”). Critical assessments of Andalusi 
Hebrew poetry also are of greater cultural moment because important poets 
themselves expressed various qualms about their venture or responded to 
others’ scruples and offered apologetic defenses of it even as they continued 
to compose. 

We can parse the supposed faultfinding of the content, form, social 
context, function, and intellectual merit of Andalusi Hebrew poetry as 
follows: 


1. Critics seemingly disapproved of social Hebrew poetry as improper or 
irreverent on religious grounds because it incorporated hedonistic 
themes. For example, the introductory segment of Diinash ben Labrat’s 
aforementioned gasida in honor of Ibn Shapriit captures the classical 
Arabic ode’s conventional sense of communal displacement and angst, 
but in a singularly Jewish manner. Its last part responds to the (imagined) 
host’s invitation to guzzle, delight, and devour in a lavish Andalusi 
garden, before the poem changes direction to recite the patron’s praises; 
the poet’s voice issues a pious reprimand about the indecency of festive 
pleasure-seeking by a people stranded in Exile when their Temple in 
Jerusalem is in ruins (Schirmann, Hebrew Poetry, 1:34—35). 
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“Drink,” he said, “don’t drowse, 
drink wine aged well in barrels, 
near henna beds and aloes 

and roses mixed with myrrh 


in pomegranate grove 


by grapevines and date palms 


with tender plants and saplings, 
and tamarisks in rows. 


To the sound of coursing water, 
the thrumming of the zither 
accompanies the singers 

with reed-pipes and an oud. 


All the trees there spread 
with branches and fine fruit, 
and every sort of bird 

sings among the leaves. 


The pigeons coo and moan, 
as though composing songs, 
and turtle-doves respond 
as though they’re playing flutes. 


We’ll drink among the beds 
hedged about with lilies, 
and drive away our sorrows 

with wine and songs of praise... 


“Silence!” I rebuked him. 

“How could you propose this? 

The Temple and God’s footstool 
are held by unclean hands. 


You’re speaking like a fool 

who chose the path of sloth; 

and what you say is vain, 
the talk of a buffoon. 


You ’ve left your meditation 


on the Law of heaven; 
you’d celebrate while jackals 
roam on Zion’s hills. 


How could we drink wine 
or even raise our eyes— 
while we, now, are nothing, 
detested and despised?” 
(trans. Cole, Dream, 24—26). 


1. Yehosef ibn Naghrila (d. 1066), a son of Samuel the Nagid, the first of 
the four greatest poets of the school, advises the audience in his editor’s 
introduction to his father’s diwdn to read Samuel’s love poems as 
religious allegories (Samuel the Nagid, Diwan: Ben Tehillim, 1; Cole, 
Selected Poems of Shmuel HaNagid, 3). The Nagid himself counsels the 
addressee in a poem of complaint to understand its amatory nasib 
metaphorically, just as the rabbinic sages read the biblical Song of Songs 
(“My friends, listen to my song! My soul,/as you know, is devoted to awe 
of God. Its meaning is like that of Solomon’s Song...” [Samuel the 
Nagid, Diwan, 2:75 ll. 12-13]). By contrast, Moses ibn Ezra defended 
love poetry head on: it could not be objectionable since the Andalusi 
poets were merely reproducing what is attested in the Hebrew Bible in its 
literal sense (Moses ibn Ezra, al-Muhddara, 276 [143a]). Then again, 
speaking personally, Ibn ‘Ezra asked for God’s forgiveness for his 
youthful indiscretions in writing “revolting expressions and jokes... 
sensuous love poetry and other such literary amusements or 
muwashshahat” (Moses ibn Ezra, al-Muhddara, 106 [57a]). For his part, 
the period’s preeminent rabbinic scholar Moses Maimonides (d. 1204) 
regarded as reprehensible the common practice of performing Hebrew (as 
well as Arabic or Romance) muwashshahat on licentious or dissolute 
(rather than edifying) themes at weddings or during wine soirées. 
Furthermore, such songs are legally forbidden when they desecrate the 
Hebrew language and “verses from the Torah and the Song of Songs” 


(Maimonides, Commentary on Mishnah Avot, 1:16 [Arabic 132-133; 
Hebrew 21)]), in effect, turning the sacred profane. 

The Hebrew poets were not alone in explaining away, affecting remorse, 
or expressing misgivings for pandering to unseemly or acquisitive 
thematic tastes. Ibn Ezra’s publicized “contrition” and Halevi’s supposed 
renunciation of Arabized Hebrew verse recall Arabic “poems of 
expiation,” apologies for indecent compositions, or retreats from 
materialistic considerations and the poetry celebrating dunya (worldly 
matters and things) rather than din (religious concerns). To cite only a 
few analogues: Abi Nuwas’s zuhdiyyat “repent” for his profligate ways 
and licentious poems; Ibn Abd Rabbih’s ascetic mumahhasat (expiatory 
poems) correspond to and atone for the poetic indulgences of his youth in 
same the meter and rhyme; the reclusive blind poet and scholar from 
Syria, al-Ma arri’s (973-1057), withdrawal from worldly matters and the 
demand to produce panegyrics; and Ibn Khafaja’s introduction to his 
diwan explaining that he excluded unduly hedonistic lyrics from his 
diwan and expressing regret for ever composing such verses (sources and 
additional examples in Brann, Compunctious Poet, 19-20). 

. In a related social critique, the eleventh-century pietist Bahya ibn Paquda 
berated devotees of adab courtly culture for its pleasure and influence- 
seeking, to which (non-liturgical) Hebrew poetry gave voice and of 
which it was a conspicuous feature. The relevant passages in al-Hiddya 
ila fara id al-qulub (Direction to the Duties of the Heart) take the form of 
the seductive counter-curriculum (i.e., what not to learn) proffered to 
Andalusi Jewish elites by the (evil) inclination: “Do not occupy your 
mind with learning, unless you learn those arts which will adorn you in 
the eyes of your contemporaries and help you to flatter the great ones of 
your generation...Learn how to invent unusual expressions, learn the 
laws of prosody, the principles of grammar and poetry, learn wonderful 
anecdotes and strange parables and foreign metaphors...” (Ibn Paqiida, 
al-Hidaya, 112-113; also see 206; Ibn Paqiida, Book of Direction, 282; 
also see 300). 


3. Arabic-style Hebrew poetry was derided for philological reasons as 
damaging to the Hebrew language. Quantitative prosody required poets 
to grant themselves license with Hebrew grammar, morphology, and 
semantics. Ibn Sariiq’s conservative disciples raised this objection at the 
outset of “the Golden Age,” deeming Arabic-style Hebrew quantitative 
prosody an impudent invention: “How can you assert that Arabic meter is 
suited to Hebrew when these proofs belie your words and sully your 
poems?” (Benavente Robles, Teshuvot, 15). Judah Halevi revived and 
sharpened this critique almost two hundred years after it was issued. First 
formulated in his “Treatise on Hebrew Meters” and then developed in 
greater linguistic detail in Kitab al-radd wa-al-dalil fi al-din al-dhalil 
(The Book of Refutation and Proof on the Despised Faith), his dialogic 
defense of rabbinic Judaism better known as al-Kitab al-khazari (The 
Kuzari), Halevi’s argument was that Arabizing quantitative meters 
corrupt Hebrew. They impose formal limitations which undermine 
Hebrew’s traditional phonology and system of syllabification: “In truth, 
Arabizing Hebrew prosody is objectionable (munkar) for it corrupts 
(yufsiduhu) the articulation of Hebrew speech” (Schirmann, “Halevi’s 
Treatise,” 320; Brann, Compunctious Poet, 96-106; and Halevi, Kitab al- 
radd, 79-89 [Book Two, 66-81]). Despite their considerable acoustic 
appeal, for Halevi as theorist, quantitative meters are no substitute for 
biblical Hebrew’s accent stress-syllabic system which affords the poet 
freedom of diction. 

4. Andalusi Hebrew poetry was criticized owing to its intimate relationship 
to Arabic verse whose language, after all, derived its cachet from another 
religion’s inimitable Scripture. Along these lines, Judah Halevi 
responded to a Maghribi scholar’s query by expressing his late-life 
anxiety over engaging so extensively with the non-Jewish sources of 
Andalusi Jewish adab: 


My sins have perverted my path and jumbled my speech; expression 
escapes me and The Word is not within me. I have named this place 
“toil” for it has me preoccupied. It had made me guard the vineyards, 


my own vineyard I did not guard. It goads me to Hippocrates and forces 
me to abandon the Prophets. Greece and its wisdom have drowned me 
in mucky grease; Islam and its language have painted me dark, and 
Christendom has dissected and destroyed me! (Ratzhaby, “A Letter”) 


Halevi also contrasted the aesthetic definition of Arabized Hebrew verse 
whose purpose is to entertain with an ethical definition of the free 
cantillation system of biblical recitation, whose sacred form, content, 
and function as well as its language mark it as inherently superior 
(Halevi, Kitab al-radd, 79-89 [Book 2, 66-81]; 175 [Book 4, 25]; 
Brann, Compunctious Poet, 106-115). 


5. Finally, social Hebrew poetry was criticized from a_ philosophical 
perspective because of its trivial nature and ethical shortcomings. For 
example, Halevi’s Jewish sage in the Kuzari identifies jocular and erotic 
poetry (“al-ash ‘ar al-hazliyya al-ghazaliyya”) among the preoccupations 
harmful to the soul, as opposed to intellectually elevating and spiritually 
purifying endeavors (Halevi, Kitab al-radd, 76 [2:60]). In Kitab al- 
muhddara Moses ibn Ezra, a philosophically minded thinker but not a 
philosopher, adopts the positive, Aristotelian view of rhetoric with poetry 
as its consummate expression in the Islamicate world as a persuasive, 
imaginative art. Yet this same work communicates Ibn Ezra’s ethical 
unease over the poets’ occasional recklessness and indulgences with 
figurative language, reflecting the Platonic scruples regarding rhetoric 
and poetry. As an art form predicated on deception, which creates 
meaning though rhetoric and metaphors rather than reason and 
speculation, poetry is deemed inferior to science, theology, knowledge, 
and wisdom, in accordance with the philosophical perspective 
Maimonides later upheld (Moses ibn Ezra, al-Muhddara,14 [9b—10a]; 
Scheindlin, “Rabbi Moshe Ibn Ezra;” Brann, Compunctious Poet, 69— 
83). 


Arabized Hebrew poetry’s supposed blemishes amount to a cluster of 
potential “compunctions” rather than a single overarching inhibition about 


its artistic enterprise. In any case, disapproval of facets of Andalusi Hebrew 
poetry remained largely theoretical, because poets who articulated 
reservations like Moses ibn Ezra and Judah Halevi continued to compose 
(Brann, “Judah Halevi”). For this reason, I have found it constructive to 
embody their undiminished literary activity amid concerns about the 
legitimacy of their art and craft in the figure of “the compunctious poet” 
(Brann, Compunctious Poet). This conventional trope and occasional 
literary posture capture the cultural contradictions which paradoxically 
served as a source of the Hebrew poets’ literary creativity. It denotes the 
experience of cultural ambiguity and the Andalusi Jewish challenge and 
opportunity of living simultaneously in two languages and the intersection 
of two cultural worlds. 

At this stage of research, the more thought-provoking questions are: why 
and in what ways did Andalusi Hebrew poetry,4 so thoroughly affiliated 
with the Arabic literary tradition and rooted in Islamicate civilization, 
deviate from the Arabic? Such questions encourage the comparatist to move 
beyond cataloguing and contemplating genetic relations to consider the 
dialectical relationship between features that Arabic and Hebrew poetry 
share in common and the characteristics in which they differ, just as Miner 
suggests. Where exactly do they converge and where do they diverge? We 
can begin to reconsider the relationship of Hebrew to Arabic poetry by 
drawing a social and intellectual profile of the major poets and reflecting on 
the impact of their background and experience on aspects of their literary 
production. Such historically contextual affordances inform many of the 
ways Andalusi Hebrew poetry deviated from the Arabic even as it was 
generated and inspired by it. 

It is important to acknowledge the relatively small number of Andalusi 
Hebrew poets compared to the numerous Andalusi Arabic poets known 
from the Andalusi literary historian-anthologist Ibn Bassam (1084—1147) 
and the North African historian of al-Andalus al-Maqgari (ca. 1577-1632), 
among many other sources. Unlike Andalusi Arabic literary miscellanies, 
medieval Jewish literary and historical sources, what few there are, report 
the names of poets and comment on their merit but do not transmit their 


poems. The diwans (collections of poetry) of the major and minor Hebrew 
poets were collected, copied, and conveyed to connoisseurs and scholars in 
al-Andalus and other Islamic lands who were interested in the poetry qua 
poetry, as well as on account of the poets’ stellar reputations as Hebrew 
grammarians, biblical exegetes, rabbinic scholars, thinkers, scientists, 
physicians, and public figures. The Andalusi Hebrew poets were even more 
prolific in producing liturgical compositions. Their output of piyyutim 
brought them far greater fame and was doubtless an additional factor in the 
preservation of their social poetry. Andalusi piyyut was conserved widely in 
prayerbooks associated with the liturgical rites of Sefardi and 
Mediterranean Jewish communities and beyond. Thanks to the literary 
remains of the Cairo Genizah, we know of more Hebrew poets in al- 
Andalus and in the Islamic East and have access to many more texts than 
before the discovery of this trove of manuscripts (Hoffman-Cole, Sacred 
Trash, 167-191). But when all is said and done, the Andalusi Jewish 
minority religious community was relatively tiny, and its literary and 
religious elite, the principal audience for social Hebrew poetry, was tinier 
still (Wasserstein, “Muslims and the Golden Age”). Therein lies one aspect 
of the remarkable nature of the production, dissemination, and reception of 
the Andalusi Hebrew poets’ handiwork. Their creative venture was different 
in scale from the endeavors of their numerous Arabic counterparts and, 
accordingly, it was also somewhat different in kind. 

With the notable exception of Isaac ibn Khalfiin (ca. 965—after 1020), 
who garnered support from Samuel the Nagid (Ismail ibn al-Naghrila) 
(993-1056) as a young man, Andalusi Hebrew bards were not professional 
poets. In this respect they exhibited little resemblance to most of their 
Arabic contemporaries who derived their livelihood from composing 
panegyrics and eulogies for benefactors, as discussed by the anthologist and 
Umayyad court panegyrist Ibn Abd Rabbih (860-940) and Ibn Rashig (b. 
1000), the North African literary critic and Zirid court poet. Even Solomon 
ibn Gabirol (d. ca. 1052), who forged patronage relationships with Yequti el 
ibn Hasan al-Mutawakkil, a Jewish communal leader and court dignitary 
with the ruling Banu Tujib in Saragossa, and subsequently with Samuel the 


Nagid in Granada, does not fit the profile of a strictly professional poet. 
Most of the Hebrew poets seem to have enjoyed a degree of financial 
independence which enabled them to devote themselves to the life of the 
mind and scholarship, religious devotion, and literary artistry.° Therefore 
they more closely resembled aristocratic Arabic poets who belonged to the 
Andalusi Muslim social elite, such as Ibn Shuhayd (d. 1035), Ibn Hazm (d. 
1064), and Ibn Zaydiin (d. 1070), or the independently affluent Ibn Khafaja 
(d. 1138-1139) of Alcira. Consider that Samuel the Nagid operated as chief 
wazir (prime minister) of Zirid Granada and as leader of its Jewish 
community; Moses ibn Ezra belonged to a Granadan family of Jewish 
notables; and Judah Halevi (d. 1141) served as a physician, courtier, 
international merchant, and communal leader who was active in ransoming 
Jewish captives. 

All the Andalusi Hebrew poets, including the professional minority, 
were literary and religious intellectuals who received an education in 
scientific subjects and philosophy, Judeo-Arabic adab, including Arabic 
literature, the Hebrew Bible, Talmudic tradition, and their ancillary 
subjects. There was a time in the history of modern scholarship when these 
poets were reckoned “courtier-rabbis,” as a sign of their social station and 
its privileges and their training in and command of advanced religious 
studies. Important figures such as Isaac ibn Ghiyath (1038-1089), head of 
the rabbinical academy in Lucena, was primarily a liturgical poet although 
several of his social poems, mostly elegies, have survived (Cole, Dream, 
111-113). One of his students, the aforementioned Joseph ibn Saddiq, was a 
neo-Platonic thinker, Talmudic scholar, religious judge, and poet known for 
his mastery of the muwashshah form in both social poems and compositions 
for the synagogue service. Neither Ibn Ghiyath nor Ibn Saddiq, however, 
served as courtiers. In any case, the term “courtier rabbis” has fallen out of 
favor because, of the poets acknowledged as outstanding, only Samuel the 
Nagid fits the paradigm. In addition to his service for the Sinhaja Berbers, 
the Nagid actually published a work in rabbinic legal studies. Again, the 
comparison with Samuel’s Zahirl contemporary Ibn Hazm, with whom he 
had a famous youthful encounter in Cordova, is illuminating. By contrast, 


the other first-rate poets were deeply learned in Jewish law and lore but 
were not Talmudic scholars in the strict sense that Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
Moses ibn Ezra, and Judah Halevi were simultaneously literary and 
religious intellectuals. Moses studied at the fabled Talmudic academy in 
Lucena under the tutelage of Ibn Ghiyath. For his part, Judah maintained a 
long relationship with Ibn Ghiyath’s successor Joseph ibn Migash (b. 1077). 
The poets’ abundant erudition is evident in their Judeo-Arabic prose 
writings as well as in their poetry, but they engaged neither in the practice 
of rabbinic legal scholarship nor in issuing legal rulings. 

Even more than Andalusi Hebrew love poetry, epithalamia represent a 
unique synthesis of Hebrew and Arabic traditions and fusion of sacred and 
profane sensibilities. Judah Halevi, who composed more than fifty 
epithalamia that have come down to us, dedicated a famous two-part 
wedding song to his longtime confrere Joseph ibn Migash, who assumed 
the post of head of the Lucena rabbinical academy in 1103. This strophic 
lyric, whose introduction in the poet’s voice begins “Sun consummated with 
moon” (la—12a) and whose second part commences “Hasn’t a_ third 
luminary risen between the two?” (1b—27b), is noteworthy insofar as it is 
addressed to a preeminent Talmudic scholar on the (quasi-) liturgical 
occasion of his wedding. Even as the compound muwashshah straddles the 
line between sacred and profane, it represents an outstanding illustration of 
the interplay between sound and sense. The lyric offers the honored groom 
(who is also praised extensively) and attendees at the ceremony a 
quintessentially Andalusi Hebrew literary pleasure that is, by turns, playful, 
witty, and learned, through the arresting beauty of its metaphorical field and 
its musicality. While its celestial, animal, floral, and bodily images are 
familiar enough from Arabic and Hebrew ghazal, the lyric stands apart 
from that corpus because the bride’s “voice” (as construed by the male 
poet) predominates in the second part of the lyric and is not held off until 
the last strophe or the final couplet in accordance with convention. Her 
seductive, albeit relatively modest encouragement to the groom, is 
“genuine” (again, as the male poet imagines it), not a ruse to torment him, 
and there are no spies or interlopers around and about to disrupt the 


imminent fulfillment of the couple’s mutual desire (Halevi, Liturgical 
Poetry, 4:968—971):6 
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I am the sun, my raiment crimson and silk, 
my perfume, honeycomb, and honey superior as well. 


My beloved, delights have sprouted in my Garden of Eden— 
two breasts assigned to you alone! 

Today they are an offering prepared for you. 

Should you see my “serpent” in the garden bed of my cheek, 
come hither, do not fear. I positioned it there to entice you. 


Concede, dear lad, harken to words, 
uttered by a graceful gazelle of the chambers, 
in which she croons for you like a dove midst tree-tops. 


How long must I await my stag whom I’d redeem with my 
life? 


And when will I behold his left hand under my head? (ll. 16b— 
27b) 


With their rote knowledge of Scripture, it would be second nature for the 
learned groom and assembled company to fill in the remainder of the 
biblical verse referenced in the final line of the kharja (Song of Songs 8:3 
“his left hand under my head, his right hand embracing me”) with its 
promise of even more intimate physical contact. The lyric’s pastiche of 
biblical references to the primordial couple in the Garden of Eden, the 
association of the bride’s breasts with sacerdotal procedures and 
emoluments, and a cluster of erotic and carnal allusions lifted from the 
Song of Songs typical of Hebrew love poetry (but interpreted chastely by 
the rabbinic sages as referring allegorically to the spiritual love between 
God and the people of Israel), underscore one of the important ways in 
which Andalusi Hebrew poetry diverges from the Arabic. 

On the face of it, expressions, citations, and allusions from the Hebrew 
Bible that are part and parcel of Andalusi Hebrew poetry epitomize a 
Hebrew variation of the Arabic rhetorical figure igtibds (lit. “taking a 
firebrand,” but signifying borrowing from the Qur’an or hadith in Arabic 
poetry, and the Hebrew Bible in Hebrew poetry). Arabic poets, though, 
were free to compose poetry with or without recourse to Quranic idioms, 
references, and allusions. Citations from the Qur’an in Arabic poetry thus 
represent occasional borrowings that are different in kind from their 
essential function in Hebrew (van Gelder, “Forbidden Firebrands”; 
Schippers, “Biblical and Koranic Quotations”; Decter, Dominion, 187-192; 
195-204). The Andalusi Hebrew poets’ studied brilliance drew nearly all of 
its language, idioms, and phrases from that sublime biblical source book. Its 
rhetorical and stylistic functions in verse and the intertextual strategy it 
implements may be inconsequential or suggestive, serious or frivolous 
(Brann, Compunctious Poet, 39-58). 

Perhaps the Andalusi Hebrew poets’ most significant divergence from 
most of their Arabic contemporaries is that they all (with the notable 
exception of Samuel the Nagid, whose “martial poems” include various 


gestures to the poet’s relationship to God) produced liturgical compositions 
for recitation in the synagogue and devotional poetry for private meditation 
in far greater volume than their corresponding social poetry. Of course, Abt 
al- Atahiya (748-826), the acclaimed master of zuhdiyya, specialized in 
poems of a religious character in that genre, the Andalusis Ibn al- Arabi 
(1165-1240) and al-Shushtari (d. 1269) were renowned for their divine love 
poetry rooted in the Sufi mystical experience, and prominent Arabic poets 
composed gnomic poetry on religious themes. But religiously minded poets 
tended to be the exception rather than the rule among the producers of 
Arabic poetry, and, in any case, there is no parallel to the predominant 
pattern among Hebrew poets’ composing of social, liturgical and devotional 
verse en masse. 

Nevertheless, in Kitab al-muhdadara, Moses ibn Ezra expressly defined 
social and liturgical Hebrew poetry as distinct literary enterprises. In his 
view, the Andalusi piyyut was characterized by linguistic lucidity, 
unadorned eloquence, and effortlessly grasped themes replete with 
references to the Hebrew Bible (Moses ibn Ezra, al-Muhddara, 60 [31b-— 
32a]). Indeed, the Hebrew piyyut was governed by its own genres defined 
by their liturgical use (the details of which need not concern us here), 
themes, and their respective matrices of figuration, allusion, and language 
drawn from the Hebrew Bible. Yet in this intrinsically Jewish and 
ostensibly discrete literary domain, the Andalusi Hebrew poets’ 
multidimensional conversance with Arabic and Arabic poetry still looms 
large—it is not as though they simply turned off a switch when they moved 
from one sphere of literary activity to another. For one thing, beginning 
with Dtnash ben Labrat, the Andalusi poets carried over their Arabizing 
Hebrew prosody from social poetry to their liturgical and devotional verse. 
Besides the Arabizing sonority that quantitative meter provided, the sense 
of Arabic poetry, some of its motifs, figurations, and aspects of its style, as 
well as currents in Islamicate religious thought, deeply penetrated religious 
compositions beginning in the eleventh century with Solomon ibn Gabirol’s 
lyrics imbued with Neoplatonic motifs and Sufi ideation. The Hebrew 
poets’ Arabo-Islamic cultural environment is also apparent in penitential 


lyrics, supplications, poems on the theme of Israel’s redemption, among 
other traditional liturgical genres, and in a new genre in the form of short 
poetic meditation-introductions to prayers in the standard rabbinic liturgy. 
“Reshuyot,” as they were called, became a literary vehicle for textualizing 
the individual’s religious experience instead of piyyut’s traditional focus on 
the religious community. In particular, images, figures, and motifs drawn 
from Arabic and Hebrew ghazal also inform liturgical depictions of the 
individual soul longing for reunion with its Divine source (Scheindlin, 
Gazelle, 139-229). 

Religious lyrics also addressed the interaction of the people of Israel and 
God. The poets naturally drew upon the language and imagery of the 
biblical Song of Songs—the collection of ancient Israelite love poems— 
entwined with its traditional allegorical interpretation in rabbinic midrash 
which they now read through the lens of the zahir-batin (exoteric-esoteric) 
dichotomy. But they did not tune out resonant images from their social love 
poetry in the process. On the contrary, they incorporated the Arabic and 
Hebrew ghazal’s depiction of passionate but unrequited love with its 
fervent lover and withholding beloved, and re-inscribed it in portraying the 
relationship between Israel and God (Scheindlin, Gazelle, 33-135). 
Consider one of Judah Halevi’s most brazen devotional lyrics, “Me’az 
me on ha-ahavah” (“From time’s beginning You were love’s abode”): 
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From time’s beginning You were love’s abode: 

my love encamped wherever it was You tented. 
The taunts of foes for Your Name’s sake are sweet, 

so let them torture one whom You tormented. 
I love my foes, for they learned wrath from You, 

for they pursue a body You have slain. 
The day You hated me I loathed myself, 

for I will honor none whom You disdain. 
Until Your anger pass, and You restore 

This people whom You rescued once before. 

(text and trans. Scheindlin, Gazelle, 76—77) 


The poem is Halevi’s Hebrew translation of a four-line Arabic love poem 
by the Abbasid court poet Abii al-Shis al-Khuza i in which the spurned 
lover rejects his own soul in order to kowtow to his beloved’s rejection. 
Halevi’s rendition appends an additional verse of his own to the original in 
which the poet speaks to God (the beloved) on behalf of Israel (the jilted 
lover). The lyric thus transposes al-Khuza‘l ‘s image of the scorned lover’s 
self-effacement into an alarming masochistic embrace of the torments God 
imposes on the people of Israel until such time as He redeems them 
(Scheindlin, Song, 68-69). 

With this sketch of its origins, key figures, and peculiarities in mind, 
what can be said about the significance of Andalusi Hebrew poetry for its 
producers and consumers? Its touchstone principles were (1) Devotion to 
the Hebrew language. The poets composed poetry in Hebrew because they 
experienced it as imbued with compelling religious as well as cultural 
significance, in counterpoint to the notion of al-arabiyya (the purity, 
clarity, intelligibility, and esthetic beauty of the classical language) for their 
Arabic contemporaries. That is, the Andalusi poets ascribed to the ideal of 
Hebrew’s sahot (Isa. 32:4), Saadia Gaon’s loan translation of Arabic 
fasaha. Their ideological commitment to classical Hebrew’s linguistic 


purity and eloquence—what we might call ibrdniyya (“Hebraism”)— 
underpinned their Hebrew literary creativity even as it drew inspiration 
from and paralleled the ‘arabiyya of the literary culture they studiously 
admired. (2) Hebrew poetry became an essential component of Andalusi 
Jewish adab. The privileged members of the Andalusi Jewish minority 
embraced the individual and communal ideals, values, practices, and social 
activities of Andalusi Muslim majority elites and exalted poetry above other 
forms of literary expression. To put it another way, in order to be able to 
participate fully in the production and consumption of Andalusi adab the 
Hebrew poets created a new poetic “language” for themselves and their 
audience in the most prestigious artistic medium of Arabo-Islamic culture. 
(3) Pursuit of literary pleasure. Andalusi Jewish adab and the poets’ 
devotion to Hebrew’s linguistic beauty informed their aesthetic sensibility 
and their experience of literary pleasure. That is, their studied resurrection 
of biblical Hebrew and adaptation to Hebrew of Arabic prosodic, thematic, 
figurative, and rhetorical dimensions and paradigms created multilayered 
patterns of meaning that their social circle and audience enjoyed and found 
lovely and wondrous. An anecdote related by the Andalusi Jewish thinker 
and biblical exegete Joseph ibn Agqnin (ca. 1150-1220) exemplifies the 
cerebral and imaginative playfulness and aesthetic appeal of “our beautiful 
words” inscribed in Judeo-Arabic cultural grammar going back to Sa adia 
Gaon (Saadia Gaon, ha-Egron, 158). During a literary gathering in 
Granada which included Judah Halevi, the company ogled an uncommonly 
attractive woman present. However, when she spoke to her companion her 
gruff voice and crude speech repelled her erstwhile admirers. Halevi 
immediately quipped by citing a Talmudic dictum conceming torts and 
claims/disavowals of ownership: “The mouth that bound is the mouth that 
set free.” Ibn Agqnin reports the company’s response as follows: “And all 
who heard it enjoyed his application of a rabbinic saying in this poetic 
sense” (Ibn Agnin, Inkishaf al-asrar, 176-178 [fol. 45a]). Indeed, Ibn 
‘Agnin maintained that this aesthetic sensibility underlying Judeo-Arabic 
adab went back to the biblical Song of Songs, whose lyric beauty was 
designed to enthrall its readers (Ibn Agnin, Inkishaf al-asrar, 2). 


The Arabized Hebrew poetry of al-Andalus represents not only a 
reaction to, imitation of, and competition with Arabic poetry and poetics, or 
a body of verse influenced by Arabic, as many readers would have it. 
Rather it is a sign of a minority religious community’s complex and richly 
productive entanglement with the majority’s literary culture, and a 
remaking of it into its own. Critiques, misgivings, apprehensions, anxieties, 
apologetic and defensive gestures aside, Arabized Hebrew poetry thrived 
and became the principal emblem of “the Golden Age of Jewish culture” in 
al-Andalus from 950 to 1150. By all accounts, the Andalusi poets’ 
application of Arabic prosody to Hebrew and their absorbing and 
reinscribing the generic, thematic, stylistic, topical, and rhetorical matrices 
of the Arabic poetic tradition into Hebrew represent a brilliant artistic 
achievement. Stewards of its patrimony preserved Andalusi Hebrew poetry 
for centuries in the Christian Spanish kingdoms, in the Maghrib, Provence, 
Italy, Yemen, Ayyubid Egypt, and the Levant, where it also inspired 
Hebrew literary production in new social and cultural environments. 
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Notes 


1. Schippers provides evidence of Andalusi Arabic parallels while Tobi 
points to a specifically Andalusi Arabic literary influence and direct 
Hebrew “controlled reaction” (193). 


2. It is worth noting that various Andalusi Jewish authors composed Arabic 
poetry (on which see Stern, “Arabic Poems”). Joseph Sadan (“Intellectuel 
juif”) discovered an entry in a thirteenth-century biographical dictionary 
stating that Judah al-Harizi, the native of Christian Toledo who spent his 
later years in the Islamic East, produced poems in classical Arabic 
including panegyrics dedicated to Ayyubid rulers. 

3. The citation is taken from a long passage in which Maimonides argues 
that the content and effect, not the language, of the poem or song 
determines its legal status as prohibited or permitted. Maimonides’ views 
on poetry are particularly varied, complex, and disputed. While not a 
poet, he nevertheless composed several Hebrew poems introducing 
various compositions and rhymed prose letters. His biographer Joel 
Kraemer deems it unthinkable that Maimonides, an Andalusi through and 
through, did not appreciate this craft, despite his “occasional disapproval 
of poetry” (Kraemer, Maimonides, 42—43). Tova Rosen, (Unveiling, 77— 
82) presents a brilliant feminist critique of Maimonides’ hostility toward 
poetry. 

4.Raymond Scheindlin illustrates this comparative method in reading 
Solomon ibn Gabirol’s Hebrew meditative poetry, which draws on but 
frequently differs from the Arabic zuhd tradition (Scheindlin, “Ibn 
Gabirol’s Religious Poetry”); another paper (Scheindlin, “Old Age”) 
studies Ibn Gabirol’s and Moses ibn Ezra’s meditative verse opposite 
Abt Ishaq al-Ibiri’s (c. 1000-1067) zuhdiyyat. 

5. Notwithstanding his aristocratic background, Moses ibn Ezra had to seek 
support during his long exile from al-Andalus in the Christian kingdoms. 

6. Brody’s edition of the diwan (Halevi, Diwan, 2:22—23) presents the poem 
as a Single text. Gil and Fleischer (Yehudah Halevi, 123) review the 
poem’s manuscript transmission and textual history. Yahalom (“Love’s 
Labor,” 198-200) describes the allusive playfulness of the bride’s address 
as “doubtlessly an act of tongue-in-cheek mischief quite to the enjoyment 
of those attending the wedding banquet.” By contrast, Tova Rosen, 
Unveiling, reads Hebrew epithalamia as representing the male gaze. 
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TERMS USED IN THIS CHAPTER 


al-madih al-nabawi: a genre of Arabic poetry devoted to praise of the 
Prophet Muhammad, which may employ a range of poetic formats, themes, 
and motifs. 

muwashshah (pl. muwashshahat): a form of strophic poetry from al- 
Andalus comprising a series of usually five-line strophes rhyming bbb aa 
and composed in formal Arabic, with the possibility of colloquial or non- 
Arabic intrusions in the last two lines. 

nuba (pl. nubat): in contemporary usage, an ensemble of short songs in 
Arabic usually composed in a single melodic mode and divided into 
movements or sections defined by distinct rhythmic patterns and often 
including short instrumental passages. Usually regarded as an erudite art 


form; there are several song genres featuring nubat found across North 
Africa. 

tawshih (pl. tawdshih): a genre of song from North Africa in formal 
Arabic consisting of usually one five-line strophe similar to a muwashshah 
having the first three lines sung in one melody, a second melody introduced 
in the fourth line, and returning to the original melody for the final line. 

zajal (pl. azjal): 1. a form of strophic poetry from al-Andalus comprising 
a series of usually five-line strophes composed in colloquial Arabic with the 
possibility of non-Arabic expressions throughout; 2. a genre of song from 
North Africa similar to the tawshih but composed in colloquial Arabic. 


Example 1 
Loo could Shu Jlb 35 
Jeng elas I5 JI ig 
958.5 Sig So id als 
tier a! log Gud! 555 
a1) 99 sil a sil 
Jos ly a oom oe 39) l 
aes ariel a aJ ies 
aal> ous. alll Jo las 
“bs lind! col] ful Tam 
My longing for the Prophet carries on, 
so when will I arrive at that place? 
My patience has worn away while my yearning toward 
the beloved grows, but what is the way to him? 
Look! I rub my cheek in the dust [of his tomb], 
and flee from being happy with that, and I say: 
This Hashimite Prophet, the Chosen One, 
all hearts incline to him. 
This is the Messenger of God, the purest friend of His 
creation. 
This Messenger points the way to the Garden. 


(Davila, Nubat, 352-353) 


Thus a song, well known among aficionados of the so-called “Andalusian 
music”! of Morocco (al-dla, in common parlance, signifying instrumental 
music), sung in the melodic mode ramal al-maya? and the rhythm-based 
movement (mizdn, pl. mayazin) al-darj. We begin with this san‘a (pl. 
sand i, a “work of art,” i.e., “song”) because it embodies a set of motifs 
and themes that evoke the complex web of relationships that exist a) 
between the figures of the Prophet in exoteric versus mystical piety, b) 
among the various genres of classical Arabic poetry, and c) between the 
(orally) performed tradition and the written text. We shall look at several 
examples from this tradition that illustrate aspects of these relationships. 
Along the way, we shall have the opportunity to draw some useful 
comparisons with the rich tradition emerging from al-Kawakib al-durriyya 
ft madh Khayr al-Bariyya, the famous “Mantle Ode” by Muhammad al- 
Biusiri (d. 693/1294), but we shall save a more thorough comparison of this 
tradition with that of the Mantle Ode for the closing section. Through 
studying a few of these sand i, we shall come to recognize the contours of 
this complicated but fascinating terrain. To do so, however, it is necessary 
first to understand the major features of the nuba tradition in Morocco. 


The Andalusian Music Tradition, In Brief 


The al-dla tradition in Morocco consists of eleven large collections of 
sand i referred to as nubat (from the formal Arabic nawba, “a turn”). Each 
nuba is focused on one primary musical mode in which the sana it 
contains are composed (though several nubat have a few songs in other, 
related modes), and each is divided into movements based upon specific 
rhythms. The various nubat each comprise a hundred or more songs, and 
although the texts are all very short—the majority ranging between two and 
five lines—individual songs-as-performed often involve _ elaborate 
repetitions of lines and phrases, and frequently the insertion of complicated 
passages of nonsense syllables (ha na nd or yd Id 1a, and so on). With all its 


repetitions and insertions, a typical song of five lines can take several 
minutes to perform. Consequently, a performance typically consists of 
sana i selected from one mizan, rather than an entire mizdn or nuba as a 
whole. 

Alongside al-ala lies a second, religiously oriented nuba tradition known 
as al-madih wa-al-samd‘ (roughly, “listening [to] praise [of the Prophet]”), 
which is performed a cappella in the context of the Sufi brotherhoods 
(zawiya, pl. zawaya). Although it draws from the same musical theory and 
basic organizational structures (mode-based nubat divided into rhythm- 
based mayazin), and even uses some of the same texts, it has historically 
been associated with initiatory practice within the zawiya setting (in which 
Prophet-piety may play an important role). Only in the late 1990s did this 
genre begin to step out of the confines of the zawiya to be performed in 
public music festivals. Consequently, al-madih wa-al-samad’ does not 
represent Moroccan public culture in the way that al-ala does and thus has 
less directly influenced the public practice of Prophet-inspired piety. 
Nevertheless, Sufi figures especially of the seventeenth century appear to 
have taken an interest in the theoretical side of the Andalusian nuba 
tradition, indicating that it was already a significant part of Sufi practice in 
that period. Some of these men were also leading figures in their 
communities, and their interest thus contributed to al-ala’s social position 
(Davila, The Andalusian, 141-144), and moreover al-madih wa-al-samda’ 
appears to have exerted some influence on the al-dla repertoire since at 
least the last decades of the nineteenth century. 

However, the Sufi repertoire seems not to have been well preserved as 
such in the manuscript record. Certainly there are very few clearly zawiya- 
oriented manuscripts found in libraries and archives, and those that are 
available generally are rather late (dating from the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries) and not dramatically different from the al-dla 
repertoire, though often much shorter (and sometimes containing recitations 
and other material not directly related to the musical performance). The 
evidence suggests that Sufi performers have relied largely upon al-dla 
anthologies, such as Kunndsh al-Ha’ik, for their repertoire, with additional 


texts exhibiting more overtly religious themes sometimes added as 
marginalia. Hence this essay focuses on the al-dla repertoire while 
referencing the Sufi materials where appropriate. 

Song anthologies reaching back at least to the early eighteenth century 
provide this tradition with some documentable history. But references to 
music of this type in Morocco and/or individuals involved with it extend 
back another century,? and the tradition as a whole certainly has inherited a 
distinctive system of musical theory known in Iberia in the fourteenth 
century (Cortés Garcia 1995). Although at least three-quarters of the texts 
are anonymous (and undated), poets from across the Arabic-speaking world 
and spanning virtually the entire history of Islam are represented in them 
(Davila, The Andalusian, Supplement 2). In sum, this poetic-musical 
tradition probably has aesthetic roots in al-Andalus, but its contemporary 
configuration—the nubat, their maydzin, and the sand’i that populate them 
—as well as its social position and the composition of its audience, clearly 
belong to North Africa. The Moroccan scholar Mohamed al-Fassi (1962) 
put it very well when he described the tradition as a Moroccan one with 
roots in the Middle East and al-Andalus. 

All that has been said so far about al-dla is also somewhat true of al- 
madih wa-al-sama’, except that direct documentation from before the late 
nineteenth century is lacking. The precise history of al-madih wa-al-sam@‘, 
and therefore its exact relationship with al-dla, is contested among 
historians of the tradition. 

We must also consider the format of the poems. About two-thirds of the 
texts are strophic poems constructed more or less upon the model of the two 
famous genres from al-Andalus, the muwashshah and the zajal. These two 
types of poem have much in common in their most general format: they are 
divided into strophes, with each strophe (dawr, pl. adwar, “a turn”) 
consisting of a group of usually three lines rhyming one way (a ghusn, 
“bough” in Moroccan parlance), punctuated by a qufl (pl. aqfal, “lock”) of 
one or two lines that rhyme differently but repeat their rhyme across the 
length of the poem. Usually, a muwashshah or zajal has a matla’ 
(“opening”) of two lines that rhyme with the aqfal. However, the two 


Andalusi genres differ in length (the muwashshah typically consisting of 
five adwar, the zajal often having many more than that) and in language 
(the muwashshah being composed in a relatively formal register of Arabic 
with occasional colloquial or non-Arabic insertions possible in the last two 
lines, and the zajal composed in colloquial Arabic, with non-Arabic 
expressions possible throughout). 

Although much about the history of and relationship between these two 
forms remains unclear and subject to sometimes heated debate, the zajal 
likely came first and circulated for some time as a mainly oral, popular 
form. It seems probable that the popularity of the zajal among the common 
folk was an impetus for the creation of the muwashshah in a more elevated 
style (the earliest surviving examples date to Cordoba in the first half of the 
fourth/tenth century) that nevertheless played with “street” language in 
entertaining ways. Written examples of the zajal are all a bit later than the 
muwashshah, but certainly by the fifth/eleventh century, poets were able to 
get their azjal heard in elite circles.4 There has also been a good deal of 
discussion about whether these poems were intended to be sung or merely 
recited. Tempers flared at one time over this seemingly arcane question, but 
one may point out here that this debate at least underscores the significance 
of a broader and arguably more fundamental issue that touches potentially 
the whole of the Arabic poetic tradition (and indeed the whole of 
premodern literature in Arabic): the complex relationship between oral 
rendition and literary presentation (Cantarino, Arabic Poetics; Zwettler, The 
Oral Tradition; Gruendler, Medieval Arabic; and especially Schoeler, The 
Genesis of Literature). On balance, whether or not these poems were 
“originally” composed as songs, there is no doubt that they quickly came to 
be performed as such.° 

These two forms have been preserved in the nuba traditions of Morocco 
as the tawshih and zajal, though with interesting changes. The vast majority 
of these sand i are only one dawr in length, often without a matla’, and 
almost none has more than three adwar. The linguistic distinction generally 
persists, though there are now quite a few tawashih that show almost as 
many colloquial features as some azjal. It is likely that such features are 


regarded by aficionados not as colloquial per se, but as holdovers of exotic- 
sounding expressions from al-Andalus. Notably unlike the zajal in the 
hands of Ibn Quzman, none of these strophic sand’i’ bears any non-Arabic 
expressions. 

Finally, while the musical structure of the medieval Iberian songs is not 
well attested, in the North African version the melody of the ghusn typically 
gives way to a second melody in the first line of the qufl, and then returns 
for the final line of the san‘a. This second melody is known as the taghtiya 
(“covering”) and is indicated as such in many manuscripts. Given this array 
of features, it is useful to recognize these strophic forms in the Andalusian 
music not as “collapsed” versions of the medieval forms, but as distinct 
song genres in their own right. 


Prophet-inspired Piety in the Andalusian Music Tradition 


From the earliest literary example available to us, Muhammad _ al- 
Bii‘isami’s anthology [gad al-shumii‘ li-ladhdhat al-masmi‘ bi-naghamat 
al-tubu’, whose author died sometime after 1738 (Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalil edition, 
Rabat 1995), individual songs in praise of the Prophet Muhammad are 
found in every nuba throughout the repertoire, often appearing at or near 
the end of individual movements.® In contrast, Andalusi mystics made 
liberal use of all forms of poetry, including muwashshahat and azjal, but 
although religious scholars like al-Qadi ‘Iyad (d. 544/1149) wrote prose 
works in praise of Muhammad, there is very little evidence that mystics 
composed their own poetic renditions on this theme.’ It would appear, then, 
that poetic Prophet-piety in the Andalusian music has been more a 
phenomenon of North Africa than of al-Andalus. 

This should not strike us as surprising, given the characteristic emphasis 
placed in Moroccan folk religion upon the revering of saints and holy men 
(especially shurafa’, men claiming descent from Muhammad himself).® 
Although it is regarded as erudite and thus not a “folk” genre as such, 
Prophet-piety seems never to have been far removed from this musical 
tradition. Yet overt piety of any kind, including praise of Muhammad, took 


a back seat to more worldly preoccupations, so that none of the nubdat were 
dominated by a religious theme prior to the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. This is as true of Iqad al-shumii‘ as it is of the second and most 
famous anthology of the tradition, Kunndsh al-Ha ‘ik, the first manuscript of 
which is dated 1202/1788. This work came to be regarded as the 
fundamental resource for the tradition and its repertoire throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and even though it underwent 
significant changes in the generations after its author, religiosity remained 
only a secondary motif. 

And yet, at some point in the nineteenth century, something happened to 
draw al-dla more overtly into the practice of Prophet-piety. There is no way 
to be certain exactly why. Possibly a spate of political and environmental 
crises that wracked the country in the first half of the century encouraged 
the growth of religiosity in public culture. (Renaud, “La peste”; Schroeter, 
Merchants of Essaouira; Michel, Une économie). Perhaps the 
transformation of al-ala also involved some influence from the Sufi genre, 
as well. All that can be said for certain at this point is that, whereas religion 
had long played a minor role in the texts of this tradition, by the time of the 
last important anthologist, Muhammad b. al-Wazir al-Jami‘l, whose work 
appeared in 1886, an entire nuba had come to be devoted to an overtly 
religious theme: Ramal al-Maya, a majority of whose sand i feature praise 
of the Prophet (al-madih al-nabawi). The manuscripts of Majmu’ al-Jami 7, 
clearly deriving from a lost original, are numerous and all contain this 
Prophet-praise version of Ramal al-Maya. The only manuscripts from this 
later period that do not have the Prophet-inspired Ramal al-Maya are a few 
twentieth-century copies of older manuscripts of Kunndash al-Ha ‘ik.9 

This nuba today contains 125 songs that borrow images and motifs from 
across a wide range of Arabic poetic genres. Praise of the Prophet’s 
religious role, as well as his physical attributes, comes leavened with 
images from love poetry (ghazal), wine-poetry (khamriyya), and travel- 
poetry (rahil). A few cases even feature esoteric imagery borrowed from 
Sufi mystical verse (tasawwuf). The more biting thematics of Classical-era 


poetry, such as satire (hija’), are not to be found, nor are truly elaborate 
praise-poem elegies (ritha’). 

At the same time, the Prophet himself does not appear at all in many of 
the song texts. In quite a few cases one is left to assume that the object of 
the poet’s affections is in fact the Prophet, that the wine being poured 
symbolizes some sort of elevated state associated with contemplating the 
Prophet, or that the travel involves a journey to the Prophet’s shrine in 
Medina. As for the more abstruse flights of mystical vision, including 
extracts from azjal attributed to the mystic Abt |l-Hasan al-Shushtari (d. 
667/1269), it can be very difficult to see how they relate to the Prophet at 
all. All of this complexity is made possible by the fact of the performance 
itself, which juxtaposes sand i containing these problematic images with 
other sand ‘i that clearly reference the person of the Prophet (Davila, “Ya 
qatil’’). Thus, even as Prophet-piety in al-dala partakes of most of the poetic 
motifs employed by mystics in the Islamic tradition since at least the early 
third/ninth century, it seems to do so as much by depending upon the 
performed context as upon the text itself. As we shall see, this stands in 
marked contrast to the Mantle Ode, whose text is firmly structured around 
the author’s rhetorical purpose—an argument for the value of the Prophet 
and an appeal for his intervention—and therefore allows little room for such 
ambiguity. The examples in this essay have been selected to illustrate these 
features and especially the concurrence of what may be described as formal 
or exoteric piety with esoteric imagery or significances that together 
characterize this tradition. 


Love Poetry and the Prophet 


Closely aligned with the more exoteric dimension of Prophet-inspired piety, 
Example 1, Qad tala shawgdji, rests firmly rooted in aspects of Prophet-piety 
that might be experienced by any believer: the devotee here visits the 
Prophet’s tomb and rubs his face in the dust, longing for communion with 
his “beloved,” and then turns to extolling his beloved’s significance as a 


guide to felicity in the Next World. There is nothing here that might indicate 
an experience of an initiatory or esoteric nature. 

In the first half of the song, standard ghazal imagery is chastened by the 
religious context. The lover’s prolonged patience, his complaints against 
enduring separation, even rubbing the cheek in the dust, all are familiar 
tropes from classical and post-classical Arabic love poetry. The anonymous 
poet here “stays in his lane,” so to speak, and away from the erotic 
implications of these very old poetic images by making clear that the 
beloved here is not a woman, nor even a living person, but the figure of the 
Prophet, sought not for his physical characteristics but for his sacred role as 
the Messenger of Allah. 

Appropriation of love-poetry conventions for religious purposes has a 
long history in the Arabic tradition. Court-oriented poets of the early 
Abbasid period—roughly, the end of the second/eighth through the 
third/ninth centuries—began to combine amorous motifs from the nasib 
section of the old Arab gasida with the more chaste (“courtly”) love 
imagery of the so-called “Udhri poetry to produce a separate ghazal genre 
(Blachére, “The Ghazal”; Gruendler, “Farewell to Ghazal”). Soon 
thereafter, mystically minded poets appropriated these same images and 
often used them in ways that led critics to wonder about the difference 
between the erotic and the esoteric in these poems (Homerin, “Tangled 
Words”). Indeed, we find in Kitab al-Luma’ fi tasawwuf of Ibn ‘Ali al- 
Sarraj al-Tusi (d. 378/988) a number of interludes where noted Sufis of 
earlier generations, such as Abt |-Husayn al-Nuri (d. 294/907), al-Junayd 
(d. 298/910), and al-Shibli (d. 334/945) resort to reciting lines of love 
poetry by non-mystic authors to represent certain spiritual states. (Wine- 
drinking verse—khamriyya—was also appropriated in much the same way, 
on which more later.) 

In fact, there is a good deal of discussion in the modem scholarly 
literature about what exactly makes a poem with strong exoteric denotations 
mystical, reflecting a question raised by medieval scholars such as Ibn Jinn 
(d. 392/1002) and al-Tha ‘alibi (d. 429/1038) (Lings, “Mystical Poetry”; van 
Gelder, “Rabi'a’s Poem”; Homerin, “Tangled Words”). The key idea that 


brings all commentators’ views together is context, whether that consists of 
the author’s intention, the circumstances surrounding the creation of the 
work, where or how the written text is encountered, or the circumstances in 
which the poem is recited or performed. As will be discussed in the next 
section, the role that context plays in the interpretation of a san‘a is 
especially important in the case of a performed tradition like Andalusian 
music (Davila, “Ya qgatilT’). 

Interestingly, among the earliest of these mystic borrowers of love-as- 
symbol was, apparently, the famous ascetic Rabi a al-’ Adawiyya, who died 
in 185/801.10 Little of her verse is attested before the eleventh century, but 
what mystics from the mid—to late tenth century attributed to her already 
uses love as a technical term to express the complex longing of the gnostic 
for the Divine. Yet “love” in the poetry of Rabi‘a is rarely if ever expressed 
using the conventions of the then-emergent ghazal love-poetry genre. Her 
work seems to be more about defining love than about describing its effects. 

Take the case of the verses commonly recognized as her most 
fundamental expression of spiritual love: 
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I love You with two loves: a love of Love 
and a love for which You alone are worthy. 
As for the love of Love, [it is], in contemplating You, 
my distraction from what is not You. 
As for the love of which You are worthy, 
[it is] your raising the veils for me, so that I see You. 
For there is no praise for me in either this or that, 


rather, the praise in this one and that is for You. 
(van Gelder, “Rabi‘a’s,” trans. Davila) 


Admittedly, this is a qit’a, a morsel possibly clipped from a longer poem on 
love that may have used other images as well. But we see here only one of 
the familiar motifs in the emergent ghazal genre: the beloved lifting (her) 
veils, an act of romantic intimacy in a human love affair but here taking on 
cosmic significance as a metaphor for the revelation of the Divine Presence 
to the devotee. 

As it happens, the circumstances of this poem are rather complicated, 
but instructive. Van Gelder (1993) has argued convincingly that this poem 
probably was composed by a minor poet named Adam b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-'Aziz, an older contemporary of Rabi‘a’s (he apparently 
died during the reign of the Abbasid caliph al-Mahdi, i.e., between 158/775 
and 169/785). At this time, court poets had begun composing love poems as 
a separate genre, and so it is perhaps rather early to attribute such poetry to 
a mystic like Rabi'a (Baldick, Mystical Islam, 29). And yet, although there 
are some interesting parallels in secular verse of the time and after, the 
particular idea of a higher and a lower type of love seems not to have been 
expressed elsewhere. This certainly should give us pause, because even if 
Adam first cast this idea into secular verse, it would not be surprising if a 
mystic like Rabi'a then picked it up as an apt expression of her own 
understanding of spiritualized love. 

By the time of the anthologist Abi Talib al-Makki (d. 386/996), Adam’s 
secular poem on love was being attributed to the famous mystic. Given the 
general scarcity of poetry surviving from the very early stages of the culture 
of mysticism in the Islamic world, we have only the poetry of mystics 
belonging to later generations, such as Dhu I-Nun al-Misri (d. 245/859) and 
Sari al-Saqati (d. 253/867), to show us Sufis making use of the general idea 
of the love metaphor (Homerin, “Tangled”), but no examples from this 
early stage show us a style of mystic love-verse that draws more elaborately 
from the conventions of ghazal as such. However, over the succeeding three 
centuries, Sufis’ adoption of the love theme in their poetry deepened and 


drew more elaborately from ghazal. This trend culminated much later in the 
poetic love-excursions of mystic poets like Ibn al-Farid (d. 1234), Ibn 
‘Arabi (d. 1240), and others. 

Of course, we are concerned here not simply with symbolic religious 
uses of “love,” but with the application of that love imagery to the Prophet 
rather than to Allah. Its origins remain obscure. The history and traditions 
of al-madih al-nabawi have not been broadly and systematically studied as 
a literary phenomenon by either Muslim or non-Muslim scholars. For 
example, although the anthologist Yusuf b. Isma‘il al-Nabhani (d. 1932) in 
his al-Majmi‘a al-nabhdniyya fit al-mada ih al-nabawiyya collected some 
20,000 verses in praise of the Prophet dating from the time of the 
Companions to the nineteenth century (1902 edition, Beirut), no one has yet 
systematically explored this mass of material in terms of the themes and 
motifs these poems deploy. What seems clear, however, is that, although 
hadith accounts refer to musicians praising the Prophet in Medina,!! and 
although the Prophet’s personal poet, Ka’b ibn Zuhayr, composed a famous 
panegyric qasida in his honor (Banat Su ‘ad, the original “Mantle Ode’), it 
was at the hands of the Sufis of the Middle Ages that love and praise came 
together to be applied to the Prophet, perhaps as a “bleed through” from 
panegyrics to the leading lights of their schools, or perhaps as an extension 
of their use of “love” as a metaphor for the Divine Presence. 12 

In the exoteric domain the central figure is al-Bisiri, whose “Mantle 
Ode” comprises some 160 verses divided into 10 thematic sections.!3 As 
Suzanne Stetkevych has shown (The Mantle Odes), the three opening and 
two closing sections form a supplicatory ode built on the model of the 
Classical Arabic panegyric qasida, with the middle sections providing 
elaborate evidence of the worthiness of its object drawn largely from 
Prophetic tradition. Al-Kawakib al-durriyya thus embodies a clear, carefully 
structured argument as to the virtues of the Prophet and the need for his 
intercession. Thus, while it employs ghazal-inspired imagery in a nasib-like 
opening section, it scarcely applies the love images of the mystics to the 
Prophet at all. 


We will have more to say later about the parallels between Prophet-piety 
in the Andalusian sand i and the verses of al-Bisiri, but for the moment we 
should note that although Qad tala shawdi has little in common with al- 
Kawakib al-durriyya in a literary sense (among other differences, it is a 
single strophe of five lines, as compared with a much longer monorhymed 
ode), as a poem it nevertheless stands very much in the same religio-literary 
spirit as the Mantle Ode. The love expressed in both cases is not a divine or 
esoteric one, but neither is it wholly profane or secular. Although expressed 
in very different ways, love retains a certain sacred character in both poems. 

Qad tala shawgqi cannot be reliably dated: it is anonymous and does not 
appear in any surviving written form before the middle of the twentieth 
century. This does not necessarily mean that it was composed at that time, 
for there is a good deal of evidence showing song texts emerging into (and 
disappearing from) the written record in at least three stages over the past 
three centuries. Clearly at any given time a significant number of songs 
were performed in addition to those found in the surviving written 
anthologies (Davila, The Andalusian, Chapter 5). This was especially true 
for the movement al-darj, to which this song belongs: although aficionados 
insist it was performed in the nineteenth century at least, it did not arrive in 
the written record until the early part of the twentieth. What is found today 
in printed anthologies far exceeds the manuscript record. 

An important feature of the Andalusian music songs therefore relates to 
a cultural framework I have dubbed “mixed orality,” whereby the written 
text exists because of the performed tradition, not the other way around, and 
yet does not include the many “quasi-textual” elements found in the 
performance—repetitions, unexpected breaks between words and even 
between syllables, and nonsense syllables that are integrated into the 
musical composition. At the same time, the written text approximates the 
performed tradition well enough that it can function as evidence of the 
tradition’s erudite and historical roots by presenting it as poetry, which is 
regarded as the apotheosis of Arabic literature. 

In contrast, to the extent that al-Blsiri’s ode has become a performed 
phenomenon, anashid and other religious song genres are composed and 


performed using the text as it is found on the page. To alter al-Busiri’s lines 
could be seen as an act of aesthetic violence to the quasi-sacred original 
(even if inserting lines between al-Biusiri’s is a common practice). Unlike 
the Andalusian music sandi, al-Busiri’s “Mantle Ode” is performed 
because of the power of the more famous literary version, which has an 
integrity in its own right and comprises arguments and themes it explores at 
some length. Sections or portions may be abstracted, additional lines could 
be added as amplification or commentary, but what results retains an 
inherent value that derives from the fame and religious significance of the 
written original. By comparison, sand of the Andalusian music are 
“episodic” and thematic in their composition, and they are mostly 
anonymous and largely stripped of any rhetorical structure that may have 
existed in a hypothetical original. Thus they do not form a coherent, 
extended argument of their own. What religious meaning they may take on 
in performance derives as much from the performed context as from the 
text itself, a context which is shaped to a greater or lesser degree by the 
ensemble leader’s choice of sand i for that performance and the order in 
which they are performed. 
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Anyone who loves without loving the Messenger, 
what importance has he? 
[The Messenger] is the Door of Allah: no arrival is possible 


except by his door. 
Love of him never ceases to be a duty upon us: 
Allah prescribed it. 
O life of my heart, O nourishment of souls, 
you are my beloved. 
You do not cease giving drink to [thirsty] hearts in cups: 
give to my heart [too]! 
(Davila, Nubat, 340-341) 


This san‘a in the movement Btayhi Ramal al-Maya presents us a somewhat 
different, though still quite conventional, expression of Prophet-piety. 
Devotion is expressed here in almost doctrinal terms. He is presented as the 
only way to felicity, and love of him is obligatory upon the believer, having 
been enjoined by the Qur’an. Indeed, other forms of love pale in 
significance. Yet in the qufl we find an interesting nod to both ghazal and 
khamriyya. The drinking reference here, however, evokes not mundane 
wine, nor even the “cosmic wine” of the Sufi’s mystic states (though that 
could certainly be read here), but most directly the Pool and Fountain (or 
River) of Kawthar, said in the 108th chapter of the Qur'an to refresh those 
in the Garden of Heaven, and likewise in both Sahih al-Bukhari (numbers 
136, 137 and many others) and Sahih Muslim (numbers 790, 791 and 
others). 

This stands alongside other, more mystically oriented sand i’ which do 
not really evoke the Prophet at all, but which bring in the cosmic-wine 
references more common among the Sufis, such as this line, also in Btayhi 
Ramal al-Maya, from a zajal attributed to the thirteenth-century mystic Abu 
|-Hasan al-Shushtari (d. 667/1269): 
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The one whom I love pours out wine for me. 
With it, Allah has elevated my state. 
(Davila, Nubat, 328-330) 


In this case, as in several others in the repertoire, “love” arrives as a 
mystical state of expanded consciousness. The connection here is, of 
course, that the context in which this san‘a is sung includes numerous 
references to love of the Prophet. In such a circumstance, it would not be 
surprising at all for an audience member to hear an evocation of the Prophet 
in this line and others like it, even when he makes no appearance himself.!4 

This example shows that the image of drinking within the nuba tradition 
in Morocco serves as a multivalent motif that may have exoteric, scriptural 
referents, but also never completely escapes the possibility of esoteric 
interpretation. How this motif actually functions within the performed 
tradition depends, performance by performance, upon the ensemble leader’s 
choices of sana’i. 


Example 3 
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The crown of the noble ones, 
the one who brought the religion. 
Effacer of darkness, 
he leads me to guidance. 


The best of mankind, his light 


illuminates. 

The moon rises up, his fame 
has become widespread. 

One whose smoothing the path has 
helped religion 


The full moon, 
encountering him revives me. 
Healer of illness, 
he pours for me [to drink] from his pool. 
(Davila, Nubat, 166—168) 


Here we have a sana from the movement Basit Ramal al-Maya in all the 
modern print anthologies and in one branch of the older manuscript stream. 
Like Qad tala shawdi, it will be performed in the context of a series of 
sand i that repeatedly reference the Prophet. As with the love and wine- 
drinking motifs discussed in Example 2, this performed context is 
extremely important for understanding not simply what the text says, but 
how it is understood by aficionados of the tradition. 

Like Example 2, this san‘a exhibits several very common features of 
Prophet-piety in this tradition. It evokes Muhammad through his nobility, as 
a light that guides the believer, his being “the best of mankind,” and as the 
helper of religion. Moreover, one image ties this to other songs in the 
tradition that are less explicit in their celebration of the Prophet: the moon is 
repeatedly presented throughout this tradition as a figure or description of 
the Prophet, and thus it evokes him for anyone familiar with the Andalusian 
music. 

The moon has a long history in Arabic poetry, going all the way back to 
pre-Islamic times, when shining objects in the sky, especially the sun and 
moon, connoted beauty, nobility, or honor in one’s patron or beloved 
(Bauer, Liebe und Liebesdichtung, 218-220). Ahmad al-Bayhaqi (d. 
458/1066) in his Dald’il al-nubuwwa_ attributed comparisons of 
Muhammad’s “light” to the full moon to both of the first two caliphs, Abu 


Bakr and ‘Umar b. al-Khattab (1997 edition, vol. 1, 301-302). It then was 
taken up by the Abbasid muhdath poets like Abu Nuwas (d. ca. 200/816) as 
a figure of the face of the beloved. In al-Kawakib al-durriyya the moon 
signifies the eminence of the Prophet’s nobility (line 55), but in the ghusn 
here, it symbolizes merely the Prophet’s fame. 

As with Example 2, the Pool of Kawthar is evoked here, an oblique nod 
to the wine-drinking motif (khamriyya) of old Arabic poetry that has no 
place in the “Mantle Ode.” But here again, and unlike the borrowing of this 
image by Sufi mystics, drinking in this san‘a is lawful and sanctioned by 
the Quran and hadith.15 
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Many a night I attained the full moon, 
while the stars in the sky did not know. 
May Allah preserve this night of ours and 
watch over 
Whatever union of ours it has brought together. 
Let the time disregard it, and the watcher, too. 
If only the flow of daylight did not happen. 
May Allah judge in our favor against the 
dawn? 
(Davila, Nubat, 156-158) 


This love poem has a complicated history all its own, being one among the 
approximately 25 percent of san‘a texts whose authors are known. It 
comprises the first dawr of a muwashshah by the great Andalusi literatus, 


Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1375). However, Malik Binntna notes 
that the first line is borrowed from a muwashshah by al-Shushtari,!© which 
was itself borrowed from a poem by Ibn Zaydin (d. 463/1071) (Corriente, 
Poesia estrofica, 240). 

The poet in this text “attained” (or “conquered” or “acquired” or 
“possessed”) the moon in secrecy or out of sight of others. The moon (the 
beloved, in this case) is brighter, more beautiful, and so on than the mere 
“stars” among which it moves. He beseeches God to prolong the “night of 
union” and prays that the “watcher” (in this sort of poetry, either the 
beloved’s guardian/overseer, or a suspicious member of the community) 
will not notice. In this context, abstracted from the much longer 
composition of which it was originally a part, this song speaks first of all 
with the voice of the lover who has at last stolen a few moments with his 
beloved. 

However, this text is of particular interest here for two reasons. First, it 
provides an example of the moon motif deployed without direct reference to 
the Prophet. It thus has the potential to evoke him in the ways previously 
noted even if some of the details might seem to militate against this 
interpretation (what “watcher” would begrudge the believer a moment of 
communion with the spirit of Muhammad?). Second, and connected with 
this, is the fact that although this san‘a clearly employs a love theme, it is 
possible to read it with an esoteric intent as an appeal to prolong a night of 
“union” with the Divine Presence. Indeed, Ibn al-Khatib was himself 
known for his Sufi beliefs. As with a number of the mystically oriented 
sand i’, this song speaks most clearly and directly of love not for the 
Prophet but for the Divine Presence. 


Examples 5a, 5b, and 5c 
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Tie the saddle bags and decide, 
O camel caravan leader, 
Before you regret, 
O man. 
Don’t you see Zamzam 
and the Ka‘ba of the Merciful? 
Flee in these wastelands 
and fold them up to come near. 
Travel to the Chosen One, 
Muhammad, the Arab. 
(Davila, Nubat, 224—225) 


[b] 
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But for you I would not love, passionately, 
nor would I be enamored of Najd. 

Nor would I pass through any land 
without making you [my] aim. 


O you who slay me with [false] accusation, 
put an end to your flight! 
O my friend, I swore an oath 
on my breast, 
to fast a month and ten days 
on the day I see you, O my beloved. 
(Davila, Nubat, 268-270) 


[c] 5 
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(Davila, Nubat, 474—476) 


They say: Tomorrow we atrive at the houses of the sanctuary, 
and the party of riders will alight in their place. 
And each one who spends the night in longing for them 
awakens delighted with the sight of them. 
(Davila, Nubat, 474-476) 


Here are three sand 'i- which exemplify in different ways another recurring 
motif in Ramal al-Maya, that of the traveler in the desert, either seeking or 
arriving at a sanctuary. As can readily be seen here, this motif typically 
appears in connection with other imagery, such as ghazal and madih. These 
sand i appear in three different movements, so we should not read them as 
juxtaposed with one another. But Example 5c shows that in a few cases the 
traveling is itself the theme, an even more direct echo of the rahil section of 
the ancient Arab qasida ode. 

As with the ghazal and khamriyya motifs discussed earlier, this rahil 
theme often is framed in such a way as to reference the Prophet more or less 
directly. Example 5a makes it clear that the setting is a Hajj journey across 
the desert: the Well of Zamzam and the Ka’ba in Mecca are specifically 


mentioned, as is Muhammad himself both by name and by his epithet al- 
Mukhtar, the Chosen One. This rahil motif seems to bring an almost 
nostalgic resonance to the theme of Prophet-piety.1!7 

Even more striking is Example 5b, which eschews all direct references 
to the Prophet. The rahil motif in this case is firmly attached to ghazal, so 
that there appears to be no religious content at all in the ghusn: the object of 
the poet’s travel is clearly not the Prophet, but rather a petulant sweetheart 
who—as so often in love poetry from the medieval era—wounds the lover 
with false accusations! Here the lover seems to be tracking his beloved 
across the desert, again an indirect evocation of the old Arabic gasida. Even 
the religious reference in the qufl is oblique at best. Fasting for forty days is 
a recurring motif across the monotheistic scriptures: Jesus is said to have 
been “tempted of the Devil” for forty days in the desert, Moses communed 
with God on Mount Sinai for forty days, and Muhammad is said to have 
fasted for forty days on Mount Hira before the first Revelation. And the fast 
is, of course, tied directly here to a love theme.1® 

Although this text is found in all but one of the modern print 
anthologies, which profess to be based upon Kunndsh al-Ha@ ik and which 
reflect the strongly religious orientation of Ramal al-Maya, it is found only 
in the Kunnash al-Ha ik manuscripts (i.e., before the apparent change of the 
nuba’s theme in Majmu’ al-Jami‘1) and in none of the manuscripts that 
most strongly reflect the religious version of this nuba. Hence its survival in 
the modern repertoire probably has to do either with the appeal of its 
musical setting or with a sense of traditionalism attaching to this song 
which has such a long history in the tradition—or perhaps both. As with so 
many other cases in this tradition, any perceived religious content in this 
sana depends upon the performed context in which it is encountered. 

The third of these examples, 5c, also has little to do with the Prophet, 
though as with Example 5a, there is a palpable sense of nostalgia in the way 
it evokes the ancient tribal ethos of honor, ‘ird, which among other things 
required that travelers be shown hospitality. Indeed, these two lines derive 
from a short poem supposedly spoken by the Damascene madih poet ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Sakhawi (d. 643/1245) on his deathbed, which very directly 


references this tribal code to evoke the approach of death as an arrival to a 
tribal sanctuary.!9 However, in its performed context, this text cannot but be 
interpreted as a reference to Hajj pilgrims alighting for the night in some 
remote village. 


Example 6 
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The celestial sphere turns for you 
and illuminates and shines. 
The suns and full moons 
because of you set and rise. 
Read the meaning of the lines 
which I compose about you. 
Do not leave out a single one 
of the lines about you, for I know. 
What is the meaning of the moon 
which wanders the night for you? 
(Davila, Nubat, 312-315) 


This striking san’a in Btayhi Ramal al-Maya exemplifies the overtly 
esoteric dimension that appears now and then within this nuba supposedly 
devoted to praise of the Prophet Muhammad. It makes use of one dawr 
from a zajal attributed to al-Shushtari,2° and its expansive astronomical 
imagery begs the question: if it were abstracted from this nuba context, who 


but an initiate could say what these images mean? The presence of such 
mystical verse in the modern repertoire is clearly due to the influence of 
certain Sufi brotherhoods, some of whose members appear to have had 
more than a passing interest in music (as we have noted), and whose nuba 
genre employs such imagery. Yet not only is this particularly fantastical 
san-a found in all the modern print anthologies, it also appears in this nuba 
in its earliest surviving version, manuscript 144 at the Dawidiyya library in 
Tetouan, which is dated 1202 AH (1788 CE). That version of this nuba is 
devoted primarily to love poetry and not to overtly religious themes. 
Clearly, then, mystical flights of fancy have inhabited this tradition for a 
very long time, even when Ramal al-Maya itself did not bear the 
profoundly religious orientation it has today. 

Curiously, the logic of this text confounds the typical moon-Prophet 
association found elsewhere in the repertoire. The relationship between the 
beloved and the celestial phenomena here is causal, not a matter of 
comparison. Thus, neither the sun nor the moon can be a figure of the 
Prophet, nor even a source of comparison. Yet in the context of the 
performed tradition, the listener will nevertheless naturally be led to 
recognize the “you” here as the Prophet, for whose sake, according to 
popular religion, the entire universe was created. 

This small but notable admixture of mysticism distinguishes the mode of 
Prophet-inspired piety found in the Andalusian music tradition from that 
embodied in the “Mantle Ode.” Al-Busiri’s engagement with the mystical 
aspects of religion begins and ends with the miracles attributed to the 
Prophet, with no reference to mystical states or the mysteries of cosmic 
phenomena. 
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Bless perpetually, O my Lord, the Guide, the Master of Merit 
and his family, and anyone who follows a path doing 
good. 

The Emir of Love dwells in my organs, lighting mighty fires, 
and brings an army against me which takes refuge 
within. 

Sleep flew from my eye, and tears flowed copiously for a long 

time. 

He left my body lean and my mind forever befuddled 
[by love]. 

How shall I endure patience, I who am struck by love, and my 

fate is determined? 

If I wrote it down, no diwan could bear it. 

My heart is permanently wounded. 

I find no remedy for the illness 
except the nourishment of the spirit. 

The Guide is the full moon, 
our Intercessor on the Day of Gathering, 
healer of him who is injured. 


Muhammad is the crown of the noble ones. 
May Allah greet him with peace 
when the heavens are laid bare. 
He went forward to pray together with the others, and reached 
him who is perfect in gifts 
of the bountiful virtues, which no (other) prophet ever 
attained. 
May the Sublime be pleased with him, and the hidden world 
come close to him. 
Salvation by words eternal (comes) at long last. 
Five times (of prayer) are required of this pure community 
with which God is pleased 
after having been fifty, they became five by clear indication. 
(Davila, The Andalusian, 462—464) 


One final component of al-dla is the presence of strophic poems composed 
in Moroccan colloquial Arabic (darija) (Davila, Nubat, 73-77 and 118- 
121). This example, from the movement Quddam Ramal al-Maya, is among 
the longer of these so-called barwala2! songs, and like other sand i- in this 
tradition, it presents an array of poetic images that combine ghazal with 
discourses on the Prophet. It also provides opportunity to explore distinctive 
structural and linguistic characteristics of Moroccan colloquial song in this 
tradition. Once again we encounter the profound importance of performed 
context for a complete understanding of the nuba tradition’s literary 
dimension, which in turn bears to some degree on the performance of 
Prophet-piety. 

The first line of course signals unmistakably that this song belongs to the 
al-madih al-nabawi genre by calling down the blessings of God upon a 
figure who cannot be mistaken for anyone other than the Prophet, even 
without mention of his name or his most common epithets.2? In doing so, 
this line frames the next four lines in a very specific way. The evocative 
love-poetry images in those lines would be unsurprising in a secular song, 
but the framework of this san‘a transforms the pangs of love from the 


secular into a spiritual longing for the afterlife. Given that all three 
Abrahamic faiths make a firm distinction between the spiritual and the 
material, usually to the disadvantage of the latter, this conceptual movement 
is remarkable. In the Islamic context, only the Sufis indulge in this sort of 
metaphoric play, and then most commonly focusing on Allah, not His 
Messenger. 

The Emir of Love in the second line is somewhat unusual, though this 
image appears more than once in Ramal al-Maya. But the cascade of 
physical symptoms that follows (lack of sleep, and so on) is entirely 
conventional and unsurprising. Only in the last segment of the fifth line 
does the text return to emphasizing the spiritualized nature of the lover’s 
longing. That fifth line serves as the pivot, whence the text turns 
emphatically toward an evocation of scenes from the the Mi raj, the 
mystical journey in which Muhammad is said to have ascended to Heaven, 
meeting and praying with many previous prophets and negotiating with 
Allah for just five daily prayers, rather than fifty.2? Thus the passion 
expressed in the first half of the san‘a is carefully balanced and framed so 
as to leave no doubt that the cause of the lover’s/seeker’s ardor is not sexual 
but mystical. 

Structurally, the barwala songs present a wide range of rhyme schemes 
and bear no poetic meter beyond what is required to fit the cadences of 
colloquial speech into a musical phrase. This particular text is found in 
‘Abd al-Latif Ibn Mansitr’s modern print anthology, Majmu’ azjal wa- 
tawashih wa-ash‘ar al-misiqd l-andalusiyya al-maghribiyya, whose texts 
are unvocalized. Thus when they are recited or sung as a native Moroccan 
darija speaker would, one hears what could only be analyzed in traditional 
terms as long strings of closed or long-vowel syllables (asbab “cords” for 
the “bayt” or “tent” of the poetic line), without nearly enough open or short- 
vowel syllables (awtad “pegs”) to even approximate one of the classical 
meters. Instead we find patterns of syllabic stress—completely unmarked in 
the written Arabic text—that reflect the “music” of the Moroccan spoken 
language. 


Interestingly, the pivotal line comes at the beginning of a ghusn-like 
section of three lines that rhyme differently from the others—including 
being divided into three segments with more elaborate internal rhymes 
(tarsi). And yet the number and arrangement of lines here are different 
from the zajal or tawshih, though the pattern of alternating end rhymes 
would seem to suggest some sort of connection: 


xX—ad 
X—ad 
X—ad 
X—ad 
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X—ad 
X—ad 


The elaborate use of tarsi’ and the division of some lines into rhyming 
segments are also not entirely foreign to the other strophic song types, both 
within this tradition and from al-Andalus as well (they are not uncommon 
in later muwashshahat and azjal, for example). But there are more lines 
here than usually allowed in the strophic poems of this tradition—as though 
an extra line had been added to the qufl and two lines to the matla’. And 
again, there does seem to be the suggestion of something like a ghusn in the 
middle. So for this barwala at least, it would appear that the format of the 
other strophic forms in the tradition seems to have provided some 
inspiration. But this similarity is by no means usual, given the large variety 
of formats bardwil exhibit. 

This small colloquial dimension of the nuba repertoire, representing at 
most 5 percent of the whole, nevertheless marks the modern repertoire as 


North African. Needless to say, it stands in sharp contrast to the whole of 
the Middle Eastern corpus of poetry in praise of the Prophet, including 
especially the Mantle Ode, which is composed in highly formal language 
and well-formed verses. 

Especially interesting in this case is the way the elevated subject matter 
of the poem has shaped its structure and even its diction. In performance, 
the singers will present a clearly Moroccan accent, with all its distinctive 
features. But on the page, it speaks in a poetic register of language, devoid 
of patently Moroccan idioms and carefully measured so as to allow some of 
the fragrance of love to enter, while taming its erotic potential. This 
contrasts sharply with most other bardwil in the tradition, which speak 
much more strongly in the everyday language of Moroccans and do not 
shrink from evoking the more worldly aspects of love. 


The Niba and the Mantle Ode: Prophet-piety in Exoteric and 
Esoteric Performed Poetry 


One of the most striking characteristics of Prophet-inspired piety in the 
Moroccan nuba is the distinctive way that it incorporates the conventions of 
sO many varieties of poetry. The numerous short texts themselves embrace a 
number of formats and genres: whether a few lines of monorhymed verse 
composed in formal Arabic in one of the traditional poetic meters, or else 
strophic poems composed in formal Arabic, in “Andalusi Arabic,”24 or in 
Moroccan colloquial, that may or may not adhere to an identifiable meter. 
As has been amply demonstrated here, ghazal, khamriyya and rahil motifs 
populate a great many of these sand ‘i’, generally (but not always) tempered 
by being set side by side with pious enunciations of devotion and direct or 
indirect references to the Prophet. At the same time, this corpus of 
essentially exoteric verse is juxtaposed with a small but significant 
admixture of mystical verse that signals al-dla’s connections to the esoteric 
contexts inherent in the al-madih wa-al-samd‘ branch of the nuba tradition. 
These images are scattered more or less freely across all the movements of 
the most important nuba, Ramal al-Maya (and indeed in the various 


isolated sanadi in the other nubat). The availability of this esoteric 
component of the repertoire opens the possibility that a given performance 
of al-ala can become a multivocal, multivalent experience for the audience 
by leavening mundane piety with mystical dimensions. Much depends, of 
course, upon the tastes and intentions of the ensemble leader, as well as the 
composition of the audience. 

All this creative mixing takes place in the context of a performed 
tradition which presents one sana after another with only occasional 
pauses. The actual performance of even a very short san’a poem can take 
several minutes, and another follows immediately on its heels in the same 
musical mode and often employing similar melodic elements, together 
producing an almost hypnotic series of variations on a single tonality. 
Hence it is the performance and not the lyrics that provides the continuity, 
the sense of a unified meaning—or at least intent—behind the songs. 

In contrast, al-Busiri’s Mantle Ode (and the pious song traditions that 
have sprung from it) may draw from many of the same themes of old 
Arabic poetry, but do so less as motifs (i.e., as recurring image-referents) 
than as brief, functional gestures placed in the service of the poem’s larger 
rhetorical structure. The poet put forward an argument in al-Kawakib al- 
durriyya conceming the significance of the Prophet Muhammad, 
personally, religiously and historically, that took the form of a traditional 
supplicatory ode (S. Stetkevych, The Mantle Odes, 90-92), making full use 
of that structure to highlight the steps in his argument. If the love-poetry 
motifs in the Moroccan nuba traditions have been “tamed” by being 
juxtaposed with expressions of Prophet-piety, similar images in the Mantle 
Ode have been fully subordinated within the frame of this madih poem’s 
dramatic argument. A few brief examples will illustrate this point. 

Like Qad tala shawqi and so many other sand’i’, the opening nasib 
section of the Mantle Ode invokes love in very traditional terms. Unlike the 
nuba, al-Biusiri’s opening presents first a mundane, worldly love, and then 
abjures it as standing between the lover and Paradise. Instead, the Mantle 
Ode turns to the Prophet as the most appropriate object of devotion— 
precisely in the manner of a traditional Arabic panegyric ode. Similarly, 


whereas the moon plays an important, recurring role in Ramal al-Maya as a 
metonym for the Prophet and his glory, the moon (and other shining 
celestial objects) also figure in the praise section of the Mantle Ode, but as 
useful metaphors rather than as fully realized metonyms: 
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All the miracles that the other noble messengers have brought 
have reached them only through his light. 
He is the sun of virtue, the others, stars 
whose lights appear to mankind only at night. 


A tender blossom in complexion, the full moon in nobility, 
the sea in magnanimity, in aspiration as limitless as 
time itself. 
(S. Stetkevych, The Mantle Odes, 98-99) 


Furthermore, where the Mantle Ode devotes a fifteen-line passage to the 
perils of sensuality and the need to restrain the soul, the nuba tradition does 
not deal in any detail with the personal defects or sins of the believer. 
Certainly there are repentant souls to be found in Ramal al-Maya, but their 
sins are never elaborated upon, being expressed in very general terms with 
minimal reference to their consequences, as in these two lines from Basit 
Ramal al-Maya by the sixteenth-century Moroccan poet Sidt Ahmad al- 
‘Arisi: 
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O choicest of messengers, O highest of mankind in honor 
sins and burdens have weighed heavy on my back. 
Distressing misdeeds distract me from you. 
I fear the Fire will burn me because of them. 
(Davila, Nubat, 210-211) 


When we consider chronology (al-BisirI died at the end of the 
seventh/thirteenth century), we should be very surprised indeed if his work 
did not exert some kind of influence upon the formation of the Moroccan 
nuba repertoire. As observed earlier, there is no documentary evidence for a 
nuba genre in North Africa before the late fifteenth century, and none at all 
in Morocco before the early eighteenth. Moreover, the Sufi branch is not 
independently attested prior to the late nineteenth or early twentieth century 
(although the Sufis probably relied to some degree upon Kunndash al-Ha ‘ik 
for the century prior to that). It seems likely that the general fame of the 
Mantle Ode would have made it known among the pious in Morocco a 
century or more before the earliest nuba documentation. 

Certainly much of the spirit of the Mantle Ode is reflected in the nuba 
tradition. In particular, the niiba repertoire most closely mirrors ideas found 
in Section 3 of the Ode. For example, line 38 of the Ode praises 
Muhammad’s nobility of character, an idea found in at least ten sand i in 
Ramal al-Maya. Line 51, and indeed the title of the poem, express the idea 
that he is the best of all creation, which is also a theme in many sand i> 
throughout all five movements. The two corpuses, then, converge on these 
fundamentally exoteric dimensions: much of the power and appeal of the 
Mantle Ode lies in the directness by which it evokes the Prophet through 
common experiences readily understood by nearly everyone. 

One way in which the nuba tradition departs from the spirit of the 
Mantle Ode lies in its unflinching use of very old motifs of love, wine 
drinking, and travel, usually (but not always) tempered by more-or-less 
direct reference to the person of the Prophet. Al-Biisiri presents us with the 


standard image of the suffering lover pining for his beloved, but only in the 
opening section, and merely for the purpose of setting up the dichotomy of 
worldly passion (which is to be rejected) and desire for felicity in the 
afterlife (the aim of the godfearing). Wine drinking and travel are not to be 
found in the “Mantle Ode.” 

Another, perhaps more significant, difference is found in the mystical 
possibilities inherent in many of al-dla’s texts. Some of these deploy 
fantastical imagery and others draw from a mystically oriented use of love 
motifs and wine drinking or intoxication. This esoteric leavening reaches all 
the way back to the original manuscript of Kunndsh al-Ha’ik, which 
preserves sana texts from the likes of Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) and al- 
Shushtari, but it reaches its apogee in the version of Ramal al-Maya found 
in the modern repertoire deriving from the al-Jami I anthology. Although al- 
Busirl himself is known to have been a member of the Shadhiliyya Sufi 
order, he seems not to have wanted to bring into this Ode any esoteric 
dimensions that may have attached to Prophet-inspired piety in his time. 
The boundary separating the exoteric from the esoteric remains intact in this 
case. 

Both the Mantle Ode and the Moroccan nuba genre draw images and 
themes from the ancient Arabic poetic tradition that reach back all the way 
to pre-Islamic times and arrive in the moder context by way of the praise— 
and love-poetry of the golden age of Arabic literature in the Middle Ages. 
This is of course no accident: by deploying these poetic elements, both 
poetic corpuses—each in its own way—invoke deep cultural-historical 
resonances that lend both gravity and richness to the message of Prophet- 
inspired piety. 


Notes 


1. For clarity’s sake, Andalusi pertains specifically to the Islamic period in 
Iberia (al-Andalus), whereas Andalusian refers to people and things from 
North Africa subsequent and attributed to al-Andalus. 


. This name indicates that the scale is a variation on the melodic mode al- 
maya. 

. An important resource for the earlier history of al-ala is the work Aghani 
al-siqa ft ‘ilm al-miisiqa by the Moroccan literatus Ibrahim b. 
Muhammad al-Tadili (d. 1894), edited by Ibn ‘Abd al-Jalil (Rabat 2011), 
which provides the names of several authors who wrote about the music 
from the seventeenth century on. 

. The most notable early zajjal, and by far the most famous of all, was Ibn 
Quzman (d. 555/1160). Much of his work is found, with translation and 
commentary, in Corriente’s edition of his dlwdn (Madrid 1989). 

. The literature on these strophic forms is voluminous to say the least, as 
amply demonstrated by Zwartjes’s and Heijkoop’s Bibliography. The 
major protagonists in the debates, Alan Jones and James T. Monroe, have 
both published extensively on the subject, as have a number of less 
contentious scholars. As introduction one can do far worse than the 
articles by Gregor Schoeler in Brill’s Encyclpaedia of Islam New Edition: 
“Muwashshah” (1993), and “Zadjal” (2002). 

. A quick survey of manuscripts from different periods shows that one 
finds a song directly referencing the Prophet as the last or nearly last 
song in about 40 percent of movements. Concert programs from the early 
2000s show that ending a performance with such a song was a common 
practice. 

. Interestingly, two lines in the movement al-qd'im wa-nisf in Ramal al- 
Maya are attributed by modern authors to al-Qadi ‘Iyad, but the 
attribution is likely apocryphal and in any case the text does not reference 
the Prophet at all (Davila, Nubat, 286-287). 

. The standard anthropological work on this phenomenon is Clifford 
Geertz’s Islam Observed (which itself depends upon Alfred Bel’s La 
religion musulmane), but the classic history on this theme is Lévi- 
Provencal’s Les historiens des Chorfa (1922). 

. We might note here that such has been the prestige and symbolic power 
of Kunnash al-Ha ik to speak for the whole nuba tradition that several of 
the surviving al-Jami 1 manuscripts have been given the title in archive 
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listings of Kunndash al-Ha ‘ik bi-tartib al-Jami 7 (“Kunnash al-Ha ‘ik in al- 
Jami ‘1’s arrangement”). Moreover, two of the modern print anthologies, 
by Ibn Mansur and Ibn Jallin, present themselves explicitly as studies or 
editions of the Kunndsh, even though most of their repertoire derives 
from al-Jami 1’s work. 

The standard work on the life of this important woman is Margaret 
Smith’s Rabi’a the Mystic and Her Fellow-Saints in Islam (originally 
published in 1928; Cambridge University Press reprint, 2010). But see 
also Schimmel’s discussion of her role in the development of Arabic 
mystical poetry (As Through a Veil, Chapter 1). A contrasting view may 
be found in Smith and Pellat’s article “Rabi'a” in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam New Edition, which suggests that she was known in her time as an 
ascetic, part of a broader trend within Islamic society at the time, and that 
her reputation as a mystic came somewhat later. 

For example in the Sunan of Ibn Majah (d. 273/887), Book 9, hadith #55; 
but note also hadith numbers 2462 in Sahih al-Bukhari and 1691 in Sahih 
Muslim, in which the Prophet admonishes his followers not to be too 
effusive in praising him. 

Such, anyway, is the relationship implied in Ogunnaike’s very interesting 
recent study of Prophet-piety among West African Sufis, in which he 
situates the West African traditions in the context of the broader stream 
of Sufi practices. 

Drawing from Badr al-Din al-Ghazzi (d. 1577), S. Stetkevych presents 
the ten sections as follows: (1) Prophetic nasib (verses 1-10); (2) 
Warning against the desires of the self (11-28); (3) Praise of the 
Messenger (29-58); (4) The Prophet’s birth (58-71); (5) The Prophet’s 
miracles (72-87); (6) The Noble Qur’an (88-104); (7) The Night Journey 
and Miraj (105-117); (8) The Prophet’s jihad (118-139); (9) 
Supplication and Plea (140-151); and (10) Prayer and Petition (152- 
160). 

To be sure, ethnographic studies suggest a link made in some Sufi 
practices between praise of the Prophet and states of elevated 


consciousness. Recent examples include Ogunnaike (Poetry in Praise, 
40-41) and Jankowski (Ambient Sufism, 50-51). 

15. Here it may be of interest to note that there is another san‘a in this same 
movement that is remarkably similar to Example 3 (Davila, Nubat, 202- 
204): 
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The scent of the desert violet when you pass by the ban tree. 

Recite the greeting to the king from me. 
Salute the abodes and whoever lives in them. 
Turn away many times and arouse those in repose. 
The timorous gazelle dwells in my heart’s blood. 

The full moon has aroused sorrows in me. 

He decrees a burning thirst for the lover who is wasting away. 


The rhyme scheme is exactly parallel to that of the other san‘a (the qufl 
and matla’ rhyme the same, the ghusn differently, as expected), and the 
syllabic patterns are almost identical (neither conforms to one of the 
traditional poetic meters). Both texts reference the moon and drinking in 
the gufl, as well. It is as if they derived from the same poem, though there 
is no surviving old documentation that would support this conclusion. 
This other text brings a full range of ghazal images to the table, for it is a 
holdover from a time some two centuries ago when this nuba was not 
focused on religious themes. Its survival in some modern anthologies 
reflects the very complex histories that have shaped the repertoire of this 
tradition. It would seem that the only specifically textual link to the larger 
theme of Ramal al-Maya is the moon—even though the context in which 


16. 


L7. 


18. 


it is presented here makes it very problematic as a reference to the 
Prophet. 

Kunnash, Binnitina edition, 307; muwashshah #36 in Nashshar’s edition 
of Diwan al-Shushtari, 159-161. 

I have left najd untranslated here because of its multiple significances. 
The noun najd refers to a rough, desert highland, but there is also a 
region of that name located to the east of Mecca, from which a breeze 
blew reminding the poet Jamil of his beloved Buthayna. Here it suggests 
that the devotee is traversing the badlands in search of the Prophet’s 
homeland. But see also J. Stetkevych (Zephyrs) on the poetics of place 
names in classical Arabic poetry. 

This qufl comes from the kharja (i.e., the final two lines) of a 
muwashshah by the fourteenth-century Andalusi poet Ibn Khabbaz, Ya 
man ‘addaé wa-ta‘adda, found in Ibn al-Khatib’s anthology Jaysh al- 
tawshih (1997 edition by Alan Jones, 166). 


. On this poet see Ibn Khallikan’s Wafayat al-a‘yan, 1948, vol. 3, 340-341. 
. The second dawr of zajal #38 (al-Khabar ‘andi sahh) in Nashshar’s 


edition of Diwan al-Shushtari, 165. 


. The Andalusian music traditions of Algeria, Tunisia and Libya also have 


songs in the local idiom, but they employ cognates of this word, with 
different significations. The derivation of the word is in doubt. None of 
my informants in Morocco could give it a referent other than indicating a 
san a in unsophisticated language, nor could they explain its derivation. 
For a discussion of possible derivation in the Algerian case, see Glasser, 
Lost Paradise, 63. 


. It must be said, however, that the epithet here, al-hddi, is also commonly 


regarded as one of the 99 “most beautiful names” of Allah. 


.The “night journey” is mentioned in Quran 17:1. An elaborate 


description of the Mi raj, including the assigning of daily prayers, is 
found in Sahth al-Bukhari, #227. 


. This is a problematic notion all by itself: as Corriente made clear for us, 


“colloquial” Arabic as spoken in the Iberian peninsula during the Islamic 
era comprised a “bundle” of dialects and dialectal forms that varied with 


region and time (A Grammatica Sketch). What matters in this case, 
perhaps, is that aficionados of the music regard the “Andalusi Arabic” 
found in the nuba tradition as authentic, even if it includes some features 
in common with the Moroccan darija. 
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SUGGESTION FOR FURTHER READING 


Davila, Carl. “East Winds and Full Moons: Ramal al-Maya and the 

Peregrinations of Love-Poetry Images.” Journal of North African Studies 
19, no. 1 (2014): 7-26. 
Other than the works cited in this article, at present there exist no in-depth 
studies of the poetics of Moroccan sand’i’ as such, apart from this study 
of the history and uses of love-poetry motifs in the Andalusian music of 
Morocco. 
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Tlemcen est un pays de source, son nom méme |’annonce d’entrée de jeu: issu du berbére tilmas, 
au pluriel tilmisan, il veut dire source... 

A Tlemcen, les fours de mon enfance sont 1a, les mémes, ils existent toujours, encore que le 
fournier, depuis le temps, ait di changer. Et ils ont toujours ce quelque chose qui m’impressionnait 
déja. 


(Dib, Tlemcen ou les lieux de l’écriture, 109 and 77) 


Tlemcen is a land of springs, its very name says so: from the Berber tilmas, plural tilimsdan, it 
means springs...In Tlemcen, the ovens of my childhood are still standing. The very same ones still 
exist, though the bakers of my youth are undoubtedly long gone. And they still have this 
mysterious something that frightened me. 


(Dib, Tlemcen or Places of Writing, 83 and 53) 


In 2011, under the auspices of ex-president “Abd al-'Aziz Biitafliga and 
through the sponsorship of the ISESCO, the Algerian city of Tlemcen was 
designated as the 2011 Capital of Islamic culture.!,2 This large-scale event 
offered a much-coveted opportunity, cultural and otherwise, for the city 


nicknamed jawharat al-maghrib (the gem of the Maghrib) and gharndatat 
al-maghrib (the Granada of the Maghrib), to celebrate its historical icons, 
reminisce about its golden past, and advertise its multicultural heritage. 
Despite the fact that his name remains largely obscure in modern 
scholarship, Ibn Khamis al-Tilimsani (d. 1309) was one of the most 
mentioned names throughout the event. Dubbed shd ‘ir tilimsan al-akbar 
(The Bard of Tlemcen), Ibn Khamis joined the prestigious company of 
some of Tlemcen’s most celebrated premodern and modern giants of the 
caliber of Abii Madyan Shu‘ayb (d. 1198), al-’Afif al-Tilimsani (d. 1291), 
Muhammad bin Yusuf al-Sanitisi (d. 1480), Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
Magqgari (d. 1632), Ahmed Messali Hadj (d. 1974), Mohammed Dib (d. 
2003), and Ahmed Ben Bella (d. 2012), to name but a few. 

Tellingly, centuries before this modern recognition of Ibn Khamis, the 
historian Yahya ibn Khaldtn (d. 1378), in his magnum opus on the history 
of Zayyanid Tlemcen Bughyat al-Ruwwadd fi Dhikr al-Mulik min Bani ‘Abd 
al-Wad (The Desire of the Pioneers Regarding the History of the “Abd al- 
Wadids, Kings of Tlemcen), had no qualms about hailing Ibn Khamis as the 
greatest poet of the thirteenth century (Ibn Khaldiin, Bughyat al-Ruwwad, 
103).3 Aside from his idiosyncratic poetic practices, what makes Ibn 
Khamis unique is the grand passion nestled in his heart for Tlemcen so 
poetically immortalized in a plethora of hitherto untranslated and unstudied 
nostalgic and melancholic poems on the city for which I use the sobriquet 
Tilimsaniyyat.4 While the Tilimsaniyyat, ostensibly a highly conventional 
nostalgic account of the poet’s temps perdu in a ville natale perdue, I hope 
to show examples and arguments that can shock the contemporary reader 
through their modern-seeming exploration of nostalgia and sorrow. 

But before unfolding some of the most romantically tragic and tragically 
romantic of Ibn Khamis’s Tlemcenian tales, and prior to indulging in some 
of his most nostalgic and melancholic verses about his beloved city, let me 
offer some essential historical background on medieval Tlemcen and 
provide biographical details on Ibn Khamis, who, perhaps outside his native 
Algeria, has been unduly neglected in modern scholarship.° 


Zayyanid Tlemcen: The Gem of the Maghrib and the Layla of 
Ibn Khamis 


As beautifully echoed in several verses by Ibn Khamis that will soon be 
presented, Tlemcen, which is situated in the northwest of present-day 
Algeria, was profusely praised by poets, historians, geographers, and 
travelers. The city, as Yahya ibn Khaldun puts it, was “a majestic metropolis 
full of refreshing air, sweet water, and lush and abundant vegetation.”® He 
goes on to add that “it is inhabited by the noblest of Berbers [Imazighen] 
and Arabs” (Ibn Khaldtn, Bughyat al-Ruwwad, 19). Echoing Yahya ibn 
Khaldiin, al-Maqgari, in Nafh al-Tib min Ghusn al-Andalus al-Ratib 
(Breath of Perfume from the Tender Branch of al-Andalus), lavishly and 
eloquently praises Tlemcen’s location, “situated in an honorable site, as the 
divine hand veiled it from the South, hence it never suffers from dryness or 
barrenness; it has fertile land for farming and a vast pasture for livestock” 
(al-Maqgari, Nafh al-Tib, 134). By highlighting the natural qualities of his 
hometown, al-Maqgqari is presumably referring to the Tamazight naming of 
Tlemcen which has generated much debate and controversy past and 
present.’ Known as Pomarium—a Latin word meaning the orchard or the 
fruit-garden— in Roman times, Tlemcen is remembered as one of the most 
majestic medieval capital cities of North Africa and the Mediterranean. 
While there is an ongoing debate about its early Islamic period (when it was 
known as Agadir, or escarpment/fortress),° Tlemcen is said to have been 
expanded by the early Idrisids (788-974) before it thrived under the 
Almoravids, who reigned over the central Maghrib region from the eighth 
to the twelfth centuries CE.9 Tlemcen was besieged but ultimately spared 
by the Almohads in 1143. After defeating the Almoravids, the Almohads 
became the new patrons of Tlemcen. For years, the Almoravids entrusted 
the city to their viceroy among the Bani Zayyan, also known as Bani ‘Abd 
al-Wad Yaghmurasen ibn Zayyan (r. 1235-1283), who was initially the 
governor of Tlemcen under the Almohads, declared his independence, and 
made Tlemcen the capital of the Zayyanid dynasty (1253-1556) (al-Tanasi, 
Nazm al-Durr, and Bil arbi, Al-Dawla al-Zayyaniyya, 36).10 The Zayyanids 


made Tlemcen their treasured capital city for nearly three centuries and 
transformed it into a majestic capital, initially competing with and 
ultimately outshining the likes of Fez, Tunis, and Granada (Bil‘arbi, 
Tilimsan, 276). Despite the long and exhausting siege of Tlemcen by the 
Marinids of Morocco (during the time of Ibn Khamis), the Zayyanid capital 
continued to be an urban hub and a powerhouse of scholarship until its fall 
to the Ottomans around the year 1556. The Ottomans officially terminated 
the Zayyanid dynasty and ushered in the decline of Tlemcen until it was 
conquered by the French in 1842 (Shilson, “Tlecmen,” 703). International 
visitors are consistently impressed by the urban and natural charm of 
Tlemcen. In 1931, the famous modernist painter and critic Wyndham Lewis 
(d. 1957) was captivated by the traditional charm of Tlemcen. “Tlemcen is 
in Algeria,” he wrote, “the only surviving city of the Middle-Ages in 
Maghreb...It is the only city of old-standing at all. Tlemcen is in fact all 
that they say and more” (Lewis, Journey into Barbary, 158). Ibn Khamis 
seems to have every reason to eternally yearn and poetically bleed for a city 
that is, to quote Wyndham Lewis again, “all that they say and more.” !! 


Ibn Khamis: The Exiled Poet Yearning for Tlemcen 


Sources mention that his full name is Abi “Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn 
‘Umar al-Hajri al-Ru‘ayni al-Himyari al-Tilimsani. He is more famously 
known by his literary alias Ibn Khamis. Based on the testimony of the well- 
known Moroccan traveler al-’Abdari (fl. late thirteenth century), Ibn 
Khamis was born in Zayyanid Tlemcen around 1252 (al-’ Abdari, Al-Rihla 
al-Maghribiyya [The Moroccan Journey], 13). Not much is known about 
his familial relations, but some sources seem to suggest that he hailed from 
a modest background. As for his youth, he was open about his economic 
Status in several verses revealing that he experienced extreme poverty and 
led what would centuries later be dubbed a “Bohemian” lifestyle which he 
renounced in his adulthood for asceticism and piety.!2 That said, Ibn 
Khamis was very proud of his origins, penning several verses in which he 
boasted about his Yemeni lineage.!5 Interestingly, in an age that witnessed 


the demise of Arab prestige and power throughout the Maghrib, the poet 
would proudly trace his lineage to the famous Himyar of Yemen, perhaps to 
claim the same ancestral lineage as the Banti al-Ahmar of Granada. The 
sources remain largely silent on the early life of the poet.!4 In fact, few if 
any details are known about his family, childhood, or early education, as 
one comes to expect from the scant documentation of medieval times (Abd 
al-Wahhab, Al-Muntakhab al-Nafis, 17).15 

Nonetheless, Ibn Khamis was able to acquire impressive knowledge in 
several branches of classical Arabic and Islamic scholarship including 
Arabic grammar, Quran, hadith, and, jurisprudence. He also acquainted 
himself with a variety of other sciences such as alchemy, astrology and 
medicine. Among the famous scholars with whom he studied, sources cite 
the Andalusi Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn Khattab (fl. thirteenth century), the 
famous adib and chief katib (secretary) of the Zayyanid dynasty. In addition 
to other renowned scholars he met, he referred with pride to his 
acquaintance with the illustrious scholar and critic Hazim al-Qartajanni (d. 
1285), the renowned Andalusi fagih and traveler Ibn Rushayd al-Sabti (d. 
1321), and Ibn al-Hakim, the unpopular Granadan vizier who indirectly led 
to his brutal assassination, as we will soon see.!6 

Ibn Khamis’s versatile education and high literacy helped him improve 
his worldly conditions, at least for a short period of his adult life. In fact, he 
was appointed one of the chief scribes at the Zayyanid court of Abii Said 
‘Uthman Ibn Yaghmurasan (r. 1282-1303), the third prince of the Zayyanid 
dynasty (Bil‘arbi, Tilimsadn). Based on the testimony of al- Abdari, Ibn 
Khamis failed to keep his high-ranking position and in fact, fueled by his 
preference for asceticism and intellectualism, willfully abandoned this post. 
Suffice it to mention Ibn Khamis’s frequent recitation of the following 
ascetic verses by his sheikh Abu Bakr Ibn Khattab: 
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I have seen the kings’ doors jammed with : 
seekers of worldly riches and glory. 
Impatiently waiting; until the doors open, 
when they fall prostrate on their chins and foreheads. 
So, I have honorably abstained from that crowd, 
my soul has mercifully saved my weak body from 
exhaustion. 
I have seen that at God’s door there is no one to crowd me 
out, 
so I have intended to enter the door of God. 
(al-’Abdari, 
Rihla, 62) 


Of course, one should not forget that Ibn Khamis left behind an enormous 
corpus of zuhdiyyat (ascetic poems), the exploration of which is beyond the 
scope of this study. 

It is no wonder then that in his account of Tlemcen, al-’ Abdari, known 
for his harsh criticism of most of the places he visited and the people he 
met, devoted a long section of his Al-Rihla al-Maghribiyya to his encounter 
with Ibn Khamis. This section proved to be the most important source of 
modern knowledge of the personality and poetry of Ibn Khamis prior to his 
forced exile from Tlemcen. Al-‘Abdari visited Tlemcen around 1299 and 
met Ibn Khamis, of whom he spoke with admiration. Introducing his 
encounter with Ibn Khamis, al—Abdari writes the following: 
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(al-° Abdari, Rihla, 13) 


I have not encountered in Tlemcen anyone who has [such] a penchant 
for learning as our friend Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar ibn 
Khamis. He is young and his birth falls in the year fifty [650 AH]. Ibn 
Khamis is passionate about learning despite the scarcity of people who 
have any inclination to it, and the short supply of those who would 
assist in acquiring it He has a great knowledge of adab and a great 
innate ability in composing poetry. ...When I visited Tlemcen I had to 
spend a period of time awaiting my departure [back to Morocco]. 
During my stay in Tlemcen I enjoyed the company of Ibn Khamis, with 
whom I sat and conferred numerous times. Indeed, he impressed me 
with his intellect and state, as I found him in a reclusive mood, leading 
an ascetic life. 


It was during the long siege of Tlemcen by the adjacent Marinids of 
Morocco that the poet’s destiny changed forever, as he was forced to flee 
his beloved Tlemcen (Dayf, Tarikh al-Adab, 135). Sources abound 
concerning what has come to be known as mihnat ibn Khamis, or the ordeal 
of Ibn Khamis.!7 Briefly explained, the ordeal refers to Ibn Khamts’s forced 
exile from Tlemcen, his beloved home city to which he would never return, 
except through poetic flashbacks and nostalgic excursions, which make up 
his Tilimsaniyyat, composed while living in exile in Granada, as will be 
explained in more detail. 

The Tlemcen of Ibn Khamis was arguably the most thriving city of the 
Maghrib. Under the reign of the Zayyanids—known also as the ‘Abd al- 
Wadids—it became an urban and cultural hub and a major port city, and a 


nexus for trade along coastal North Africa. But like its older Maghribi 
sisters Qayrawan, Tahart, and Qal’at Bant Hammad, prosperous Tlemcen 
would soon draw the envious eye of the aspiring Marinids. The Marinids 
had been established in what is presently eastern Morocco for more than a 
century when, in 1248, their ruler Abi Yahya captured Fez and made it the 
Marinid capital. With the defeat of the last of the Almohads and the capture 
of Marrakech in 1269, the Marinids, under Abi Yusuf Ya‘qib al-Nasir, 
became rulers of al-Maghrib al-Aqsad (The Far West), which roughly 
coincides with present-day Morocco. The Marinids established the fortified 
camp of Mansoura 1.5 miles (2.4 km) west of Tlemcen as a base from 
which to besiege the town (Bosworth, The New Islamic Dynasties, 41). 
During the siege of Tlemcen, Mansoura became a thriving town boasting 
several iconic monuments, which still stand today. In short, the Marinid 
ruler Abi Yusuf Ya'qib became so obsessed with possessing Tlemcen that 
he engaged in an Ahab-like pursuit of the Algerian city, eventually paying 
the ultimate price, as well as contributing indirectly to the involuntary exile 
of Ibn Khamis and his tragic death in Granada. 

The main reason behind the poet’s decision to flee his beloved Tlemcen 
was fear for his own life. From his own poetry we learn that Ibn Khamis 
was accused of campaigning for the surrender of Tlemcen to the Marinids, a 
grave accusation that he vehemently denied several times, including in 
these moving verses from a hamziyya (a poem rhyming on the letter 
‘hamza’): 
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I yearn for you [Tlemcen] whenever I smell a wind, 
and mourn you whenever I taste [a cup of] wine. 
I perish out of thirst for you, 
and many a time I have covered my face from you. 
Were it not for the vengeful people who refuse my return, 
I would have ridden the winds to [visit] you. 
They have condoned the assault on my privacy, 
while I defended their honor many times. 
I defended them with my poetry 
the reward was allowing my exposure. 


Despite his poetic denials, the Zayyanid elite deemed Ibn Khamis’s alleged 
view not only cowardly but utterly treasonous. Therefore he had no choice 
but to flee secretly under cover of night, as he phrased it in the same poem: 
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They sold my affection cheaply 


so ask whether their condoning was beneficial 
They covertly connived with those who were seeking my 
person 
and came to kill me overtly. 
They swore that what I imagined 
was nothing but a light-hearted joke. 
I consulted myself on the matter 
and myself saw my escape through the wilderness 
as my sole deliverance. 


This accusation proved costly to the poet, as he would ultimately succumb 
to a terrible death far from his beloved Tlemcen. In 1305 Ibn Khamis fled 
Tlemcen by stealth to Sibtah, present-day Ceuta. At the time, Ceuta was 
enjoying a period of prosperity and stability. During a brief residence in 
Ceuta, Ibn Khamis failed to gain the favor of the elite and never felt 
welcome, despite penning a eulogy for the city and several panegyrics to its 
rulers. In fact, sources cite sabotage by local scholars, who schemed to 
humiliate Ibn Khamis by sending their abrasive students to challenge his 
knowledge of various subjects ranging from jurisprudence to grammar 
(Tuwat, [bn Khamis, 27). 

Bitter disappointment with his firsthand experience with exile welled up 
inside Ibn Khamis, whose separation from his beloved city was proving 
more challenging than he had initially thought. Fearing more humiliation, 
the Tlemcenian poet had no choice but to leave Ceuta, indeed the entire 
Maghrib, for al-Andalus. He would experience a similar disappointment 
during his brief stay in the Andalusian towns of Algeciras and Malaga. Ibn 
Khamis would feel compelled to leave Malaga for Nasrid Granada, which 
was then ruled by Muhammad III (al-Thalith) ibn al-Ahmar, the weak 
prince known suggestively as “Abd Allah al-Makhli’ (the deposed). Ibn 
Khamis’s move to Granada may have come at the invitation of “Abd Allah 
al-Makhli’’s unpopular vizier Ibn al-Hakim al-Rundi (d. 1309), known by 
the title of Dhi al-Wizaratayn (the holder of two vizierates). Things seemed 
encouraging from Ibn Khamis’s perspective, as he was able to rely on the 


patronage of Ibn al-Hakim, thus making a name for himself as a court poet, 
composing panegyrics to Ibn al-Hakim, a fine poet himself. The friendship 
between Ibn Khamis and Ibn al-Hakim could be traced back to their 
encounter in Tlemcen during Ibn al-Hakim’s stay in Tlemcen while 
returning from his rihla (voyage) to the Mashriq (al-Maqgari, Azhar al- 
Riyad, 301). 

Tragically, Ibn al-Khamis and his friend/patron would both incur the 
Same vicious end as they were assassinated in Granada in 1309, during the 
violent revolt against Ibn al-Hakim (Harvey, Islamic Spain, 170). Sources 
mention that before he was brutally killed by one of the mob, Ibn Khamis 
tried to dissuade his killer by asking him to save his life out of respect for 
the Prophet (shafa‘ah /intercession), but to no avail. It is reported that Ibn 
Khamis’ last statement was the Qur anic rhetorical question: “How can you 
kill a man just for saying, ‘My Lord is God?’” (al-Gharnati, Raf’ al-Hujub, 
132). In Kitab al-Bustan fi Dhikr al-'Ulama’ wa-l-Awliya’ bi-Tilimsan 
(Book of the Garden on the Mentioning of the Scholars and Saints of 
Tlemcen), Ibn Maryam reported that Ibn Khamis—whom he hailed as “the 
poet of the seventh century [AH] and praised for his mandaqib and fada ‘il 
(great achievements and virtues)—was fatally stabbed by “Ali ibn Nasr, 
nicknamed al-Abkam (The Dumb) (Ibn Maryam, al-Bustan, 359-360). Ibn 
Khamis presaged his fate when in many of his verses he equated exile with 
death. “The scorpion,” that is, ghurbat (Persian), to use Nasir-i Khusraw’s 
(d. 1088) fascinating personification, fatally stung Ibn Khamis (Sharma, 
Persian Poetry, 52). 

In exile, Ibn Khamis obsessively remembered Tlemcen as no other poet 
has done before or since. Al-Maqgari captured this well when he wrote the 
following: “After fleeing his home city Tlemcen—May God sprinkle it with 
the abundant rain of April—Ibn Khamis—may God grant him forgiveness 
— used to constantly yearn for its sites, painfully cry [groan] upon 
remembering its abodes, and fondly recite eloquent poems on his yearning 
therefor” (Al-Maqgari, Nafh al-Tib, 370). 

Before turning to Ibn Khamis’s nostalgic verses, it is worth noting that 
medieval scholars spoke profusely of his poetry, highlighting his diverse 


themes, as well as his unconventional style, with special emphasis on his 
proclivity to utilize words that are hiishi (obscure) and musta jam (alien). 
After lauding the poet’s mastery of Islamic knowledge and his command of 
what he terms the “aslayn,” (the two sources, i.e., the Qur'an and hadith), 
Ibn al-Khatib, for example, showered Ibn Khamis with unfiltered praise, 
hailing him as “tabagat al-waqt” (the best of the time) and fahl al-awan 
(the master-poet [lit. stallion] of the age). Ibn al-Khatib critically justifies 
his praise by emphasizing Ibn Khamis’s masterly utilization of the gharib 
(unfamiliar), his harmonious blending of complexity with ease of rhythmic 
flow, and his judicious placement of rhetorical device. 

A few decades after his brutal death, a rather obscure Tlemcenian 
scholar/judge named al-Hadrami (fl. fourteenth century) collected the 
poetry of Ibn Khamis in Al-Durr al-Nafis ft Shi r Ibn Khamis (The Precious 
Pearls from the Poetry of Ibn Khamis), a work that is unfortunately lost. 
Hence, for centuries Ibn Khamis’s poetry lay scattered among many 
medieval Maghribi and Andalusi sources (Tuwat, [bn Khamis, 34). As 
mentioned earlier, in addition to the scholar/traveler al- Abdari, who 
incorporated some of Ibn Khamis’s poems into his travelogue Al-Rihla al- 
Maghribiyya, modern readers and editors are indebted to the historians 
Yahya ibn Khaldun, al-Maqgari, and Ibn al-Khatib, who preserved Ibn 
Khamis’s poetry (especially the Tilimsdniyyat) in their respective 
masterpieces Bughyat al-Ruwwdd, Nafh al-Tib, Azhar al-Riydd, and AI- 
Thata ft Akhbar Gharnatah. It was not until 1946 that the Algerian scholar 
‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Mansir published a selection of Ibn Khamis’s poetry 
—including the ha ‘iyya—in Al-Muntakhab al-Nafis min Shi'r Ibn Khamis. 
Based on the latter, in what follows I offer the first English translation and 
analysis of Ibn Khamis’s hd@‘iyya, which I consider the finest and most 
moving nostalgic poem of the entire corpus of his Tilimsaniyyat.!® I will 
furthermore explore Ibn Khamis’s poetics of nostalgia and interrogate some 
of its most salient linguistic and rhetorical features. 


The Ha iyya of Ibn Khamis 
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1. O Tlemcen, may abundant clouds shower you, 
and may the fecund winds descend into your valley. 
2. May comforting water pour over the courts of your Jiyad 
Gate, 
to purify and cleanse its grounds. 
3. My heart soars each time lightning flashes, 
and my tears flow every time a dove coos. 
4. In each corner of my eyelids, there is a pail in a deep well 
and in each half of my heart, there is a kindling stick. 
5. Water is only that which pours from my eyes 
and fire is but that which hides underneath my breast’s 
ribs. 
6. O my two friends, there is no phantom [despite the terror] 
treading upon the night, 
nor is there a face looming by my morning for me. 
7. I stared but saw no light appearing from the morning 
nor did I see a star retreating toward the west. 
8. By the righteous truth that you know well, cease your 
blame and pardon me 


for the solution lies with the pardoner. 

9. Don’t reproach but forgive me, seldom do I turn my rein 

from19 
a sincere counselor from among the noble. 

10. I concealed my passion for her [Tlemcen], but pain has 

exposed it 
for how can I keep this secret when tears betray? 

11. I took special delight in the Roman canal 
in spite of those anchored leaking ships. 

12. Many a time did I take a morning or afternoon stroll 

alongside it/in which my 
wishes and laments aided my recollection. 

13. With one glance my eyes roam freely over those gardens 
and with another, they gaze, unrestrained, upon those 
orchards. 

14. Piercing minds are bewildered by Tlemcen 
and fleeting dreams long for it. 

15. The gazelles of its delightful abodes are gracefully 

passionate, 
and the birds of its gardens are melodiously chanting. 

16. Here, the eyes that gaze slay them/ 
and there, the tearful eyes make them cry. 

17. To the ‘Ubbad Quarter29 I offer a salutation 
that wafts from a pack animal’s load. 

18. May the soil of the Crown of Knowledge be soaked in 

abundant rain 
that would fill those hills and plains. 

19. Toward you, Shu ‘ayb ibn al-Husayn [Sidi Abi Midyan], 
our hearts are inclined, even if our bodies are in exile. 

20. You endeavored to attain a goal and did not fall short 
so that your endeavors were met with gratitude and 
your trade was profitable. 


21. You forgot and how can I ever forget El-Ourit waterfalls 

and many a pleasant stop 
at which I contended with the fragrance of its garden 
and exuded it. 

22. Gazing down upon its Jawza pool that appeared to the 

pupils of my eyes, 
due to its purity, to be a broad, flat plate. 

23. Was that your water or my own tears, the afternoon when 
some nobles amongst us believed the gossip of the 
jealous foe? 

24. If you were brimming with my tears, 

I am intoxicated and bursting with your love. 

25. And if my foal roamed freely in your grounds, 
my gazelle likewise swam in your torrents. 

26. With a sweetness the likes of which the first water 
from a well is drawn forth. 

27. Gentler than the longing I conceal, 
and clearer than the tears I shed. 

28. By the love of him that I do not name, 

I admonish myself, as an admonisher would. 

29. After all of my fasting, withdrawal, and seclusion, 
how is some person to say that I am one to reveal a 
closely guarded secret of love? 

30. For him, out of error, I sold my virtue for sin 
and how many a righteous person like me may become 
vicious? 

31. Is there a single state of my affairs for which I have no 

envier? 
or a single statement for which I have no one to vilify 
me? 

32. Will you not say to the knights of eloquence: “Ride tall in 

your saddles!” 
for I have come to you as a formidable adversary. 


33. Shall mention of my name become obscure among them 
when it is So prominent? 
Shall my sorrow be met with disdain although it 
comes from such good judgement? 
34. Full moons when darkness descends 
and grimacing lions when morning breaks. 
35. I left you O market of textiles, not out of careless 
complacency 
And how could I when gazelles are coming and going 
to you. 
36. Indeed I—and my heart desires to reside in proximity to 
you 
and the one who guards my inner thoughts looks up to 
your ranks of people. 
37. O people of my affection and protecting friends, 
will my debts be repaid or are my debtors devious? 
38. Is that gazelle the one who advises me 
while cutting my heart with its eyes as a tailor would 
cut a cloth. 
39. I alluded to it out of inhibition and prudence 
and my pretext in the matter is clear. 


The ha ‘iyya is in al-Tawil meter [fa ‘ulun mafda ‘ilun fa ‘ulun mafa ‘ilun] and 
consists of 39 verses. Upon opening his poem with the traditional motif of 
istisqa (call for rain), Ibn Khamis drowns the first six lines of the poem in 
copious rains and tears, and at least by inference, blood with the allusion to 
the torn and bleeding heart. These three motifs, with their archetypal and 
ritualistic mnemotopic appeal, bear a poignant “revivifying affect,” to quote 
Suzanne P. Stetkevych (The Mute Immortals, 225). The seventh line with its 
allusion to the ruined abode through the (two) companions who stop there 
(the convention of stopping at the ruined abode of the poet’s beloved) 
elegantly transitions, if not surrenders, the second hemistich and the 
remaining poem to the nostalgic and melancholic nasib, the opening theme 


of the qasida so magisterially explored and anthologized by Jaroslav 
Stetkevych in Zephyrs of Najd. What is obvious, however, is the unique 
way in which Ibn Khamis employs an arsenal of nasibic motifs, imagery, 
and lexicon. Impressively, he does so without compromising his 
omnipresent authorial Maghribi voice. Of specific affect here is the 
dominance of the first-person subject pronoun “I” and nearly all 
grammatically possible relevant pronouns (Arabic equivalents of “me,” 
“mine,” and “myself”), most, if not all, of which capture past states, past 
affairs, and past deeds. Evocative of al-Mutanabbi (d. 965) after whom he is 
nicknamed by some modern Algerian scholars, Ibn Khamis, to quote James 
Montgomery, “concentrates on his own person” and “his own feelings and 
experiences,” even more often than he does on the physically absent (hence 
symbolically deceased), lamented Tlemcen, the subject of his nostalgic and 
elegiac broodings (Montgomery, “Al-Mutanabbi,” 292).21 

Aside from the matla’ (the opening line) itself and at least the second 
line, hemistich after hemistich and line after line, the poem at hand is one of 
the most individualistic poems of the premodern Maghrib. Indeed, the 
poet’s “I” is not only animatedly expressive but altogether obsessive. While 
ostensibly a spontaneously emotional account of a bygone time and a lost 
hometown, the studied Tilimsdniyya inflates into a fixation on the past and 
the disenfranchisement of the present; these are greatly served by the 
dominance of the anamnestic nasib and the suppression of the traditionally 
proleptic rahil (journey) or takhallus (transition). The disregard for the 
conventional rhetorical vehicle of movement (versus the stopping at the 
ruins, wuquf) perfectly captures the poet’s deep-seated abhorrence or 
rejection of the present, not only in its temporal, but also in its spatial 
indications. For Ibn Khamis, the present but never the past can be described 
as a foreign country, if one playfully alludes to David Lowenthal’s classic 
The Past Is a Foreign Country (Lowenthal, The Past, 3). 

At this juncture one must draw attention to how the verses abound in 
what Alastair Bonnett has labelled “nostalgic paths,” in his fascinating work 
The Geography of Nostalgia: Global and Local Perspectives on Modernity 
and Loss (127). Briefly stated, by “nostalgic paths” Bonnett means “the 


routes and places that ex-residents return to because of a sense of 
attachment to the past” (127).22 Indeed, Ibn Khamis’ nostalgic return to the 
“routes and places” of his youth in Tlemcen stem from his strong 
“attachment to the past” (127).23 It is this attachment that poetically 
mobilizes Ibn Khamis’s nostalgia for Tlemcen and drives his poetic desire, 
although he is fully aware of, and undoubtedly further agonized by, the 
impossibility of returning to it. Ibn Khamis creates a poetic map of the 
Tlemcen of his youth, naming its quarters, pathways, and natural scenes. In 
another Tlimsadniyya—a khd’iyya (a poem rhyming on the letter kha’)—he 
said: 
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If Time can offer the likes of it, the craving of the soul 
would be Tlemcen, not Karkh or Dar al-Salam 
[Baghdad]. 

Therein lies my first home, from which I am [now] banned, 
the cause of [bitter] grief that, if possible, would 
embitter the [sweet] lebbek tree. 

My time there coincided with my prime, 
the freshness of my youth, neither altered nor tainted. 

A small pool of passion, a garden of ardent love, 
an abode of delight that no blemish defiles. 

...If one is to be intoxicated by ecstasy once, 

I have been inebriated by it [Tlemcen] my entire life. 

... How can I forget my sweet existence within its walls? 
with no concerns, except for leisure and for pleasure. 

Or the way I walked pretentiously on each opposing side 
like the roc strutting with its forelock.24 

In Tlemcen I was like Ardashir son of Babak25 
though I had no dominion but the prime of my youth. 


Ibn Khamis can be said to be haunted by a nasibic past. By the latter, I 
freely use Jaroslav Stetkevych’s assertion that in the archetypally nostalgic 
nasib of the Arabic qasida, time is exclusively understood as “time past,” 
which in turn creates and propagates the nostalgic mood of personal loss 
and remembrance (Stetkevych, The Zephyrs, 24). The following lines from 
a kafiyya (poem rhyming on the letter kdf) are worth quoting for many 
reasons, not the least of which is the reversal effect of the negative 
injunctions which rhetorically intensify the nostalgic mood instead of 
repressing it: 
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May you not dare to remind me of Tlemcen, her passion 
and the adversities that have crushed us. 


For remembering her [Tlemcen’s] bygone times, 
consumes my body and my practice of fair patience. 


Don’t describe its waters to me 
as doing so would stir the fire of my longings for her 
[Tlemcen]. 


While a comprehensive discussion of the etymology of the word hanin goes 
beyond the scope of this essay, it is important to mention even briefly that 
classical Arabic lexicographers related it—based on its root h-n-n—to the 
yearning of she-camels for their calves (and their native grounds/habitats).26 
She-camels would most painfully convey their agonized feelings by a 
groaning sound (tarab). E.W. Lane, for example, translated the verb hanna 
in this specific context as “yearned with a cry” (Lane, Arabic, h-n-n).27 
Hence, al-hanin ila al-awtan would literally mean the [painful] 
yearning/longing for one’s watan, that is, one’s birthplace, abode of prime 
youth, and “native grounds,” as Jaroslav Stetkevych succinctly translated it 
(The Zephyrs, 181). 

In fact, as Yaseen A. Noorani indicated in his perceptive “Estrangement 
and Selfhood in the Classical Concept of watan,” the premodern Arabic 
term watan (pl. awtan) is significantly different from the discursively 
loaded and ideologically charged modern conceptualization of watan 
(national homeland) and wataniyyah (patriotism). Rather, to quote Noorani, 
the term “rarely has any political sense and is not often geographically 
precise, usually evoking a localized area of personal attachment on the scale 
of a neighborhood, town, or village...strongly associated with the 
childhood/youth and primary love attachments of the speaker” (Noorani, 


cc 


“Estrangement,” 16-18). Watan, as Zayde Antrim further explains, “is 
sometimes also identified as masqat al-ra’s, in or near to which occurred 
the rites of passage of youth. Suckling, especially, emerges as intimately 
connected with a watan, and in many images the earth itself seems to yield 
up its milk, like a watering-hole in the desert, and with that nourishment ties 
its young to it forever” (Antrim, “Watan,” 175). 

Noorani’ s and Antrim’s succinct and complementary definitions of the 
premodern Arabic term watan as manifested in the classical Arabic corpus 
of al-hanin ila al-awtan capture perfectly and speak powerfully to Ibn 
Khamis’s hanin ila Tilimsan, which the pining poet articulated most 
tenderly in his Tilimsaniyyat. Ibn Khamis’ nostalgic reverie for his beloved 
home city is inherently multidimensional. This is manifested in the plethora 
of lines in which he expressed his longing for his old friends, old 
classmates, his home, its historical sites as well as hagiographical figures of 
Tlemcen. 
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(Ibn al-Khatib, Al-Ihata, 331) 
O dwelling [of me], tears inundated your quarters, 
my ribs were severed out of compassion for you. 


O by God, where are those days I spent in it [Tlemcen], 
which I knew well would never return. 


Therein I sipped the saliva of wine 
mixed with the breath’s breeze of the marvelous. 


In a garden which suffices to satisfy you 
as a pasture and a resort for drinking companions. 


The contrast between past pleasure and present pain is central to Ibn 
Khamis’s poetics of loss and memory. What is implied is the poet’s limiting 
of the experience of pleasure to his bygone youth in his lost home city. 
Concomitantly, he seems to negate the possibility of true joy in the present 
despite the life of comfort he was leading as a cultured member of the 
Nasrid court at Granada. The much-prized luxury of al-Andalus did not 
seem to captivate the heart and mind of the Maghribi poet. For Ibn Khamis, 
there is no place like Tlemcen, the city which he poetically fashioned as the 
paragon of both urban and pastoral perfection with its striking cityscape and 
stunning landscape, including its iconic “‘Ubbad quarter and its idyllic El- 
Ourit waterfalls (as in present-day Tlemcen). If, therefore, seen through the 
lens of Svetlana Boym’s intriguing distinction between “restorative 
nostalgia” and “reflective nostalgia” (Boym, The Future, 4), one can 
postulate that the hanin for Tlemcen begins with a nasibic “plunge into the 
intoxicating reverie of recollection,” as Jaroslav Stetkevych would 
eloquently put it (The Zephyrs, 12), it reaches a psychological climax with a 
distinctively reflective surrender to algia (longing) for nothing more. 
Tlemcen in the poetry of Ibn Khamis plays the romantically tragic role 
of a femme impossible, if not a femme fatale. In many aspects his nostalgic 
verses can be approached as aghzal (love poems), not least because of the 
imposing significance of the amatory motif of the tayf and related amatory 
topoi, imagery, and lexicon.28 Ibn Khamis’s sababa (passionate love) for 
his hometown is so obsessive that one can even infer that the pining poet 
could have suffered from “a disease of the imagination, an obsession with 
the native land and with one’s home” (Campanella and Dasst, Anglo 
Nostalgia, 25). But, however exaggerated this may sound, Ibn Khamis’s use 
of several of his nostalgic verses as symptomatic of Johannes Hofer’s 


(1669-1752) theory of pathological homesickness, Ibn Khamis could fit 
very neatly into a diagnosis of Schweizerkrankheit/la Maladie du Pays 
(Kluge, Wortforschung und Wortgeschichte, 59).29 Ibn Khamis was forced 
to live in exile, but despite prospering in terms of worldly wellbeing, none 
of his privilege could compensate for having been separated from his 
hometown. In several aspects, his verses depict clear symptoms of nostalgia 
as a sickness. The past is the most recurrent temporal reference in Ibn 
Khamis’s poetry. Such importance is usually captured by direct and indirect 
comparison to the poet’s present life in exile. 

Contrasting an idealized past with a desolate present, as Fred Davis once 
eloquently phrased it in his pioneering work Yearning for Yesterday: A 
Sociology of Nostalgia, is nostalgia’s “distinctive rhetorical signature.” 
Among other intriguing definitions and theorizations of nostalgic moods, 
experiences, and dimensions, Davis argues that nostalgia is “a kind of code 
or patterning of symbolic elements, which by some obscure mimetic 
isomorphism comes, much as in language itself, to serve as a substitute for 
the feeling or mood it aims to arouse” (Davis, Yearning, 16). In this light, 
Ibn Khamis seems to be a poet with a “troubled mind [who] is moved by 
the slightest external object which is reminiscent of the desired home, and 
nothing is stronger than precisely this yearning for home” (Hofer, 
“Dissertatio,” 38). Adventurously, one can theoretically speculate (but of 
course not empirically confirm) that some of Hofer’s symptoms can easily 
be detected in Ibn Khamis’s verse. This is especially true of the poet’s 
“tendency towards emotional lability connected to physical reactions” 
(Campanella and Dasst, Anglo Nostalgia, 25). One such physical reaction 
can be found in the following verses, which are worth re-quoting as an apt 
reminder at this juncture: 
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(Ibn al-Khatib, Al-Ihata, 331) 
O my (two) companion(s)! If you do not assist me in weeping 
I would cut from your ropes what can be cut. 


Have you ever seen a soul that leaves its body 
and then lives to enjoy without extreme suffering? 


Its disaster waxed great and what a disaster, 
because of which our livers have split open. 


These are your doves O ‘Ali [the poet], cooing 
I reckon them to be cooing out of sorrow for Tlemcen. 


These physical reactions intensify the romantic and tragic mode of the 
poems, not least the way they invoke archetypal Arab mad love. Tlemcen is 
the Layla of Ibn Khamis, to mention one relevant example where Ibn 
Khamis would compare to the Majnin. Add to this the reference to the 
motif of the udhdhal (censurers), especially with regard to the lines in 
which Ibn Khamis reproaches those who blame him for his love for 
Tlemcen. One such reproach has to do with Tlemcen’s political turmoil due 
to the catastrophically exhausting siege by the Marinids. This feeds well 
into the related amatory leitmotif of awm (blame) of the envious detractors: 
what did you find attractive about your beloved archetype? The weaponry 
of shawgq (longing) rests on the classical nasibic motifs, lexicons, and 
moods. Ibn Khamis, it goes without saying, dazzlingly deploys “the most 
tradition-honored Arabic poetic motifs of the nostalgic and elegiac moods,” 
which “had been meticulously honed over the centuries to form and convey 
human feeling,” as Suzanne Stetkevych has reminded us (Stetkevych, The 
Cooing, 235).3° We recall the inherently “mannerist” Maghribi poets who, 


“with a certain sense of deliberation” if not predestination, are prone to 
“manipulate, displace, and transform” the classical—of course Mashrigi— 
poetic conventions for “their own purposes,” to paraphrase and quote Huda 
J. Fakhreddine’s engaging exploration of Stefan Sperl’s intriguing 
discussion of “mannerism” versus “classicism” (Fakhreddine, Metapoesis, 
65).31 After all, in addition to catering to the distinct landscape and 
cityscape of the Maghrib, premodern Maghribi poets like Ibn Khamis had 
to attend, both consciously and unconsciously, to their ethnic and linguistic 
intricacies as their modern successors are continuing to do on significantly 
much more complex and challenging scales. 


Conclusion 


We hope that those familiar with Ibn Hamdis’s moving poems of hanin to 
Sicily (Sigilliyyat) would appreciate Ibn Khamis’s equally if not more 
moving poems of hanin toTlemcen (Tilimsdaniyyat), which the present essay 
has tried to introduce for the first time to the non-Arabic reader. If Ibn 
Hamdis, to quote William Granara, “took it upon himself to become Sicily’s 
poet-in-exile, its premier émigré” (Granara, “Ibn Hamdis,” 389), Ibn 
Khamis, as I have tried to show above, made his obsessive nostalgia for 
Tlemcen his very poetic raison d’étre. 

Condemned to a fatal exile in in the labyrinthine solitude of a troubled 
Granada, Ibn Khamis, el hijo-poet of Tlemcen, took it upon himself to 
traumatically remember his “violated” “mother city,” a la Octavio Paz 
(Laberinto de la soledad, 17). Interestingly, the Franco-Algerian poet- 
academic Jamel Eddine Bencheikh (d. 2005), in his autobiographical essay 
“Tlemcen la haute” (Tlemcen up High), so creatively employs Ibn Khamis 
and his Tilimsdniyyat as a backdrop to nostalgize his ancestral Tlemcen, 
bemoan the Algerian predicament, and criticize the mayhem of the Algerian 
Civil War (1991-2002). Tellingly, most of the personalities and people Ibn 
Khamis nostalgically mentioned in Tilimsdniyyat, especially in his hd iyya, 
resurfaced in Bencheikh’s essay in spite of the different historical, 
linguistic, cultural, and political contexts, though with a postcolonial tinge, 


not least in the macaronic and hushi—studded words and phrases that would 
have delighted Ibn Khamis: 


I would like to go back, I must go back. I must go back. I have 
awakened...I run all the way to al—‘Ubbad. The mausoleum of Sidi 
Boumediene has been burned down. I run. I must reach al-Ourit to find 
my father and mandolin, throw myself in the blue lake, and cool my 
fever. There are no waterfalls anymore, no more spillways, no more 
water. A dam has strangled strangled them. I hear no music at all 
anymore. Al-’Arbi Bensari and Tetma have been dead for a long time. 
Cheb Hasni has been assassinated. Allola, Djaout as well, as Ibn 
Khamis before. I must wake up, sing a last tahwif: 


Tlemcen up high who watched over every bough 
Your water... your air... . The veils of your women... 


I must wake up... . [italics mine] 
(Jamel Eddine Bencheikh in Sebbar, Algerian 
Childhood, 31-32) 


Notes 


1. From nostomania, a term coined by Sava Petrowitch in1866. It is defined 
by James L. Reynolds as “an obsessive or abnormal interest in nostalgia 
especially as an extreme manifestation of homesickness, mania to return 
home” (Reynolds, Elderspeak, 244). 

2. The Islamic Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

3. Yahya Ibn Khaldiin is the younger brother of the renowned ‘Abd al- 
Rahman Ibn Khaldtn (d. 1406). Yahya ibn Khaldiin espoused this view 
being well versed in the valor of a plethora of other thirteenth-century 
Maghribi and Mashriqi poets such as Ibn al-Farid (d. 1235), Ibn ‘Arabi 
(d. 1240), Ibn Sahl (d. 1251), and Baha’ al-Din Zuhayr (d. 1258). 


4. 


D: 


6. 
Es 


10. 


11. 


As I have done elsewhere with the Qayrawaniyyat of Ibn Rashigq (d. 1065 
or 1071), Ibn Sharaf (d. 1067), Ibn Faddal (d. 1086), and Ali—al-Husri al- 
Darir (d. 1095), I use the sobriquet Tilimsdniyyat in emulation of the 
more known/studied Sigilliiyyat, the nostalgic and elegiac poems penned 
by Ibn Hamdis al-Sigqillt (d. 1133) in exile in the wake of the Norman 
invasion of Sicily in 1061. 

One can cite here streets, schools, cultural centers and clubs named after 
Ibn Khamis. 

All translations from the Arabic are mine unless otherwise noted. 
Medieval Maghribi scholars offered differing theories as to the origin and 
meaning of the word Tlemcen. Among the most cited theories argues that 
Tlemcen is a Tamazight compound noun made up of tilam (to gather) and 
san (two). The san or two was largely interpreted as being the mountain 
and the desert. Other scholars theorized that the two meant “the land and 
the sea” or the two ancient and medieval towns that made up Tlemcen. 
Contemporary scholars such as Hsain Ilahiane have been more inclined 
to accept derivation from the Tamazight plural noun tilimsan, meaning 
“springs” (Ilahiane, Historical Dictionary, 129). 


. Some sources mention that Tlemcen was initially conquered by the 


Prophet Muhammad’s companion Abi al-Muhajir Dinar (d. 683), before 
‘Ugqbah ibn Nafi—the conqueror of Qayrawan—used it as a military 
camp for his westward campaigns in Bilad al-Maghrib (Lands of the 
West). Overall, there were many legends about the early Islamic history 
of Tlemcen including the claim that it was the dwelling place of the 
mysterious Quranic figure al-Khidr or al-Khadir (the green man). The 
above-mentioned medieval scholars counted these as folk legends and 
considered them apocryphal. 


. The Almoravid founder Yiisuf ibn Tashfin (r. 1061-1106) ordered the 


construction of the iconic Great Mosque of Tlemcen. 

Translated into French by Bargés in 1852 as Histoire des Beni Zayan, 
rois de Tlemcen. 

Tlemcen’ s Islamic heritage was shrewdly highlighted in Général de 
Gaulle’s last sermon in the Hotel de Ville of Tlemcen on December 10, 


12. 


13: 


14. 


L5. 


1960. Among the General’s most suggestive statements, I cite his call to 
Tlemcenian Muslims to cooperate with the French to build “l’ Algérie de 
demain” (the Algeria of tomorrow): “Puisque la communauté 
musulmane, algérienne est dans cette Algérie et, en particulier, dans cette 
ville de Tlemcen, la plus nombreuse, je lui dis, a cette communauté 
musulmane, que c’est a elle qu’il appartient de prendre des 
responsabilités algériennes qui correspondent a sa valeur et qui 
correspondent a son importance! Vive Tlemcen! Vive |’ Algérie et vive la 
France!” For the full speech, see: https://fresques.ina.fr/de-gaulle/fiche- 
media/Gaulle00062/voyage-a-tlemcen.html 

Ibn Khamis claimed, in some poetic verses, that he spent most of his 
youth living in a fundug (modest hotel) sleeping on coarse sheepskins. 
The most pertinent verses in this regard are the following two lines: 
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(al-Maqqari, Azhar al-Riyad, Al-Ihatah, 321) 
If I speak about my lineage, I am from a large tree 
whose cool shade is sought after by the noble ancestry. 
From Himyar from the family of Ru’ ayn, 
from the offspring of Hajr’s great princes and kings. 


The Algerian scholar Abdesselam Meziane decried the dearth of 
biographical information on Ibn Khamtis’s early life: “Aucun de ceux que 
nous avons pu consulter ne fournit les documents nécessaires pour écrire 
une biographie satisfaisante de ce poéte. On n’y trouve des 
renseignements ni sur sa famille, ni sur ses études, ni sur ses maitres” 
(Meziane, “Ibn Khamis,” 1057). 
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My knowledge declines worldly gain,for how the two opposites can be 
gathered: knowledge and money! 
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. In this specific context, I find Bonnett’s 


(Ibn al-Khatib, Al-Ihatah, 389) 

He composed a eulogy praising his sheikh Ibn Khattab. 

Ibn Hadiyya (d. 1335) claimed in his polemical Al-‘Ilq al-Nafis fi Sharh 
Risalat Ibn Khamis that Ibn Khamis was tried, during a short visit to Fez, 
for his alleged anti-Ash‘ari theological views, but was able to flee. Ibn 
Hadiyya was arguably Ibn Khamis’s most vituperative critic and 
inquisitional rival: see his polemical Al-‘Ilq al-Nafis fi Sharh Risdlat Ibn 
Khamis (Casablanca: Dar Tubgal lil-Nashr, 2015). Moreover, Ibn al-Qadi 
(d. 1552) in Dhurrat al-Hijal ft Ghurrat Asma’ al-Rijdal attributed to Ibn 
Khamis a mufakhara (boasting match) between hashish and wine. The 
poem is translated by Franz Rosenthal in The Herb: Hashish versus 
Medieval Muslim Society (Leiden: Brill, 1971), 154. Rosenthal attributed 
the poem to Ibn Khamis (whom he erroneously described as “the 
Spaniard”) or to the Syro-Egyptian Ibn al-A’ma (d. 1292). For the 
original Arabic poem see Ibn al-Qadi, Dhurrat al-Hijal ft Ghurrat Asma ° 
al-Rijal, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyah: 2002, 28-29. 

‘Abd al-Wahhab ibn Mansi opted for the rather modern title “Yatiru 
Fu adi / My Heart Flies,” but his version conforms to those of Yahya ibn 
Khaldin, al-Maqgari, and Ibn al-Khatib. 


. Literally: “seldom does my rein return.” 
. The ‘Ubbad (Worshipper) Quarter is still a popular quarter of Tlemcen. It 


houses the mosque and the mausoleum of Sidi Abu Midyan. 


. While Ibn Khamis is nicknamed “Mutanabbi al-Maghrib,”—with Ibn 


Hani (d. 973) being “Mutanabbi al-gharb” or “al-Mutanabbi _al- 
Andalusi’’—some premodern scholars had al-Ma arri (d. 1057) in their 
minds chiefly because of his penchant for esoteric theosophy and 
contemplative poetry. 

“nostalgic paths” somehow more 
relevant to Pierre Nora’s “lieux de mémoire” (sites of memory). By the 
latter, Nora refers primarily to sites which have witnessed past national 
triumphs, losses, and tragedies and serve in remembering a “certain idea” 


of a homeland. These referential sites, to paraphrase Nora, are 


instrumental in crystallizing and secreting memory (Nora, “Between 
Memory,” 7—25). 


. According to the Algerian scholars Mas‘tid bin Sarit and Michri bin 


Khlifa, Ibn Khamis’s nostalgic routes and places can be grouped into 
three categories: the historical, the religious, and the touristic (Sarl and 
Bin Khlifa, “Shi riyyat al-Hanin,” 115). 


. The roc (rukh) is a fabulous and huge bird in ancient and premodern 


Arabic and Islamicate literature and culture. 


. Ardashir I (fl. 3rd century), the founder of the Sasanian Empire in ancient 


Persia (reigned CE 224—241). Babak was the name of Ardashir’s father. 


. Ibn al-Nadim in his famed compendium Al-Fihrist cited what would be a 


fascinating read: Kitab Hanin al-Ibil ila Awtaniha (Book of the Yearning 
of Camels for their Native Grounds), which Ibn al-Nadim attributed to a 
scholar named Rabia al-Basri to whom he also attributed another 
fascinating, if not bizarre, title, Kitab Hayyat al-‘Arab wa-ma Qild fiha 
min al-Shi'r (Book of the Snakes of the Arabs and the Poetry that was 
Said about Them) (Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist, 619). 


. For a recent exploration of the etymology of the word hanin as it relates 


to she-camels, see Rana Siblini’s section “2.1 The hanin of the she- 
camel,” of the second chapter “2. Geographical dimension” (Siblini, 
“Aspects of Estrangement,” 20-24). 


. Interestingly enough, the Algerian scholar Shahinaz Zarqa went so far as 


to describe her premodern compatriot’s love of their hometown as the 
ultimate state of Sufi walah (obsession) and wajd (infatuation) (Zarqa, 
Shi riyyat, 172). 


. “Nostalgia,” based on the two Greek roots nostos ([to return] home) and 


algia (a painful feeling), is often defined as the painful yearning to return 
to one’s homeland. The term was employed for the first time in the late 
seventeenth century by the Swiss scholar Johannes Hofer, in attempting 
to describe the longing of Swiss soldiers to return to the Alps. Since then 
it has acquired a broader meaning and is generally used to describe 
feelings of loss and absence. 


30. Of particular relevance is the fifth chapter, “Yearning for al- 
Sham/Yearning for Baghdad: The Poetics of Longing and the 
Performance of Nostalgia.” 

31. See Stefan Sperl, Mannerism in Arabic Poetry. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989. 
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in the Arabic and Hebrew Poetry of Islamic Spain” (Indiana University, 
2015), to name two recent ones. 


2. Medieval Tlemcen 


Sa'd Allah, Abt al-Qasim. Tarikh al-Jaza ir al-Thaqafi- 9 vols. Beirut: Dar 
al-Gharb al-Islami, 1998. A must-read for all scholars interested in the 
intellectual and cultural history of premodern and modern Algeria. 

Vanz, Jennifer. L’invention d’une capitale: Tlemcen (VIIe-XIIIe, [Xe-X Ve 
siecle). Paris: Editions de la Sorbonne, 2019. Offers a comprehensive 
study in French of the rise and demise of Tlemcen. 

Murtad Muhammad. A’‘lam TilimsGn: Muqaraba Tarikhiya wa-Fanniya. 
Algiers: Dar Htma, 2015. Offers an excellent study on the luminaries of 
Tlemcen past and present, including Ibn Khamis, whom the author dubs 
sha ir tilimsan al-akbar (The Bard of Tlemcen, or Tlemcen’s greatest 
poet). 

Rachid Ezziane. Tlemcen la miraculé: assiégée et isolée du monde de 1299 a 
1307 par les Mérinides, elle arriva a s’en sortir, aprés huit longues années. 
Algiers: El Maarifa editions, 2011. Offers an excellent historical and 
political apercu of the Marinid siege of Zayyanid Tlemcen (in French). 
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The rise of modern notions of patriotism and nationalism has been of great 
interest in contemporary scholarship on the Middle East, and it is well 
known that as part of this process the Arabic word watan took on the 
meaning of “national homeland” during the second half of the nineteenth 
century.1 The new meaning involved not only a change in the territorial 
reference of the term watan, which had until then predominantly signified 
the hometown or locale of a person’s upbringing, but its investment with the 
sense of a moral and political obligation of allegiance, responsibility, and 
sacrifice.2 Writers of the period presented obligation to the homeland as a 
moral bond that is strongly felt by all individuals as a result of their innate 
or naturally arising love of homeland. This is seen in the first Arabophone 
author to promote the concept of a national homeland in prose as well as 
poetry, the Egyptian Rifa'a Rafi al-Tahtawi (1801-1873). The traditional 
literary use of the term watan and contextually related terms signifying 
“homeland” did not involve political and moral obligation but referred 
nostalgically to the irrecoverable place and time of youth and love.4 
Nostalgic senses of these terms did not disappear but came to be 


subordinated within a new structure of feeling. The aim of this chapter is to 
investigate the moral-affective shift in the representation of love of 
homeland that took place in Arabic poetry over the course of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries through an examination of 
indicative samples from prominent poets. The nature of this shift provides a 
perspective on the process through which the formerly court-centered 
Arabic poetry was transformed into the central component of a national 
literature. This process required the aesthetic reconfiguration of poetry as 
the expression of human freedom. The image of the homeland shows an 
aspect of this process in the ideal of self-sacrifice for the moral good, a 
definitive element of virtue in classical poetry and freedom in modern 
literature. The shift in representation can be formulated in the following 
general and schematic manner: in classical poetry, self-sacrifice is brought 
about through the negation of love of homeland, whereas in modern poetry 
self-sacrifice is inherent to love of homeland. In classical poetry, nostalgia 
for the homeland and past love is essential for heroic virtue, but in the sense 
that virtue arises in the overcoming of nostalgia. In modern literature, the 
beauty of the homeland is itself the manifestation of life and freedom and 
immersion of the self in this beauty motivates their enactment. 

The new character of the homeland was made possible by the concept of 
a universal and originary nature, or force of life, that constitutes the 
underlying unity of the self and external reality. This concept began to 
infuse Arabic poetry and writing during the Nahda period. The poets 
examined in this chapter, whether classicist in orientation, like Mahmud 
Sami al-Barudi and Ahmad Shawgji, or modernizing in thematic content like 
Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi, or inspired by European Romanticism like Abt al- 
Qasim al-Shabbi and Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi, developed a range of 
techniques to increasingly fuse the poetic self with the national homeland. 
In these poets, the effects of the moral and aesthetic reconfiguration of the 
poetic self can be seen on the level of form in the modification, reworking 
and eventual displacement of traditional poetic themes and motifs. The 
peripheral and for that reason static and circumscribed image of the 
classical homeland gave way to complex and multi-layered representations. 


The opposition structuring the classical image contrasted the remembered 
homeland of youth with the alien reality of the present. This opposition 
between the interior/ideal homeland and the external/actual now took a new 
form. It became the overtly political antithesis between the homeland’s 
inherent life and freedom felt by the poet and the stagnation and tyranny 
imposed by contemporary society. 

This antithesis brings out the linkage between world literature and 
national agency that shaped the new way of depicting the homeland. At an 
early stage, Ahmad Shawqi’s poems addressed to international audiences 
were designed to present aesthetically impressive literary expressions of the 
homeland that would convey Egypt’s decisive significance for humanity. 
Later on, with the rise of Romantic values, the idea took hold that the 
aesthetic universality of world literature arises from the same connection 
with life and nature that engenders national agency. Writers attributed the 
failure of past and present Arabic poetry to produce world literature to a 
poetic deficit that was responsible for making compatriots insensate to the 
beauty of the homeland and unable to recreate it in the form of freedom and 
progress. For these writers, this deficit explained as well the failure of the 
reading public to appreciate the authentic moral and aesthetic bond with the 
homeland shown in their own literary works. The depiction of this authentic 
bond therefore took in many cases a tragic character. The poet’s self- 
immersion in the homeland ought to be but was not redeemed and fulfilled 
by stimulating aesthetic appreciation and moral response in the poet’s 
compatriots. The beauty of the homeland and of authentic poetry ought to 
give rise to national agency. The depiction of feeling for the homeland 
therefore provided a means for figuring the primary problem of Arab 
societies and individuals as an aesthetic deficiency that must be remedied 
by absorbing the values of world literature. 

The Egyptian poet Mahmud Sami al-Bartdi (1839-1904), regarded to be 
a founding figure of modern Arabic poetry, was also the first major poet to 
fully resurrect the classical watan motifs in relation to national reference 
and subjective content.° His poems evoking the homeland effect a fusion of 
the self and homeland more extensively than is ordinarily encountered in 


classical poetry while adhering to traditional motifs, language and imagery. 
The poems accomplish this by evoking the homeland not only in the 
context of nostalgia and loss, as was conventionally the norm, but by 
linking it with heroic virtue, making it the site occupied by both sides of the 
poetic self. Al-Bariidi’s poetry also contains substantial descriptions of 
natural scenery and the Egyptian countryside. In some of these passages, 
the aesthetic features of the scenery are infused with moral sentiment in a 
manner not often seen in classical poetry. Nevertheless, the depicted 
homeland of al-Bariidi’s poems remains a personally beloved locale 
invested with erotic and heroic meaning rather than a national territory. 
These poems modify the traditional image of the homeland and associate it 
with Egypt, but do not nationalize this image. 

Most evocations of the homeland belonging to the watan topos in al- 
Baridi’s poetry occur in poems composed while serving as a military 
officer abroad during the Cretan Revolt in 1866-1867, and the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1877-1878, as well as during his nearly eighteen years of 
exile in Ceylon (Sri Lanka) from 1882 to 1899. In nearly all these instances 
the homeland is named, in the manner of classical poetry, as the locale of 
the poet’s upbringing. This site is “Rawdat al-Miqyas,” “the garden of the 
Nilometer,” which is an island in the Nile that is now part of Cairo and 
known as Rawda Island or Manyal Island (Weintritt, “Rawda”). Egypt is 
also named as the homeland in most of these poems, usually at the 
beginning or end and without specific description, except as the place of his 
longed-for friends and family in the present. A gap remains therefore 
between the homeland of memory and desire and the homeland of social 
belonging. What is striking about these evocations in relation to traditional 
poetry is their conjoining of the nostalgic, pastoral, and erotic of the 
classical topos with the heroic in a direct manner. An example can be taken 
from a poem composed during the Russo-Turkish War (Diwan, 1:156—164). 
This poem begins in the style of early Islamic poetry with an address to 
“Rayya” and description of the poet’s love affair with her and suffering of 
separation. The mood becomes nostalgic with an elegiac address to the 
poet’s place of upbringing. 
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O Rawdat al-Miqyas may you be greeted by a passing cloud, 
With wings flapping, heavily moving, 
Smiling flashes of lightning, its eyelets streaming 
with a downfall giving life to hills and plains, 
The hand of the dawn breeze weaving with the cloud’s 
filaments 
a brocade for them adorning the valleys. 
Abodes in which time unfastened my childhood amulets 
and where swords and lances first shook my hand. 
The land most worthy of gratitude is an abode 
in which a man has a sincere friend. 
Can time return there with what has passed, 
and chance bring union with Umayma? 
(Diwan, 1:159) 


Heroic descriptions of the war follow. The quoted passage invokes the 
homeland as a mourned memory in the conventional manner, calling to 
mind the famous verse of the Granadan statesman Lisan al-Din Ibn al- 
Khatib (1313-1374): 
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May the downpour supply you generously, 
O time of union in al-Andalus.® 


This is the wish that is made for the grave of a beloved person in funeral 
elegies. Al-Barudi has given it an archaic flair with a digressive description 
of the cloud, before returning to the classic motif associating the homeland 
with the amulets worn by infants, an image of family idyll. The image 
however is coupled with the accoutrements of war and heroism on a parallel 
footing. This dual image of the homeland is seldom seen in traditional 
poetry but is standard in al-Baridi’s evocations. It is unusual in that it 
breaks the homeland out of the purely idyllic realm or conjures a different 
kind of idyllic realm that accommodates valor. Egypt is not mentioned in 
this poem, but the reference to the land in which one has a sincere friend 
corresponds with the manner that Egypt is addressed in other poems. The 
final verse in the passage seems to return firmly to the notion of lost love 
and fulfillment, naming a beloved of the past apparently different from the 
paramour who appeared at the opening of the poem. Although both are 
given traditional names of poets’ lovers inherited from pre-Islamic times, 
the second carries a maternal overtone. The vignette of the homeland thus 
closes and itself provides a closure and containment to the passion and 
agony of the opening love affair. The suffering and heroism of the poet’s 
present stand in neat contrast to the condition of the past but they are in 
some sense reconciled by the memory of the homeland, which provides the 
resolve to face the present. 

This passage gives an indication of the motifs al-Bariidi worked with in 
numerous versions and recastings of the address to Rawdat al-Miqyas that 
link desire and heroism. Later poems written during al-Baridi’s years of 
exile containing nostalgia for Egypt continued to present this feeling in the 
form of the traditional motifs of the personal homeland. Nevertheless, some 
of al-Bariidi’s work deepens the connection between the poetic self and the 
homeland in a manner that goes beyond the traditional watan topos without 
breaking out of it. In a poem composed after his final return to Egypt in the 
last years of his life, preceding verses wrought from the traditional motifs, 


the poet expresses his relation to Egypt in the following manner (al-Baridi, 
Diwan, 3:488—489). 
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Innocent I grew up with the plants in its land 
and kissed the smiling mouth of their stream. 
Its breeze is my spirit, the ore of its earth 
my body, and the heavenly elixir of its Nile my 
life’s blood. 


The fusion of the self with elements of nature appearing in these verses 
does not belong to the traditional homeland imagery, and is seldom 
encountered in classical Arabic poetry, but presages the mode of 
representation that would become characteristic of romantic poetry. The 
amalgamation of motifs to the homeland corresponding to different states of 
the self leads to the assimilation of the homeland to the self in an 
increasingly complete manner. This is the development that seems to be 
apparent in al-Bartdi’s poetry. 

A major area in which this development manifests itself is in al-Bartidi’s 
descriptive passages connected with the homeland. In several instances the 
evocation of Rawdat al-Migyas is accompanied by descriptions that 
digressively develop specific images at length, in the manner of early 
Arabic poetry. In addition to ekphrastic poems on the pyramids of Giza and 
the Sphynx, al-Bartidi’s poetry contains novel descriptions of the 
countryside that do not mention the term homeland but prefigure the 
organic relation between the self and the Egyptian countryside that works of 
fiction in subsequent years sought to portray. An interesting example is a 
poem that the author notes was composed after his resignation from the 
government ministries of which he was in charge and return to his estate in 


the Nile delta in 1881. The poem depicts the train on which the journey 
took place in allusive language and then the beauty of the landscape. This 
includes a description of the cotton fields (al-Bartidi, Diwan, 1:87-88). 
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The cotton plants, with some bolls closed and some opened, 
are like a maiden adored with diverse jewels, 
The closed bolls like crystals of chrysolite, 
the opened ones lovely as stars. 
Within these plants the spirit of life surges: 
they would walk were they not hemmed in by 
canals... 
This is truly the draw to contentment, 
the proper outcome, the key to prosperity. 
So why do I strive after ambitions, expending 
myself, when this is the utmost ambition? 


The poem follows the conventional pattern in escaping from thwarted love, 
the realm of fate and injustice, by means of the train description, which 
stages the transference to the higher realm that lies in the air, waters, and 
flora of the estate and manifests its character in the cotton plants. The 
comparison of the cotton bolls to jewels on a beautiful woman is a 
conventional simile, even if cotton plants are seldom encountered in 
traditional garden poetry. Their beauty however arises from the spirit of life 


within them, which allows them to signify the satisfaction of the self’s 
hopes and highest ambitions. These are the kind of plants that the poet, 
according to his later description, grew up among in the same soil. The life 
embodied in the plants at the same time brings about prosperity through the 
value of their product on the world market. Here it is not clear whether the 
reference is to wealth in a general sense or the poet’s private wealth. Writers 
of the following generation explicitly identified cotton with the prosperity 
and development of the nation. The representation in al-Bartidi’s poem is 
nevertheless noteworthy. The garden and fertility motifs usually emblematic 
of ephemeral bliss or of the utopian justice established by a praised ruler 
here construct an inner relation between the agricultural landscape of Egypt 
and the self of the poet in his character as landowner. 

While the homeland thematic is a noteworthy element in al-Bartdi’s 
poetry, it does not occupy a significant portion of it. It cannot be considered 
that creating new representations of the homeland was a conscious design 
of al-Bariidi. With the following generation of poets, which can be dated 
from the 1890s, evocation of the national homeland became commonplace 
in poems appearing in print in Egypt, the Levant, and Iraq. Many of these 
poets were influenced by al-Barudi and developed further his efforts in 
modifying the depiction of emotional investment in the national homeland 
through the manipulation and expansion of the classical watan motifs. The 
preeminent Arabic poet of the early twentieth century, Ahmad Shawai, was 
also one of the most prolific in addressing the homeland.” Shawqi took up 
this theme in panegyric poems as the official court poet and in a wide 
variety of poems composed for public occasions. Shawaqi tended to produce 
his most ambitious and innovative representations of the homeland in 
poems composed for international audiences. Shawaqi’s first major effort of 
this nature is the lengthy historical poem “Kibar al-Hawadith fi Wadi al- 
Nil” (“Great Events of the Nile Valley”), which he presented at the 1894 
World Oriental Congress in Geneva.’ In later noteworthy poems, Shawaqi 
drew on techniques of classical poetry to associate the private, elegiac 
homeland of youth with the Egyptian nation defined by its pharaonic and 
Islamic historical legacies. In this way these poems work to invest love of 


homeland with virtue and national glory and to override the structural 
variance of the classical homeland from the modern nation. Shawai’s 
extremely popular poem known as the “Siniyya,” published in 1919, can be 
considered the epitome of this method. I will discuss a few poems that 
illustrate the development of Shawgi’s efforts and their relation to 
consciousness of world literature. 

In 1908 the British novelist Hall Caine, one of the most internationally 
acclaimed authors of the day, visited Egypt to gather material for his work 
in progress.2 Shawqi held a reception for Caine at his home to which he 
invited prominent Egyptian poets. On this occasion Shawqi extemporized 
verses that were soon after published in the press. Caine’s novel The White 
Prophet, set in Egypt, was serialized in the UK and USA from 1908 to 
1909. In 1909 Shawai published an accomplished poem of fifty-two verses 
entitled “al-RabI wa Wadi al-Nil” (“The Spring and the Nile Valley’) 
dedicated to “Hall Caine the author of the novel The White Prophet about 
Egypt” (Shawaql, al-Shawgqiyyat, 2:153-159). Shawqi’s initial impromptu 
verses offer as guidance for the British visitor themes that reappear both in 
the longer poem and in later imaginings of the Egyptian homeland (Shawaqji, 
al-Shawgiyyat, 2:150—151). 
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Painterly writer, illustrate Egypt 
with a faithful, elegant portrait. 
Egypt is the drama of the ages— 
Read the lesson of time in this antique book.10° 
A stage on which destiny enacted 
in time’s childhood the sign of the truthful Joseph... 


Subsequent verses mention the Virgin Mary, the successive empires that 
“have not perished but are concealed behind a thin veil of time,” and 
conclude with a description of Shawqi’s withering garden revitalized by the 
arrival of spring and the illustrious guest. The verses equate literary 
expression with illustration and with Egypt itself as the primary instance of 
both. Egypt is the book containing the narrative of time and fate, i.e. human 
history, which consists of the kings who advanced civilization and the 
prophets who advanced religious awareness. The writing of this book, its 
illustration, is legible in the Egyptian landscape, including Shawqi’s home 
garden. This relation is not made explicit here as it came to be in later 
poems, but merely hinted at in the phrase sibd al-dahr, “the youth of time,” 
invoking the term signifying youth and passionate love that is a 
quintessential element of the watan topos. The springtime of time, of 
human history, and of Egypt, is latent in the winter landscape that can once 
more be revived by proper illustration. The poet’s own youth is not invoked 
here, except obliquely in the association of garden imagery with nostalgic 
remembrance. These associations become more explicit in the full-length 
poem, which begins as a wine song celebrating the arrival of spring. The 
second part of the poem describes the effect of spring on the various 
conventional flowers of Arabic garden poetry. Eventually flowers are 
encountered that show melancholy attitudes, such as the sad violet that 
appears as one bereaved facing the decree with righteous awe, and the khitr 
plant bearing sorrow like the thoughts of grieving poets. These are followed 
by palms that appear as beautiful women adorned with headdresses and 
necklaces, as if they were Pharoah’s daughters overlooking a royal 
procession. The descriptions end with the weeping Nile waterwheels that 
wail like female ritual mourners visualized as bound in chains alongside 
their blind “neighbor,” the bull that keeps them in motion. The following 
verses explain this melancholy turn.!! 
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Spring and its beauty bring to mind 
the era of youth and its ebullient stallion. 
Was it not but a spring flower 
to which death hastened for no crime? 
(al-Shawgiyyat, 2:158) 


The poem turns to Hall Caine, informing him that “Egypt is a drama from 
which the hand of writers and commentators never desists.” A brief litany 
of religious scriptures and great kings follows, then the advice: “Those 
beings and ages are a treasury. Dispatch your imagination to bring its key.” 
The imagination, whose task it is to illustrate on paper the illustration of 
reality that is Egypt, takes its cues from the landscape of Egypt, which 
brings to mind the fleeting joy of one’s own youth and that of time and 
world history. The landscape is the unifying site of the psyche, the nation, 
and the world, since Egypt as the abode of time has a universal significance. 
These themes are more explicit in this longer poem, but still yoked together 
rather than coherently assimilated to each other. 12 

Shawqi’s presentation of these themes achieved a notable structural 
upgrade on another occasion in which Shawai presented himself as the 
illustrator of Egypt for the world, in this case the visit of former US 
president Theodore Roosevelt to Sudan and Egypt in 1910. Roosevelt gave 
a speech in Khartoum that inflamed public opinion, extolling British rule in 
Sudan and Egypt and dismissing any notion of native self-government. On 
the way from Khartoum to Cairo Roosevelt apparently had on his itinerary 
a stop at the Philae island temple complex in the Nile near Aswan. These 
structures of pharaonic and Ptolemid vintage had been partially submerged 
by the Nile dam built in 1902. Shawqi took Roosevelt’s passing there as the 
pretext for a poem on these temples addressed to Roosevelt (al-Shawgiyyat, 
2:327—334). In this poem Shawqi expanded his imaging of the homeland 
with the addition of ekphrasis, in the form of the description of monuments, 
in a manner linked with and part of the description of landscape seen 
previously. The opening verses of the poem give a sense of this linkage. 
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You who are heading for an abode in Aswan 
Celestial but soon to fall, 
Remove your shoes, lower your gaze, show reverence! 
Turn not away from the sign of time! 
Stop before these monuments sunk in the waters, 
clasping each other in fright, 
Like bathing maidens concealing tender limbs 
below the water and revealing tender limbs 
(al-Shawgqiyyat, 2:330) 


The site is sacred, like the burning bush where Moses was ordered by God 
to remove his footwear, in its revelation of the truth of time that all that is 
mighty and resplendent must perish and disappear, including, as will be 
hinted later, the much lesser power of current empires. The monuments 
share in the erotic beauty of natural forms but their art and artifice remain 
ever young. Detailed description of the marvelous features of the temples 
follows, after which the poet laments to the temples, “You are a line in the 
book of Egypt’s glory. How can decay cause your book to come apart?” 
The poem’s description of fading monuments is deeply rooted in the iconic 
description of the vestiges of desert settlements inherited from early Arabic 
poetry. Both hold the lesson but at the same time mystery of time, which 
involves the reversion of culture to nature, or perhaps their ultimate identity. 
Here however time is reimagined as world history which both progresses 
and can return. Erotically suggestive remembrance of youth is not simply 
nostalgia because the youth of the homeland is not lost. It is an attachment 


to the art and artifice that continue to be youthful. The monuments 
“overlooking extinction, that once overlooked the stars in their elevation,” 
need not in fact fade away. The poem closes with an appeal to Roosevelt 
and the American people to assist in the rescue of the monuments, as 
actually happened many years later in a project undertaken by UNESCO. 
On the level of the deeper significance of the monuments in the poem, the 
request is for Roosevelt’s recognition of Egyptian nationhood in recantation 
of his own Khartum speech denying Egypt’s worthiness of independence. 
An appeal of this nature has become possible because the poet, the one who 
has wept to see the sinking monuments of Egyptian glory, is thereby the one 
who can illustrate the universality of this glory through his attachment to its 
manifestations before the world. 

These thematic elements developed further during Shawgqi’s period of 
exile in Spain from 1915 to 1920. In this situation, the nostalgic basis of the 
classical homeland came to the fore for Shawqi much more intensely than 
previously just as had occurred with al-Barudi during his forced separations 
from Egypt. A poem composed by Shawg) at the beginning of this period 
focuses the most extensively on yearning for the homeland, but at the same 
time links this sentiment with the national past of the homeland more 
explicitly than previous poems. Shawqi fashioned his poem as a 
“contrafaction” of the celebrated “Niniyya” of the great Andalusian poet 
Ibn Zaydtn (1003-1071), meaning that Shawgi’s poem was cast in the 
Same meter and rhyme, while attempting to stand up to the model in 
brilliance (al-Shawgiyyat, 2:310—320).13 While Ibn Zaydiin’s is a love poem 
of extreme devotion and infatuation, Shawqi’s directs feeling of similar 
intensity to loved ones in Egypt, making use of some of the same motifs 
and images in distinct manners. A number of these motifs have association 
with the watan topos. Thus the poem begins with address to the plaintively 
singing dove, apparently separated from loved ones just as the poet suffers 
in a foreign land. The poet’s feeling of loss however then turns to the 
remains of the great kingdoms of al-Andalus and the memory of their noble 
rulers, which then leads to remembrance of Egypt. 
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Yet Egypt, though it has withheld affection, 

is a spring of paradise supplying us fragrant draughts. 
There our childhood amulets jangled, 

and there stood our enchantresses. 
Playgrounds in which our passions frolicked, 

and abodes in which our desires were at ease. 

(al-Shawgiyyat, 2:312) 


These verses fully engage the traditional invocation of the homeland. The 
poem continues in this vein by developing into distinct passages two motifs 
characteristic of the watan topos and of love poetry more generally, and 
which appear more briefly in Ibn Zaydiin’s poem. These are the flash of 
lightening that the poet imagines as bringing rain to the homeland or place 
of the beloved, and the perfumed breeze that is the only messenger between 
them. After these themes of yearning for the beloved, the poem raises a 
toast in remembrance of the by-gone time of youth. 
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Drink to a time lush as verdant hills 
wherever we turned, and soft as the limbs of the 
morning breeze. 
That time was a resplendent garden, 
our moments garnished with redolent herbs. 


Intimacy was our exclusive possession, the good life at our 
command, 
good fortune our attendant, and time (fate) what we 


willed. 
(al-Shawgiyyat, 2:316) 


Here we have the typical remembrance of the good old days when time 
yielded fully to desire, so had not yet taken on the sense of “fate,” before 
awareness of hardship and struggle came about and the homeland as a state 
of being was left behind. It becomes clear however that this state of being is 
not merely personal but is at the same time that of the Egyptian national 


homeland. 
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This land, plains and highlands, 
we the Pharaohs subdued before the Roman emperors. 
No builder laid one stone upon another 
in this land but on what we had built. 
As if the pyramids of Egypt were a wall raised 
by time and not the edifice of mortals. 


We see now that the happy days were those of humankind and human 
civilization, and that the yielding of time/fate to desire was control over 
human history. Personal time and the nature of its emotional investment 
melds together with national history in the same landscape. 
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The land of fatherhood and birth was made fragrant 
by the passage of youth drawing the train of young 
love. 
Our moments then shined brightly 
and our noble verses flowed freely. 
(al-Shawgiyyat, 2:319) 


The land is put forth as the basis of the fusion of times and the investment 
of the national homeland with the desire originating in the personal 
homeland. But in this nostalgia-centered poem, the conduit for this 
transference is not visible. There is again a juxtaposition of personal 
attachments and national history, a back and forth movement between them, 
without concrete items in which they both inhere. The section of the poem 
celebrating the Egyptian past is not integrated in mood or persuasively 
linked to the poem as a whole. 

Shawqi’s renowned “Siniyya,” published in 1919, contains all the 
elements previously discussed and integrates them in a more coherent 
manner, including a more effective representation of an emotional linkage 
within the Egyptian landscape between the personal and the national, still 
on the basis of the classical homeland topos.!4 This poem is also fashioned 
as a “contrafaction,” in this case taking as its model a famous ekphrastic 
poem by the great Abbasid poet al-Buhturi (d. 897) that describes ruined 
Sasanid palaces near Baghdad. Shawqi’s poem describes the mosque of 
Cordoba and the Alhambra, amalgamating them with ancient Egypt through 
the poet’s emotional investment in both in a manner that figures a dual 
Arab-Islamic and pharaonic national identity. The poem begins with 
remembrance of youth and love, with the customary terminology, calling to 
mind the homeland Egypt which, the poet swears, time will never cause 
him to forget. The poet sums up his attitude in what became a frequently 
quoted verse: 
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My homeland: were my attention drawn away from it by 
paradise, 
my self would draw me back to it even in paradise. 
(al-Shawgqiyyat, 2:264) 


The “semblance” of the homeland, like the specter of the beloved in the 
classical motif, never leaves the poet’s eyes, and so the homeland is 
visualized, first as the island of the Nile, appearing as Bilgis, the Queen of 
Sheba, modestly covering her nakedness from the Nile, and then as Giza, 
the site of the pyramids and the Sphynx. The description here effects the 
transference of personal, erotic affect aroused by remembrance of the past 
to the phenomena identified as Egyptian national identity. 
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I see grieving Giza bereaved, 
Still overcome, lamenting Ramses. 
She causes the waterwheels to clamor, 
and the reed beds to whisper after him. 
And the palms standing in grief with plaited hair, 
disrobed but for necklaces and earrings. 
And the pyramids as if they were pharaoh’s scale of justice 
on a day of ill fortune for oppressors... 
(al-Shawgiyyat, 2:265) 


The technique here moves from melancholy, eroticized garden imagery to 
description of architectural elements of the landscape that bring their past of 
ascendancy and justice back to life in the mind’s eye. For consolation from 
this memory of the poet’s and Egypt’s distant past, the poem then goes to 
Spain, where the cycle of remembrance, reliving, and awakening to the 
present, are repeated. The poet tells us that he has been healed of his sorrow 
by the Andalusian monuments as al-Buhturl was admonished by the 
Sasanid palaces. The difference now, however, is that while al-Buhturi’s 
poetic persona is taken from his private, worldly discontent to a higher 
realm of immortal glory, Shawqi’s is taken back to himself on both of these 
levels, the personal and the universal, which are the two dimensions of 
attachment to homeland. 

Shawqi’s techniques seek to present not merely a formative attachment 
to a place associated with union and bliss, but a full emotional and moral 
identification with a site of universality. His poems work to accomplish this 
by linking emotional attachment to the personal homeland as depicted in the 
classical topos to the essential characteristics of the national homeland. This 
has the effect of altering the nature of desire in its classical representation. 
Remembrance of the uninhibited, fulfilled desire of youth in the homeland 
becomes simultaneously identification with the civilization and order of the 
nation. The movement follows a logic of mourning in which uninhibited 
grief for the dead hero is redeemed through identification with the hero’s 
immortal attributes. Here, however the linkage between the lost bliss of 
youth and historic national greatness through the image of the youth of time 
comes about in a manner that is associative and abstract. 

A key development in establishing a more fundamental poetic fusion of 
self, nation and homeland was the emergence of a conception of nature as 
the universal force manifested in the features of the homeland and the 
character of its inhabitants. This way of imagining nature probably had 
some role in al-Bariidi’s later depictions of the homeland discussed above 
and appears at times in Shawqi’s poetry as well. The most notable example 
in this regard is Shawqi’s major poem “Ayyuha al-Nil” (“O Nile’) 
composed in 1921 and dedicated to the British orientalist D.S. Margoliouth 


(al-Shawgiyyat, 2:282—298). In this poem the power of nature explains the 
ancient Egyptians’ deification of the Nile and the river’s capacity to be the 
font of religion and civilization, but the poem does not engage watan motifs 
or otherwise depict subjective feeling towards the homeland. The writing of 
other poets publishing in that time period shows a much deeper imprint of 
contemporaneous thinking on nature which affected their depictions of love 
of homeland in different ways. 

Shawqi’s Iraqi contemporary Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi (1863-1936) 
promulgated his own version of this thinking as well as his liberal politics 
in poems that adhered to the language, motifs and imagery of classical 
poetry while reworking traditional gasida structures.15 Al-Zahawi published 
books and articles on his theory of a universal force of repulsion explaining 
the effects attributed to gravity, his theory of “ether” (al-athir) as the 
underlying substance of the universe, and the Darwinian theory of 
evolution. He invoked these ideas and explained them in many of his 
poems, while showing a tendency to catalogue the stars and constellations 
of the night skies by troping on their names. Al-Zahawi took pride in this 
orientation of his poetry. 
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I sang full-throated of nature 
At the time it was mentioned only in whispers. 
(Diwan, 248) 


He composed a great deal of political poetry in which he decried tyranny, 
promoted democracy, called for enlightenment and education, denounced 
sexual inequality and oppression, and lamented his plight as a persecuted 
patriot. In addition, al-Zahawi produced many poems elucidating his quasi- 
Romantic views on the nature of poetry, as in the following verses: 
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I speak no poetry 
But in the manner that I feel. 
I never imitate anyone 
Who lived in past ages. 
For the speaker of poetry 
Imitation of nature is more apt... 
Poetry is nothing more than 
The depiction of feeling... 
Poetry is a mirror in which 
The forms of nature appear. 
(Diwan, 206) 


On the whole, al-Zahawi’s outlook was in line with Romantic aesthetics but 
took expression primarily as abstract assertions rather than in modes of 
representation inspired by them. Al-Zahawi fashioned poems 
accommodating his unconventional orientation by loosening and breaking 
down the classical gasida structure even while preserving its motifs and 
topoi. 

In depicting the poet’s affective connection with Iraq, al-Zahawi’s poems 
bring in on the thematic level a new relationship between the poet, the Iraqi 
people, and the homeland, through direct assertions as well as the endeavor 
to fashion a quasi-allegorical linkage of the beloved with the homeland and 
nation. The claim that poets are endowed with a deeper connection with 
homeland and the ideals of justice and progress is central to this new 
relationship. 
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Only after the rise of literature 
Did the Arabs achieve progress. 
It was for their florescence 
The singular cause. 
(Diwan, 41) 


Like al-Bartidi and Shawai, al-Zahawi sought to represent love of the 
homeland through nasib motifs, but rather than relying on the traditional 
watan motifs in particular, and preserving their concreteness, his poems 
loosen and expand the reference of love and remembrance motifs so as to 
incorporate Iraq as a social entity. A significant poem of this nature, entitled 
“Bayna dijlata wa al-furat” (“Between the Tigris and Euphrates”), turns the 
nasib into an objective description of Iraq’s past as lush gardens that are 
now barren land. 
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In the embrace of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Misery lives on earth that is dead, 
After having been long ago gardens 
Thicketed with towering trees. 
(Diwan, ed. Qawwal, 287) 


These verses initiate an extended passage depicting the flora and verdure of 
the gardens, as well as the joys of their human inhabitants. 
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A passionate setting in every direction 
Assembling youths and maidens. 


The land that was once God’s paradise, sustained by the efforts of the 
diligent forebears, has now been laid waste by the ignorance and rapacity of 
those who succeeded them. Many verses describe the blight of present-day 
Iraq, calling on the people to recognize their situation, and expressing the 
poet’s personal anguish. The poem closes with a nasib scenario, addressing 
the poet’s love interest or kinswoman whose sympathy he seeks: 
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Daughter of my people, I am sorely afflicted 
And shedding tears of anguish. 
Don’t blame one saddened for weeping, 
Whose people have succumbed to enemy rule... 
I will weep for my people and for my country 
And on the graves of our fathers and our mothers. 
Then I will weep bitterly and keep weeping 
And so on and so on until my day of dying. 


The description of the Iraqi past by way of nasib and garden imagery is 
emblematic, in the sense that it is primarily meant to evoke the condition of 
civilizational florescence that once obtained, although it is also the case that 
the agricultural infrastructure of the bygone era fell into ruin. The method 
here of generalizing the signification of nasib imagery to a historical past 
corresponds in other the poems to the melding of personal nostalgia with 


historical nostalgia. Al-Zahawi’s poem entitled “The Mourner,” addressed 
to the homeland, laments the betrayal of the homeland by its children and 
the poet’s futile endeavor to defend it. The transition to a second part of the 
poem begins at the banks of the Tigris. 
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I stood before the Tigris 
Weeping with those who weep over glory. 
A deep-rooted glory that fell 
In the night in an abyss and perished. 
(Diwan, 100) 


This downfallen glory of Iraq, the national homeland, reflected in the 
withered landscape of the present, propels the poet into remembrance of the 
verdant gardens of his own days of happiness. 
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I passed through the gardens 
Finding in them no roses. 
I recalled my days there 
And my loved ones and that time. 
I poured out for that time 
In which we were happy, my longing. 
(Diwan, 101) 


These verses and those that follow describing the garden as it was in that 
time constitute a conventional remembrance of the lost watan. The context 
of the poem, however, causes this reverie of personal nostalgia to 
emblematize the glorious national past and blighted present. A direct 
linkage, however, that would unify the two levels of reference is not 
present. 

A different element of the nasib, the figure of the beloved herself, is 
more characteristic in al-Zahawi’s poetry for establishing the poet’s 
subjective investment in Iraq. In this case, the beloved signifies Iraq 
directly. An interesting instance is found in one of al-Zahawi’s longest 
poems, addressed to “the sky of Iraq,” which is “the best of skies.” After 
repeatedly beseeching the sky of Iraq to look upon him, as if he were 
supplicating a goddess, the poet embarks on an extended recital of the stars 
and constellations he sees therein, commenting on each one, and ends by 
addressing the sky of Iraq as the cure of his illness. The female figure of the 
Iraqi sky is the object of the poet’s longing, the promise of fulfillment of his 
soul’s desire, and at the same time the cosmos exhibiting the fundamental 
forces of nature, of which the poet has a unique cognizance. In many other 
of al-Zahawi’s poems it is a more conventional beloved who connects the 
poet’s desire with the homeland and the values of justice and enlightenment 
belonging to it. This is the figure the poet calls Layla, to whom the vast 
majority of al-Zahawi’s conventional love (ghazal) poems are addressed. In 
addition to these, al-Zahawi composed a significant number of political 
poems in which Layla is mentioned and explicitly identified with justice. In 
other places Layla is identified with the homeland. These identifications, 
apparently inspired by the French Marianne, are asserted in a direct and 
forcible manner, and became at some point a fixation for al-Zahawi, 
illustrating his endeavor to overstep the confined scope of traditional watan 
motifs to represent a national homeland invested with affective attachment. 
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The heart refuses all but love of Layla 
And would die of passion but for her promises. 
Justice is but an Arabian maiden, 
Statuesque and buxom. 
(Diwan, 118) 


The Arab Marianne is the classical beloved tout court, with all the features 
of the conventional tashbib, which continues in the subsequent verses. In 
another case, a conventional love poem in which the poet enjoys the 
visitation of Layla’s apparition (tayf) closes with an unexpected 
explanation: 
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I mean by Layla the homeland that I can only recall, 
When I am abroad, with tears streaming. 
(Diwan, 307) 


This explanation goes along with the descriptive statement placed with the 
heading of the opening section, consisting of love poems, of al-Zahawi’s 
poetry collection of 1924: “this section is a selection of what al-Zahawi has 
said on passionate love (gharam), and al-Zahawi’s passionate love is for 
nothing but the homeland” (Diwan, 1924: 2). In the introduction to his 
collection of quatrains (rubd‘iyyat), also published in 1924, al-Zahawi 
stated, “Layla in whose name I sing in many of my quatrains is but my dear 
homeland, which I have loved above all loves, and for the sake of which I 
have fought against despotism all these years” (Diwan, 1955: 178). 
Whereas in al-Zahawi’s conventional love poems the beloved, often but not 
always named Layla, is the personal beloved of the poet, in the poems of a 
more political and public nature Layla can be a communal beloved: 
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I envision Layla, who is justice, now pleased 
With her lovers after she was cross with them... 
Be generous with your embrace, Layla, our beloved; 
Be generous with everyone who is longing and 
dejected. 
(Diwan, 64) 


Al-Zahawi’s allegorization of the classical beloved presents a striking 
instance of an intellectual fully attached to liberal and scientific ideals and 
deeply critical of political corruption and absence of enlightenment in his 
contemporary society but whose imagination remained in the thrall of 
classical poetry. He went further than al-Bartdi and Shawai in attempting to 
expand the signification of nasib motifs to encompass the national 
homeland and the values it should embody. He continued to do so through a 
reliance on juxtaposition in a much looser manner than his predecessors. 
Emotional investment in the homeland still occurs through classical love 
and remembrance motifs, which are linked with the nation through their 
juxtaposition with political commentary. The result of this is that the 
classical motifs are dislocated from their context in the gasida structure and 
diluted in meaning, generalized, and become closer to pure conventions. It 
is ironic that the younger generation of Romantic poets, who shared many 
of al-Zahawi’s intellectual commitments, made the traditional description of 
the beloved a central target of their anti-classical literary campaign. Al- 
Zahawi’s endeavors show how the pressures on poetic representation of a 
new system of abstract ideals undermined the integrity of the classical 
literary edifice. 

The poets considered so far were able to reimagine the classical image of 
the homeland, the watan topos, as the national homeland only through 
external linkages. Not only is the classical homeland private in character, an 
elegiac family and erotic idyll, and spatially circumscribed, but contains an 
image of desire that cannot be the basis of the collective dynamic force 


immanent to nationality. This force in modern thinking on nationality is 
seen as human, universal and emanating from nature. The poets of the 
following generation who associated themselves with literary Romanticism 
and turned away from the classical poetic expressive apparatus were in a 
position to depict subjective attachment to the national homeland in a new 
manner, mediated through or in relation to the universal concept of nature. 
In the case of al-Zahawi’s younger contemporary, the Tunisian poet Abi al- 
Qasim al-Shabbi (1909-1934), a symbolic depiction of nature displaces the 
lost homeland of youth as the means for expressing the poet’s relation to the 
nation.!6 Al-Shabbi’s work bears a close thematic resemblance to that of al- 
Zahawi in its concern with nature and political liberty, its denunciation of 
ignorance and passivity, and its revolutionary ethos. Moreover, al-Shabbt, 
like al-Zahawi, was prone to express the truths of his poetry in a direct and 
explicit manner. Yet al-Shabbi embeds these truths in a binary framework 
that revises the traditional opposition relied upon by al-Zahawt. For al- 
Zahawi, the irretrievable homeland of youth and love stands in opposition 
to the degraded present. Al-Zahawi attempts to meld this homeland of 
childhood with the true nature of Iraq, as it appeared in the era of glory, and 
with his liberal ideals. Al-Shabbi, on the other hand, creates an antithesis 
that sets nature, the homeland of the spirit, in opposition to actual life, the 
site of alienation and deprivation, which is also the degraded present of 
Tunisia and the Tunisian people.!” This antithesis leaves no place for the 
depiction of a beloved Tunisian homeland, but nevertheless makes possible 
the envisioning of a Tunisian nation. 18 

A central occupation of al-Shabbi’s poetry, characteristic of its Romantic 
orientation, lies in the depiction of an opposition between an idyllic repose 
in nature and the travails and suffering of ordinary life. In al-Shabbi’s 
poems the natural setting frequently appears as a forest containing elements 
that recur in numerous poems. These elements include oak or pine trees, 
flowers, dreams, the honeyed melodies of birds and breezes, spirit-like 
perfumes, apparitions of angels or the presence of the angelic beloved, and 
the songs of shepherds. The depiction of this setting endows it with an 


abstract, ethereal quality. Consider the opening verses of the poem 
“Remembrance of a morning”: 
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May God make holy the remembrance 
Of an enchanting morning in the shade of a lovely 
forest. 
The breeze danced intoxicated 
On the flora and lush foliage. 
The mountain mist cascaded 
In wondrous ease over the valley meadows 
As the songs of the shepherds echoed 
In the ravines and valleys and hills. 
The open expanse was redolent 
With melodies, perfume, lovely light. 
The lovely angel amidst 
Herbage and pasture and the shading oak... 
An enchanted dream dreamt by the forest— 


Marvelous the honeyed dream! 
Like the vision beheld by the poet-artist 
In the rapture of grand imagination. 
(Diwan, 327) 


In these descriptions, the forest is other-worldly in character. The poet 
designates it “a house built by life” for “love, dreams and inspiration” and 
“the sanctum of nature and sublime beauty” in which the poet experiences 
“an entrancement like the awakening of Adam when the burgeoning spirit 
of life flowed into his body” (Diwan, 366). The forest is the manifestation 
of primordial nature, the realm of art and beauty, and the true homeland of 
the poet, referenced in the following verses: 
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I was expelled from my celestial homeland 
That never for a day was dejected and gloomy. 
I was expelled from my beautiful homeland, wretched, 
And I live with a riven heart, orphaned. 
(Diwan, 195) 


This is a rare instance of the use of the term watan in al-Shabbi’s poetry, 
and the term refers not to Tunisia, but to the originary homeland of the 
poet’s spirit. This homeland is placed in opposition to “this world” (al- 
duny4a) and its misery, just as the holy forest is placed in opposition to the 
poet’s city and society. Al-Shabbi does not identify the forest with Tunisia 
even though his description of it is inspired by an actual place in Tunisia.1!9 
In al-Shabbi’s version of the structural opposition of the homeland, there is 
an absolute separation of the two poles such that the true homeland and the 
actual homeland are two different realities that rend the subjectivity of the 
poet. 
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Would that I might live in this world 
Happy, completely alone, 
Spending my days in the mountains and forests 
Among the swaying pines... 
A life of beauty and art that I long for 
Far from my nation and country, 
Unencumbered by the sorrows of my people, 
Who are a living entity that lives the life of a mineral. 
(Diwan, 359) 


The poet can only be possessed of life in the authentic homeland that is the 
realm of life by rejecting the condition of lifelessness of the actual 
homeland. To be a poet means to be alive, to perceive beauty and in it life, 
and to recognize and lament the death of the greater body to which one 
belongs. The capacity to feel and love life, the authentic homeland, is in this 
condition inherently a state of self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of one’s social 
being, the national being that would enable self-realization in worldly life, 
for a solitary existence that is the only available form of freedom. To be a 
poet is to be a prophet of life, a messenger of life to others, but in this 
condition to be rejected and unrecognized. 
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The most wretched of all is one like me 

In sensitivity and delicate feeling... 
People are heedless of his spirit and its songs 

And sell off his feeling for a paltry sum. 
He is in the Religion of Life, a prophet, 

And he is, to his people, a madman. 

(Diwan, 488) 


The poet is the conduit between life dwelling in primordial nature and the 
people, whose will ought itself to be a poet conveying life among all of 
humanity. Walt Whitman, for example, asserted that the “Americans of all 
nations at any time on earth have probably the fullest poetic nature. The 
United States themselves are essentially the greatest poem” (Walt Whitman, 
5). For al-Shabbi the Tunisian people has so failed to realize its poetic 
potential. 


You are a power of the universe shackled 
by the darkness of eras of bygone yesterdays. 
(Diwan, 490) 


Instead, the poet describes the Tunisian people as an inanimate object, a 
child, an idiot, living in “A Dead World,” according to the poem of this title 
(Diwan, 519). The prophetic task of the poet in relation to life and popular 
will can be seen in a comparison of a passage on this topic from al-Zahawi 
with one of al-Shabbi’s most well-known poems. 
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Peoples who do not will, perish, : 
And when they will, do not perish. 
Fire cannot stop what is willed 
By peoples, nor iron... 
There is no doubt that these 
are the laws to which existence is subject. 
These are the set ways of life, and we have, 
From the set ways of life, no recourse. 
(al-Zahawi, Diwan, 121) 


These verses taken from a short poem of al-Zahawi identify the will of 
peoples with life and its laws. In the place of the set way (sunna) of God, 
spoken of in the Qur’an, which brings perdition to unrighteous 
communities, it is life whose ways must be followed, not by obedience to 
imposed rules but through a people’s exercise of its own will. Following the 
logic of nationality, a “people” is an organic entity whose self- 
determination, if realized, advances the progressive aims of human history 
and ultimately of “life.” Al-Shabbi takes this idea further in his poem “The 
Will of Life” (“Iradat al-Hayat”; Diwan, 500-507). 
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If ever a people wills life, 
Destiny is bound to respond, 

And the night is bound to recede, 

And the bond is bound to break. 
Anyone not embraced by lust for life, 

Dissipates in its currents and disappears. 
Woe to anyone not enraptured by life 

From the smite of victorious perdition. 
Thus spoke to me existing things, 

And thus instructed me their hidden spirit. 

(Diwan, 500-501) 


Nature, or life, the hidden spirit of all things, speaks directly to the poet of 
life’s self-expression through the will of a people. Later in the poem this 
spirit speaks to the poet as the voice of the forest, which answers the poet’s 
question of whether the dead can come back to life with a description of 
seeds under the frozen winter ground clinging to the memory of life until 
the spring. The forest, the preferred image of the authentic watan, the home 
of life, conveys its message through the poet to the inhabitants of the actual 
homeland that is dead. In this image, the poet’s self contains as his self- 
contradiction and self-sacrifice the two opposing and separate yet mutually 
dependent homelands. 

Al-Shabbi elucidated the intuitions reflected in these poems in his book 
“Poetic Imagination among the Arabs” (al-Khayal al-Shi'ri ‘ind al-‘Arab), 
in which he argued that poetic or artistic imagination, the fundamental 
emotive connection of human beings with the underlying reality of the 
universe, is almost wholly lacking in classical Arabic poetry. The 
expression of poetic imagination, arising from “artistic immersion in [all] 
things,” reveals a nation’s “degree of feeling of the current of life as a living 
organ in the universe.” This idea is a basic premise of the concept of the 
human universality of world literature. To lack writing springing from 
poetic imagination is to lack world literature, showing the absence of a 


connection with “the will of life” which is the source of national agency. 
The Egyptian intellectual and politician Muhammad Husayn Haykal, author 
of the novel Zaynab (1913), born of his “longing for the homeland” as a 
student in Europe, made a similar point in his essay “National Literature,” 
published at the same time as al-Shabbi’s final writings. Haykal lamented in 
contemporary writers their “lifelessness in appreciating the beauty of our 
country,” which Haykal attributed to “weakness of faith in beauty” 
preventing them from “melding with it” and “reaching with the self the 
limits of annihilation in it,’ so as to overflow with this beauty in the 
production of creative works that stimulate the same feeling in their 
countrymen. Haykal identified the self-immersion in Egypt’s natural beauty 
of an authentic artist with the spontaneous deification of the natural 
environment that he imputed to Egyptian peasants. The poetic deficit of the 
writers and consequently, of the educated and urban citizenry, is responsible 
not only for the lack of a national literature but for Egypt’s developmental 
deficit. This deficit is the gap between al-Shabbi’s authentic and actual 
homelands. Al-Shabbi’s poems, however, centered on depicting the nature 
of poet’s alienation from his country rather than on representing the nature 
of the poet’s love for this country. The forest, the symbolic landscape of the 
poet’s interiority, remains separate from the poet’s country. The forest is the 
poet’s refuge from the abysmal reality of his country. With the Egyptian 
poet Ahmad Zaki Abu Shadi (1892-1955), the poet’s country is the 
authentic interior homeland and the alienated reality at the same time. Love 
for the authentic homeland is no escape, but inherently the sacrifice of the 
self to the homeland. 

Abu Shadi is most well-known as the founder of the literary group 
Apollo and its eponymous journal (1932-1934), which is credited with 
playing a major role in gaining acceptance for romantic poetry and aesthetic 
values in the Arabic public sphere.2° A number of poems by al-Shabbi 
discussed above appeared in this journal. Abii Shadi himself was an 
extremely prolific poet and vociferous advocate of leaving classicism 
behind and adopting new styles of expression. The Egyptian literary 
historian Kamal Nash’at argued that Abii Shadi was the pioneering poet of 


his generation in depicting nature in a romantic manner that instead of 
aiming for the external description of appearances finds emotional 
reflection and connection in natural phenomena (Nash’at, Abu Shadi, 316- 
331). Abu Shadi’s poetry reveals a close relation between an immanent 
force that unifies the poet with the natural environment and the universe, 
and the poet’s bond with the homeland, which the poet experiences as the 
particular conduit of this force. The earth or land is often the figure in 
which this force lies in both cases. A poem entitled “Ummuna al-Ard” 
(“Our Mother Earth”) illustrates the poet’s worshipful reverence. 
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O mother you have my pure affection 

and my joy and pain lie in you. 
I meet you in hushed worship 

and I kiss the earth that gives me life. 
I fervently love all that you beget 

for all of it is poetry to my yearning. 
These bees and these fowl, all, 


and these plants ring out to me in poetry. 
Poetry that resonates with my inmost feelings 
and I follow it in the best religion. 
I see divinity in its springing, 
flying, gentleness, and rest. 
People marvel at my scattered thought 
but in you it firmly proclaims unity. 
My mother, the refuge of every poetic mind 
is your inspiration—it is my charm and my art. 
(Abii Shadi, Atydf al-Rabi', 40-41) 


The poet’s supplication to the earth, or land (ard), as mother and origin, 
progenitor of life and living creatures, poetry and the source of poetic 
inspiration, and of the inner movement of emotion by which it is present in 
us and we commune with it, is a straight-forward expression of the 
immanence of divine force in nature. Moreover, the prayer identifies this 
force with poetry, i.e., that all life and beauty are poetic creation, just as are 
the poet’s own expressions. It is the poet therefore who most experiences 
the emotional resonance with the earth and its force of life, and this is what 
the poet makes accessible to others in poetic creation. In another poem the 
poet tells the earth, “Your age is not three billion years, your age is my inner 
sensibility (wijdan). It was, before the soil, present in you, and it came from 
a spiritual world like you” (“‘Umr al-Ard,” in Fawg al-'Ubdab). The poet’s 
power of mind, feeling, perception, signified by wijddn, regarded as the 
source of authentic poetry, is fully identified with the spiritual force 
immanent in the earth, which is anterior to the physical substance that we 
perceive. Another poem, in the same volume as “O Mother Earth,” 
particularizes this connection in the Egyptian homeland. “Abodes of the 
Nile,” a poem in eight stanzas, laments the present condition of Egypt 
resulting from corruption and exploitation, as do many poems in the 
collection. 
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Abodes of the Nile, who entrusted all to the stranger 
and thus vivified him and nullified me? 
I am the son of Egypt, I weep for her pain, 
I immortalize her inspiration with my songs. 
I am the one who ignores my own burdens 
to express her with the fullness of my sadness. 
Her joys are nothing but my joy 
and her sorrows are my worry and sorrows. 
(Abi Shadi, Atydf al-Rabi’, 101) 


Mother Earth, as the homeland, is the mother who shows her favor to those 
who are unworthy while withholding it from the son who has sacrificed 
himself for her. It is precisely as a poet that the son fulfills his filial duty 
which consists in complete identification and fusion with the mother. The 
capacity to be fully immersed in emotional resonance with the homeland, 
i.e., to feel the life surging through it, and express this life in an immortal 
manner, i.e., in a commensurate and corresponding form that ought to move 
all children of the homeland, are the unique abilities of the poet or artist. 
These abilities require the transcendence of the poet’s personal cares, 
meaning the transcendence of the egoism that brings pain to the homeland. 
The poem evokes the classical homeland topos with the terms “abodes” 
(manazil) and “my homeland” (awtani) but does not reproduce it or adhere 
to its motifs. The poet recalls the happy times of the past by describing how 
his poems of love, enjoyment, and revelry, of which he made so many, are 
now repulsive to him. Life in the homeland is a desert. The heroism that 
once was and that is awaited does not appear. The land that should be a 


garden has no gardener and is defiled by slavery. It is not that the past of the 
poet’s youth is lost, but the vision of his poems is not fulfilled. The 
homeland lies in the poetic vision rather than in biographical experience. 
The poet’s compatriots fail to make the vision real and establish the true 
homeland. It is in the art of the poet that the spirit of the homeland abides. 
The Nile empties into the sea, and the mortal world runs its course, 
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Except for my love for a land whose spirit is in my blood 
and whose atmosphere brought me to life with 
impulses of love. 
I mourned her and it was if I mourned in her 
myself, my family, my loved ones and my friends. 
Were we a nation of the free we would not forsake 
a spirit that rebels against oppression and false gods. 
(Abi Shadi, Atydf al-Rabi’, 102) 
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The spirit of the earth that gives life to all things reveals itself to us through 
the poet singing the homeland, in the homeland that appears in poems. This 
spirit is the power within us that strives for freedom. The homeland seen by 
the poet is a land of freedom. The compatriots however do not perceive the 
call of freedom. When the poet mourns the homeland, he mourns the failure 
of his songs, the spirit of his self and country, to become reality in his 
nation. This is the tragedy of the homeland, and not the passage of time and 
loss of youth. 

Poetic perception of the homeland, a loss of self within the homeland, is 
at the same time the poetic creation of the homeland’s beauty that is to be 
emulated on a national scale. This is not however a mere delectation and 


reveling in natural beauty. It contains a moral obligation to see beauty that 
is not so apparent and enticing as beauty elsewhere. The element of moral 
obligation reflects an anxiety and ambivalence frequently encountered in 
the Arabic poetry referencing the homeland in this period. Aba Shadi’s 
poem, for example, describes the poet’s loyalty to the homeland in this way: 
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Abodes of the Nile, I never sang enraptured, 
But that your beauty was melodious in my ears. 
All of me was eyes and ears that perceived 
Your limpid beauty in music and color. 
I never sketched a beauty that you shunned, 
Nor did I ever betray the bond to my homeland. 


The poet is the vessel of the homeland’s beauty, but there is in this the 
moral obligation to renounce other beauties that are different from that of 
the homeland and strongly appealing, as implied by the possibility of 
betrayal. The anxiety over the homely beauty of Egypt and attraction of 
European beauty that offers purer pleasure but must be renounced, or only 
guiltily enjoyed, appears in a cavalier manner in the poems of ‘Ali Mahmid 
Taha (1902-1949), the most popular Arabic poet of the period, and more 
gravely in the novels of Najib Mahfiz. The essay by Haykal cited above 
makes a major point of the deep emotional effect of Egyptian scenery on 
Haykal that the exquisite lakes of the Swiss Alps could not provoke in him, 
in contrast to his fellow Egyptian writers. To see Egyptian beauty then 
involves a morally obliged renunciation of purely pleasurable beauty. The 
inner conflict in this corresponds to the anxiety over the literary heritage in 
regard to its lack of poetic imagination and vexed relation to world 


literature. This form of anxiety and conflict does not appear in a poet like 
Walt Whitman, who thematized the relation of American poetry to world 
literature in his 1855 preface to Leaves of Grass but was secure in asserting 
American poetry’s transcendence of it, just as the US is the culmination of 
all countries (Walt Whitman, 5-26). Whitman celebrated the fusion of his 
self with his compatriots in poetic and national self-realization on the basis 
of the premise that the ordinary people of his country perceive beauty as 
well as poets. In Whitman’s vision of the homeland tension between the 
moral and aesthetic is not apparent. For Arabic poets, the loss of the 
individual self in poetic fusion with the homeland led to a more ambivalent 
outcome. 

The examples of al-Shabbi and Abt Shadi provide a kind of baseline for 
the recasting of the literary representation of emotional and moral 
attachment to the homeland on the basis of emotive unification with nature 
or life as the force underlying reality. This process began to take place 
within the framework of the traditional motifs of nostalgic longing for 
fulfilled desire, even though classical poetry depicted desire as antithetical 
to virtue while at the same time necessary for virtue to exist. The 
transformation did not therefore occur as an abrupt discontinuity between 
one generation and the next. Even within the oeuvre of one poet, Abi 
Shadi, who always called for liberation from traditional poetics, we find an 
opportunistic imitation of Shawqi’s “Siniyya” poem and other patriotic 
efforts derivative of classicism in the 1920’s before the emergence of his 
more accomplished Romantic depiction of feeling for the homeland of the 
Apollo years discussed here.2! The transformation of the homeland thematic 
over this period shows the shift in the nature of desire, virtue, and their 
relation, through the shift in the structuring opposition of feeling for the 
homeland, in which the contrast between the fulfilled past and empty 
present is replaced by the contrast between the authentic homeland visible 
through the poet’s interiority and the actual homeland of the existing 
political and social order. The new contrast is defined in terms of poetic 
imagination, which is the source of the nation’s literary expression and 
historical enactment of freedom. The homeland and the poetic imagination 


that creates it are inherently related to universality, the world, the realm of 
all nations. Anxiety over the homely beauty of the homeland, the deficit of 
poetic imagination, and the tragic character of the authentic poet’s moral 
bond with the nation, become recurring features of the modern Arabic 
poetic homeland. 


Notes 


1. On the pre-nineteenth century Arabic usage of the term, see Haarmann, 
‘Watan’ and Antrim, “Watan before Wataniyya.” For the modern 
transformation in the term’s meaning, see Ayalon, Language and 
Change, 52-53; Bensaid, “Al-Watan and Al-Umma in Contemporary 
Arab Use”; Lewis, “Watan.” On the modern literary representation of the 
homeland in this period, see Kadhim, The Poetics of Anti-Colonialism; 
Noorani, Culture and Hegemony; Mestyan, Arab Patriotism. 

2. Some scholars, especially Bernard Lewis, have suggested that modern 
political allegiance has had a different trajectory in the Middle East than 
in the West because the concept of patrie in Europe, going back to its 
Greek and Roman origins, has always signified citizenship, while the 
term watan was invested with political meaning only in modern times 
and so could not have the same effect. It has been shown however in 
recent scholarship that the Greek and Latin terms did not signify 
citizenship or political allegiance and had senses primarily of emotional 
attachment and social identification. For ancient Greece, see Nielsen, 
“The Concept of Patris,” and for Rome see Peck, Haec Patria Est. 

3. For al-Tahtawi’s works, see al-Tahtawi, A mal. For a translation of his 
book on France, which contains his earliest patriotic poem, see Tahtawi, 
An Imam in Paris. On al-Tahtawi’s notion of the homeland and its 
impact, see Hourani, Arabic Thought, 69-83. 

4. On the watan topos in classical Arabic poetry, see Arazi, “Al-Hanin Ila 
’|-Awtan”; Enderwitz, “Homesickness and Love in Arabic Poetry”; 
Gruendler, “Al-Hanin ila l-Awtan”; Miiller, “Al-Hanin Ila al-Awtan”; 


10. 


11. 


i. 


1S. 


Noorani, “Estrangement and Selfhood”; Qadi, “Dislocation and 
Nostalgia.” 


. On al-Bartidi’s life and poetry, see DeYoung, Mahmud Sami Al-Barudi 


and Hadidi, Mahmud Sami al-Barudi. For his place in moder Arabic 
poetry, see Badawi, A Critical Introduction, 16—29, and Jayyusi, Trends 
and Movements, 1:37—39. 


. For a translation of Ibn al-Khatib’s poem, see Monroe, Hispano-Arabic 


Poetry, 338-345. 


. Very many books have been published on Shawqi in Arabic. For a 


characteristic celebratory view, see Dayf, Shawqi. For a measured critical 
view, see Husayn, Hafiz wa Shawgqi. On Shawaq!’s poetry and biography, 
see Boudot-Lamotte, Ahmad Sawai; Badawi, A Critical Introduction, 29— 
42. On Shawaqi’s patriotic poetry, see al-Hufi, Wataniyyat Shawdi. 


. “The Tenth International Oriental Congress. Geneva, 1894.” Journal of 


the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1895, 191-198. 


. For an account of Caine’s visit and reception of it in the Egyptian press, 


see Sabri, al-Shawgiyyat al-Majhula, 2:90—-96. For Hall Caine’s own 
apologetic account of the genesis of his widely attacked novel, see Caine, 
Why I Wrote the White Prophet. 

Shawai and others in this period tended to use the term riwaya to refer to 
stage plays. Caine was famous also for the success of his adaptations of 
his novels to the stage. 

Muhammad Sabri states that when this poem appeared, he and his 
colleagues understood this tone as a reference to the political situation of 
Egypt and Turkey. See al-Shawgiyyat al-Majhula, 2:96. 

The editor of a recent edition of Shawqi’s collected poetry, Emile A. 
Kaba, is dismissive of the “contrived” ending of this poem, which he 
regards as Shawaqi’s inadmissible attempt to endow the poem with a non- 
artistic function. See Ahmad Shawgqi, Diwan Ahmad Shawdi: _al- 
Shawgiyyat, ed. Imil Kaba, 2nd ed., 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1999), 
2:159. 

For a translation of Ibn Zaydiin’s poem, see Monroe, Hispano-Arabic 
Poetry, 178-186. 


14. 


L5. 


16. 


ny. 


18. 


1; 


21. 


Shawqi, al-Shawgiyyat, 2:260—273. On the poem see J. Stetkevych, 
“Siniyat Ahmad Shawai,” Noorani, “The Lost Garden of al-Andalus,” 
and Sumi, “Poetry and Architecture.” 

On al-Zahawi’s poetry see Jayyusi, Trends and Movements, 1:184—188. 
On his philosophical views, see Masliyah, “Zahawi’s Philosophy” and 
van Leeuwen, “Literature and Religious Controversy.” For a broader 
overview, see Naji, al-Zahawi. 

On al-Shabbi’s poetry, see Badawi, A Critical Introduction, 157—168; 
Jayyusi, Trends and Movements, 2:410—424. 

Husni provides in “Al-Shabbi and his nature poetry” a discussion of al- 
Shabbi’s Romantic depiction of nature as a utopian critique of the 
contemporary social and political condition of Tunisia. 

An exception to this antithesis is the poem “Beautiful Tunis” (Tunis al- 
Jamila), composed earlier than the poems discussed here (Diwan, 468). 
On the basis of one of al-Shabbi’s letters, the location is understood to be 
‘Ayn Darahim in the northwest of the country. See Husni, 84, and Diwan, 
366, note 1. 


.On Abu Shadi’s poetry, see Badawi, A Critical Introduction, 116-128; 


Jayyusi Trends and Movements, 2:370—387; Nash’at, Abu Shadi. On the 
Apollo group and journal, see Dasiiqi, Jamd‘at Apullu. On Abii Shadi’s 
views regarding world literature, see Tageldin, “Abi Shadi, Tagore, and 
the Problem of World Literature.” 

See Abii Shadi, Misriyyat, 27-30, and his collection Watan al-Fard ‘ina 
(“Homeland of the Pharaohs”). 
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KA’B IBN ZUHAYR WEEPS FOR 
SULTAN MURAD IV 


Baghdad, Heritage, and the Ottoman Empire in 
Ma rif al-Rusafi’s Poetry 


C. Ceyhun Arslan 


DOI: 10.4324/9781003096955-9 


The demise of the Ottoman Empire after World War I (1914—1918) resulted 
in political and cultural transformations that many late Ottoman authors 
could probably not have anticipated. This study compares two works on the 
Ottoman defeat and the British victory in Iraq in World War I: Ma rif al- 
Rusafi’s (1875-1945) poem “Nuwah Dijla” (The Lamentation of the 
Tigris), and Siileyman Nazif’s (1870-1927) Firak-1 Irak (The Separation 
from Iraq, 1918), a compilation of writings on the Ottoman defeat in Iraq. 
Both works express the anxieties that resulted from this sudden political 
shift. Al-Rusafi, like Siileyman Nazif, believed that the Ottoman Empire 
had to maintain its territorial integrity in order to protect its subjects against 
Western imperialism. Notwithstanding this similarity between the two 
authors, I focus on their different perspectives on the heritage of Arabic 
poetry. In particular, I first analyze a section in Firak-1 Irak in which Ka‘b 
ibn Zuhayr (d. ca. 646/7) and Hassan ibn Thabit (d. 674) lament the 


execution of the Ottoman poet Nef‘i (d. 1635). I then argue that even 
though al-Rusafi expressed “Ottomanist” views that supported the Ottoman 
state, he would not share Siileyman Nazif’s imperialistic vision in which 
Ka’b ibn Zuhayr becomes “an Ottoman poet” who weeps for Sultan Murad 
IV (r. 1623-1640). As this study pays attention to representations of 
homeland and heritage in al-Rusafi’s and Siileyman Nazif’s works, it calls 
for a reassessment of “Ottoman literature” and “classical Arabic literature” 
as categories of analysis. 

The beginning of this chapter provides contextual background on al- 
Rusafi’s life and on the Iraqi provinces during the late Ottoman period, and 
demonstrates that al-Rusafi remained actively engaged with political and 
literary developments in the Ottoman Empire. It thus contributes to the 
scholarship on Arabic literary modernity of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, which has often overlooked Baghdad and instead 
focused on Beirut and Cairo. The chapter then analyzes Firak-i Irak and 
“Nuwah Dijla,” which both express a deep sorrow for the Ottoman defeat in 
Iraq and describe this defeat as a watershed moment. At the same time, 
Stileyman Nazif wrote that Ka’b ibn Zuhayr, Hassan ibn Thabit, and Nef'i 
have become orphans after this defeat, suggesting that this political event 
was also a cultural watershed. For Siileyman Nazif, Kab ibn Zuhayr and 
Hassan ibn Thabit belong to an Ottoman literary reservoir that constitutes 
the canon of poets that many Ottoman Turkish works, including Firak-1 
Trak, draw upon (Arslan, “Canons as Reservoirs,” 732—733). Al-Rusafi’s 
engagement with political and literary developments in the Ottoman Empire 
could contribute to the emergence of a common repertoire of ideas, images, 
and themes in Arabic and Turkish literatures. At the same time, his works 
uphold a vision of Arabic poetic heritage that differs from the vision of 
Arabic heritage that one finds in Ottoman Turkish writings. In Firak-1 Irak, 
Ka’b ibn Zuhayr speaks Turkish. 


Ma ruf al-Rusafi’s Navigations in the Ottoman World 


The Istanbul administration had a growing presence in Iraqi provinces 
during the late Ottoman period. Unlike some other parts of the empire, 
these provinces had a demographic composition that included many Shiites 
and Kurds. In fact, al-Rusafi’s father, “Abd al-Ghant Mahmid, was 
affiliated with the Kurdish tribe of Jabbara (al-Kaylani, Ma ‘rif al-Rusdfi, 
15).2 Selim Deringil and Gékhan Cetinsaya have demonstrated that late 
Ottoman works on Iraq often adopted a “civilizing mission” (Deringil, 
““They Live in a State of Nomadism and Savagery’”; Cetinsaya, Ottoman 
Administration). Tahsin Pasha (1845-1918) even claimed that Sultan 
Abdiilhamid II (r. 1876-1909) adopted what one may call a colonialist 
policy towards Iraq and Yemen, since these places differed significantly 
from more “settled” parts of the empire (quoted in Cetinsaya, 147; Tahsin 
Pasa, Abdtilhamit, 150). 

Midhat Pasha (1822-1883), who was previously a governor of the 
Danube district, became the governor of Baghdad between 1869 and 1872. 
He supervised numerous projects such as the establishment of the tramway, 
public park, modern hospital, technical school, and government newspaper.? 
Ottoman officials such as Siileyman Hiisnii Pasha (1838-1892) claimed that 
the government had to construct schools in Baghdad so that its residents 
who belonged to “unorthodox” Muslim sects would find “the right path” 
and convert to Sunni Islam (Kern, Imperial Citizen, 9). The Istanbul 
administration invested in Iraqi provinces during the late Ottoman period 
also because it viewed these investments as a way to make up for the 
economic hardships resulting from vast territorial losses in the Balkans 
(Evered, Empire and Education, 160). As Annie Greene, Orit Bashkin, Avi- 
ram Tzoreff, and Reuven Snir have shown in their analysis of Jewish-Iraqi 
cultural production, Iraqi intellectuals of different ethnic, religious, and 
linguistic affiliations engaged with cultural and political developments in 
the empire (Bashkin, “Religious Hatred”; Tzoreff, “Acknowledging Loss”; 
Greene, “Burying a Rabbi in Baghdad”; Snir, “Arabic Journalism”). This 
engagement stemmed partly from the Ottoman administration’s growing 
presence in Iraqi provinces. 


The abovementioned political and economic shifts played a crucial role 
in al-Rusafi’s intellectual formation. Born in Baghdad in 1875, al-Rusafi 
attended the Riisdiye School established by the Istanbul administration. He 
complained about the strict discipline there. Even his Arabic classes were 
conducted in Turkish; however, his Turkish did not improve much at the 
Rtisdiye School (‘Izz al-Din, al-Rusdafi yarwi, 147-148).4 After quitting the 
Riisdiye, al-Rusafi took lessons on Arabic language and literature from 
Mahmid Shukri al-Aliist (1857-1924) (al-Rashiidi, al-Rusdafi, 23). Upon 
finishing his education, al-Rusafi taught at a primary school and then at a 
civilian high school in Baghdad (al-Rusafi, al-Risdla al-‘irdgiyya, 230). In 
1909, Ma'raf al-Rusafi received an invitation from Ahmed Cevdet (1862— 
1935) to publish an Arabic edition of the journal that Ahmed Cevdet was 
editing, [kdam (Working with Zeal). Al-Rusafi accepted this invitation. 
During his first brief stay in Istanbul in 1909, al-Rusafi shared a home with 
another prominent Iraqi poet, Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi (1863-1936). When he 
went to Istanbul again later in the same year, al-Rusafi worked for another 
daily, Sabil al-rashad (The Path of Integrity). He taught Arabic language 
and literature in the imperial civil service school and in the preachers’ 
school in Istanbul (al-Rashiidi, al-Rusdfi, 30). He also became acquainted 
with Zeki Megamiz (1871-1932), who translated some of Jurji Zaydan’s 
(1861-1914) works into Turkish (al-Rusafi, al-Risdla al-‘iragiyya, 236).5 
Al-Rusafi became a member of the Ottoman parliament, Meclis-i Mebusan, 
in 1912. He would become familiar with one of the most important 
members of the Committee of the Union and Progress, Talat Pasha (1874— 
1921), who asked al-Rusafi to teach him Arabic (‘Izz al-Din, 95—96).6 He 
also married a Turkish woman, Belkis, in 1913 (al-Rashiidi, al-Rusdfi, 32; 
Qaysi, “The Impact of Modernization,” 189). 

According to Amin al-Rayhani (1876-1940), Istanbul transformed al- 
Rusafi to such an extent that he took “a leap from the mosque to the tavern” 
(quoted in Shararah, 7). He also started to wear a tarboosh instead of a 
turban (‘imadma) during his stay in Istanbul in 1909 (‘Izz al-Din, 99-100). 
Al-Rusafi’s poem “Ma ra aytu ff Bek Ughli’” (What I Saw in Beyoglu) (al- 
Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 33-40) testified to Istanbul’s transformative impact. 


In this poem, al-Rusafi first expresses his astonishment at the large crowds 
of the Beyoglu neighborhood in Istanbul (al-Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 33). 
One loses a sense of direction and even rationality there: 


L599 BO sui Elo 55% 5925 
5551 Be Ge rbWl Igac ayes 
Ps soll lgll 345 pla jlJIS (rwlro 
ULL lyin Go garsll Avi Cans 
(al-Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 35) 


The water of youth flowed on cheeks 

Its viewers, submerged, lost their minds. 
Passion bedewed beauties like flowers 

Love’s breeze blew freely among them. 


Istanbul dizzies people, and al-Rusafi describes the city as a stage that 
provides important lessons about life for those who know how to watch a 
play (al-Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 36). He then describes a tavern in which 
beautiful men and women exchange drinks (al-Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 37— 
38). Although the poem starts cheerfully, it ends in a sad tone. Ultimately, 
al-Rusafi complains about Iraq, as he contrasts Beyoglu’s colorful character 
with Iraq’s pitiable situation. At the end of the poem, he weeps as he 
compares Iraq with “the civilized places” (al-'umran) (al-Rusafi, Diwan 
1976, 4: 40). 

Al-Rusafi also wrote numerous poems about diverse aspects of Istanbul, 
such as “Al-Tramway fi al-Astana sanat 1910” (The Tram in Istanbul, 1910) 
(al-Rusafi, Diwan 1977, 5: 457), “‘Ala al-Busfir” (On the Bosphorus) (al- 
Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 185-188), and “Ya dar Qustantin” (O Land of 
Constantine) (al-Rusafi, Diwan 1976, 4: 179-181). Furthermore, he wrote 
works on important political developments in the empire, including the 
Italo-Turkish War (1911) in “Ila al-harb” (To the War) (al-Rusafi, Diwan 
1975, 3: 260-268) and the siege of Edirne during the Balkan Wars (1912— 
1913) in “Adirna” (Edirne) (al-Rusafi, Diwan 1975, 3: 291-296). 


Al-Rusafi showed a high awareness about debates on language and 
literature in Ottoman Turkish writings, such as the “art for art’s sake” 
debate that claimed that literature should not have a particular aim (al- 
Rusafi, Atharuhu, 1: 127) and the debate on the role that Arabic plays for 
the Ottoman language (al-Rusafi, Athdruhu, 2: 149). He also showed a keen 
interest in the Arabic heritage (turath) throughout his lifetime. Al-Rusafi 
published the lectures he gave on Arabic language and literature in 1921 
(al-Rusafi, Atharuhu, 1: 45-100) and another work on the history of Arabic 
literature in 1928 (al-Rusafi, Atharuhu, 1: 105-182), which includes a 
reference to Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr (al-Rusafi, Atharuhu, 1: 159). He also wrote 
Nazra ijmdliyya ft hayat al-Mutanabbi (A Complete Overview of al- 
Mutanabbi’s Life) (al-Rusafi, Athdruhu, 1: 185-218), first published in a 
serialized form in the Amal (Hope) newspaper in 1923 (al-Rashudi, al- 
Rusdfi, 93). 

In 1919, after World War I, al-Rusafi had to leave Istanbul. Later, in 
1922, he wanted to acquire Turkish citizenship and hence sought Siileyman 
Nazif’s help, but he failed in this endeavor (‘Izz al-Din, 86-87). He could 
not see his wife, and their marriage would become null after the 
establishment of the Turkish Republic in 1923 (al-Rashtdi, al-Rusdfi, 36). 
Al-Rusafi’s engagement with Istanbul ended with the Ottoman Empire’s 
demise, an event that should have promised new opportunities for his 
career. Al-Rusafi became a member of the National Assembly of Iraq in 
1930 and eventually served as a deputy for five sessions. However, he 
received a low salary that did not meet his daily needs (al-Rashudi, al- 
Rusafi, 42-44) and believed that “he had not been offered the position and 
prestige which he had enjoyed during the Ottoman era” (Qaysi, “The 
Impact of Modernization,” 205). Al-Rusafi did not have amicable relations 
with King Faisal I (r. 1921-1933) and often criticized the British Mandate 
of Iraq. He spent most of his final years in isolation, and Nu'man Mabhir al- 
Kan ‘ani (1919-2010) noted that there was a sense of emptiness, coldness, 
and silence around his deathbed when al-Rusafi passed away in 1945 (al- 
Rashidi, Dhikrd al-Rusdfi, 233). 


Shared Griefs, Uncertain Futures: Ka b ibn Zuhayr and the 
Tigris River Respond to the Ottoman Defeat 


Erol Ayyildiz has demonstrated that al-Rusafi translated or made references 
to works by Namik Kemal (1840-1888) and Tevfik Fikret (1867-1915) 
(Ayyildiz, Irak Siirinde, 36—54).’ Ayyildiz also interprets al-Rusafi’s 
“Nuwah Dijla” (The Lamentation of the Tigris) as a response to “Dicle ve 
Ben” (The Tigris and I), one of the poems in Firak-1 Irak (Ayyildiz, 53). 
Likewise, Muhammad Hamid Salim has also compared “Nuwah Dijla” with 
“Dicle ve Ben” (Salim, “Ritha’ al-mudun’’) as he demonstrates that “Nuwah 
Dijla” and “Dicle ve Ben” share similarities of form and content.® This 
chapter compares “Nuwah Dijla” with Firak-1 Irak, of which “Dicle ve 
Ben” was a part. This comparison reveals not only their authors’ shared 
sentiments towards the British victory in Iraq during World War I but also 
their different perspectives on the Ottoman Empire. Unlike Firak-1 Irak, 
“Nuwah Dijla” describes the Ottoman defeat in Iraq as a watershed moment 
in terms of politics but not of culture. 

Firak-1 Irak is a compilation of writings in which Stileyman Nazif 
laments the loss of Iraqi provinces. It includes various works, such as a 
poem, “Kiibalilar’ (Cubans), which praises Cubans and castigates the 
Spanish, who expelled Muslims from al-Andalus hundreds of years before 
(Stileyman Nazif, Firak-1 Irak, 62-63), and a short story, “Sehidin Babas1” 
(The Martyr’s Father), which describes a father who lost his son in World 
War I and still cannot come to terms with his son’s death (Sitileyman Nazif, 
34-53). In “Nuwah Dijla,” al-Rusafi expresses the same sentiments as 
Siileyman Nazif; however, unlike Siileyman Nazif, al-Rusafi does not 
depict Iraq as a core element of an Ottoman cultural identity. In contrast, 
Siileyman Nazif associates Baghdad with poets such as Fuzuli (d. 1556) and 
al-Mutanabbi and suggests that all these poets lament Baghdad’s loss. 

Siileyman Nazif was born in Diyarbakir and received his primary-school 
education in Harput. He came from an established family that included 
famous poets, scholars, and governors. Due to his strong criticisms of the 
Committee of Union and Progress, he was “exiled” and assigned to serve as 


a governor in various urban centers of the empire, such as Basra (1909), 
Trabzon (1911), Mosul (1913), and Baghdad (1914). After serving as a 
governor in Baghdad for six months, he returned to Istanbul. Later he wrote 
for various newspapers, such as Peyam-1 Sabah (The Morning Message). 
His writings advocate political and social causes, while they also express 
sorrow and hopelessness due to the Ottoman Empire’s declining strength. 

In Firak-i Irak, Stileyman Nazif argues that Ottomans have neglected 
Baghdad for the past four hundred years and failed to appreciate its true 
worth. He describes the Ottoman defeat in Iraq as the tragedy of the entire 
Muslim world. In the beginning, Siileyman Nazif addresses his mother’s 
grave, explaining that he is not an orphan simply because he lost his 
parents. It is after the Ottoman defeat in Iraq that he became orphaned from 
the homeland (yetim-i vatan) and orphaned from history (yetim-i tarih). In 
his poem “Dicle ve Ben,” Siileyman Nazif describes the Tigris as a woman 
and claims that the Tigris lost her sexual honor. The Tigris has remained 
indifferent toward his grief. Later, however, he falls into a moment of self- 
reflection and confesses the empire’s shortcomings to the Tigris. Ottomans 
should experience a deep sense of regret because they have ignored 
Baghdad for centuries: 


IS joo p> odo 1 Yyoqo «pple 
jy SiS Ll yriw aSh, 
J 592 452 or g41 JlLoal wigl. 


(Stileyman Nazif, 13) 


Hush, I know our crime, too!... 
We are perhaps more sinful than you are, 

As we have neglected it [Baghdad] for the past 400 years, 
We are now looking for another scapegoat. 


He later writes that even though Iraqi provinces may eventually forgive the 
Ottomans, neither history nor God will forgive the empire. 

Siileyman Nazif claims that he, unlike other Ottomans who have 
neglected Baghdad, became acquainted with Baghdad as he read the 
sixteenth-century poet Fuzuli’s works and even speaks with Fuzuli in one of 
his poems, “Diyar-1 Fuzuli” (The Land of Fuzuli) (Stileyman Nazif, 19-20). 
He describes Iraq as Fuzuli’s land and uses the epithet “of Baghdad origin” 
(Bagdadi) when referring to Fuzuli. In “Fuzuli-i Bagdadi’den Nef‘i-i 
Erzurumi’ye” (From Fuzuli of Baghdad to Nef‘i of Erzurum), another work 
in Firak-1 Irak, Fuzuli explains to Nef‘i (d. 1635) how he joined the “world 
of eternal ones” (ebediler Glemi) that includes composers of Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish poetry.? 

Although Fuzuli is referred to as “Fuzuli of Baghdad,” his origins 
remain elusive and not much is known about his life. Not all sources even 
agree that he was bom in Baghdad. He lived in different cities such as 
Karbala, Baghdad, and Hillah, and composed verses in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, reflecting the multilingual nature of his environment. Although 
Sultan Siileyman the Magnificent (r. 1520-1566) decided to pay him a 
regular salary, he was not pleased with it. Fuzuli died of the plague in 1556. 
Nef'i was born in the Pasinler district of Erzurum. He witnessed the rule of 
four different sultans during his lifetime, and his fame reached a peak 
during the reign of Sultan Murad IV (r. 1623-1640). While he received 
significant support for his kaside/qasida poems that praised influential 
figures, he would also receive a severe punishment for his hiciv/hija’ 
poems; in fact, he would eventually be sentenced to death because of a hiciv 
he composed. While both Fuzuli and Nef‘i did not always have amicable 
relations with political figures in their lifetimes, they eventually became 
ardent supporters of the Ottoman state and its rulers in Firak-1 Irak. 
Stileyman Nazif also situates Fuzuli and Nef’i within a spiritual family that 
includes Ka’b ibn Zuhayr. Firak-1 Irak ends with an index of proper names 
mentioned in the work. Siileyman Nazif does not list these figures in 
chronological order or write them under separate lists such as “Arab poets,” 


“Persian poets,” and “Turkish poets.” For example, he lists Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr 
right after Fuzuli and before the Prophet Muhammad (d. 632). 

Before Nef'i joins the world of eternal ones, “all poets who believe in 
the Qur'an” gather around Hassan ibn Thabit and compose qasidas in their 
language to Saladin (r. 1174-1193), Mahmud of Ghazni (r. 998-1030), and 
Sultan Selim I (r. 1512-1520).10 Then Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr and Hassan ibn 
Thabit sense that something horrible is about to happen: 


Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr suddenly trembled. His excitement, visible when he 
had recited his kaside [qasida] 


Jgrio Boul! coylid Slats Bal 
Su ad has departed, and today my heart is sick 
in the presence of the Prophet, was revived again. He said: 


—Since my arrival here, the star that I have dwelled on in the afterlife 
has been revolving around its own sun more than one thousand times. 
Also, whenever something extraordinary happens to one of the poets 
who recite the Qur'an, I am here trembling, shaking, suffering in pain, 
and feeling torment. I still could not achieve the eternal peace my 
Prophet had promised me when he bestowed his honorable mantle upon 
me. 

Hassan ibn Thabit replied to Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr: 

—I am also like you, my dear brother, he said. Until the last person 
from our spiritual family remains in the world and that person recites 
his last line, we will not receive our promised share of eternal peace. 

Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr continued to speak with compassion to Hassan ibn 
Thabit: 

—However, I have never felt what I am feeling now, he said. I did not 
feel shattered to this extent even when thieves tore to pieces the 
repenting poet Abu Tayyib al-Mutanabbi. At this moment, which 
misfortunes target us, being shot like arrows from invisible heavens? 


(Siileyman Nazif, 22—23)11 


Soon afterward, Hassan ibn Thabit and Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr witness the poet 
Nef‘i’s execution by Sultan Murad IV, who felt offended by Nef’i’s 
infamous and biting satirical poems. Nef‘i, who appears with his two hands 
“soaked in blood,” tells other poets that the sultan treated him unjustly, as 
Nef‘i had also composed wonderful panegyric poems for the sultan. Nef’i’s 
death causes Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr to feel pain that he did not feel even after al- 
Mutanabbi’s (d. 965) death. Other poets deeply care about Nef‘i, too; for 
example, the Persian poets Anvari (1126-1189) and Orfi (1555/56— 
1590/91) claim that they presented Nef‘i as a gift to the Ottoman 
community (Siileyman Nazif, 24). 

Later, Fuzuli sees Nef‘i praying to God and asking for forgiveness, as 
Nef‘i regrets having written poems that defamed Sultan Murad IV. Poets 
who reside in the “world of eternal ones” then witness another important 
moment in history. Sultan Murad IV reconquers Baghdad in 1638, as 
Safavids had previously overtaken the city under Ottoman rule in 1624. 
Nef‘i claims that the Tigris and Euphrates under Safavid rule were weeping 
and had become orphaned. Once poets watch Sultan Murad IV take over 
Baghdad again, Nef'i feels great joy and asks God to forgive Sultan Murad 
IV if the sultan had committed a sin by executing Nef‘i. He wishes that he 
had one thousand lives so that the sultan could execute him one thousand 
times (Siileyman Nazif, 26). Upon Nef’‘i’s speech, all poets weep profusely 
and pray to God that Sultan Murad IV may be forgiven (Siileyman Nazif, 
27). Later, these poets witness the Ottoman defeat in Iraq in 1917. Fuzuli 
and Nef i then lament that all poets, including Ka’b ibn Zuhayr who 
belongs to the “spiritual brotherhood,” become orphaned from history and a 
homeland as a result. 

According to Siileyman Nazif, Hassan ibn Thabit and Ka’b ibn Zuhayr 
are not distant ancestors who passed away in bygone times; instead, they 
have an “Ottoman afterlife” as they live in the same world with Nef‘i and 
reflect on literary and political developments in the Ottoman Empire, such 
as World War I. If Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr is seen as a progenitor of Islamic poets, 


he also becomes, in Siileyman Nazif’s words, a member of a family that 
includes poets such as Fuzuli and Nef’i. Therefore, the Ottoman defeat in 
Iraq is not a tragedy only for Ottoman society or for poets who lived during 
the Ottoman period, such as Nef‘i or Fuzuli. Siileyman Nazif suggests that 
this event has cataclysmic consequences for poets such as Hassan ibn 
Thabit. 

Al-Rusafi’s poem also expresses the deep sense of grief that 
characterizes Firak-i Irak. However, a close reading of “Nuwah Dijla” will 
show significant discrepancies between Siileyman Nazif’s and al-Rusafi’s 
interpretations of the Ottoman defeat in Iraq: 
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1. It is my eye, and its tears are overflowing 
Every affliction drawing its waters. 
2. How can I not shed tears, as my pride 
Is annihilated, perishing under the flood of 
humiliation? 
3. The hand of time cast me away into a great misery 
Into endless nights. 
4. As darkness eclipsed the sky from my sight, 
Darkness in which ghosts hide. 
5. The gleaming honor of my people 
Slowly faded from my sight. 
6. I woke up to a day with no protectors, spears, or blades 
To defend me against injustice. 
7. Today I am like a ship sailing 
Without a sail or a helmsman. 
8. Depleted with agony, 
The long, vast roads appeared to me as narrow 
as an inch. 
9. Grief silenced my wailing words, 
My tear spoke with fluency and eloquence. 
10. I lamented to such an extent that my enemy grieved for 
me, 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22: 


23. 


24. 


20: 


I was afflicted, my lamenting voice hoarsening. 
My waters are tears gushing forth 
And the burbling of my waters cries and wails. 
Would you not see my turmoil 
If winds fluttered on my sides? 
I do not have a wave that is surging, but rather 
Sighs and screams emerging from me. 
My anguish is hell and were it not for my tears, 
Grief would have burned me. 
If my spring had known my agony 
Its shallow waters would have dried up. 
It probably realized this, 
And that is why it is weeping intensely. 
Where are the protectors, did they leave me as loot 
At the hands of enemies and then leave? 
They immediately departed the Tigris Valley. 
Was this departure a joke or a serious matter? 
Why did they banish me as they went to distant lands? 
Separation from them is arduous for me. 
Do not they know that my dearest possessions 
Are confiscated by the enemies after their 
departure? 
Although they departed, my heart, 
Full of love, craves them. 
They left me behind and I suffer from 
A pain that souls cannot bear. 
If they saw me as a Captive of my enemies 
They would lament and cry as I did. 
My evenings are not evenings anymore 
And my mornings are not mornings since they 
left me. 
I wish I could fly to them 
With wings but where are they? 


26. I know that after leaving me behind 

They did not sleep or rest. 
27. Yet today they are determined to march 

With an army that fills lands. 
28. They have been patient, like the lion that lies chest to the 
ground, 

Then lunges and attacks. 
29. How can they overlook saving a valley 

That silver ornaments of their love adorned? 
30. The valley of the Tigris wears the crown of Osman’s 
glory, 

Bears the crescent flag as a sash. 
31. I remain loyal even though 

My heart was wounded by those I loved. 
32. My complaints today are about them and to them 

Oh winds, deliver my grievances to them. 


In his analysis of another poem by al-Rusafi, “Ba'da al-nuzth” (After 
Exile), which he composed while in Beirut in 1922, Hussein N. Kadhim 
argues that “the river occupies a prominent position in twentieth-century 
Arabic poetry as part of a distinct poetics that sought to construct an anti- 
colonial national (as opposed to pan-Arab) identity. It is also at this period 
that poets begin to be identified with certain rivers—the best-known case of 
such identification is that of the Egyptian poet Hafiz Ibrahim (1871-1932) 
known as shd ‘ir al-Nil (the bard of the Nile)” (Kadhim, The Poetics of Anti- 
Colonialism, 106). While “Ba‘da al-nuziih” depicts the Tigris as Baghdad’s 
river (Kadhim, 92), “Nuwah Dijla” describes the same river as a bridge 
between Iraq and the rest of the Ottoman world. In fact, in “Nuwah Dijla,” 
the Tigris reflects on and shows empathy for its spring originating in the 
Taurus Mountains of Eastern Anatolia (vv. 15-16). 

Faisal H. Husain has argued that the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers played 
a key role in the construction of the Ottoman state. Unlike earlier 
scholarship that has studied the Tigris and Euphrates within the context of 


nation-states and their histories, Husain studies the Tigris and Euphrates 
together as a part of a unified river system (Husain, Rivers of the Sultan). 
While this river system allowed the expansion of the Ottoman army’s 
combat radius during times of war, it improved tax collection and 
administrative control during times of peace (Husain, 145). In a similar 
vein, both Siileyman Nazif and al-Rusafi refer to the Tigris River, rather 
than to the city of Baghdad, in the titles of their respective poems on the 
Ottoman defeat in Baghdad, “Dicle ve Ben” and “Nuwah Dijla.” This 
decision serves to foreground Baghdad’s ties with the rest of the Ottoman 
world (Salim, 461), since the Tigris River originates in the Taurus 
Mountains in Eastern Anatolia and empties into the Persian Gulf. 

The narrator in “Nuwah Dijla” is the river itself, and the river describes 
itself not as an orphan child, as Siileyman Nazif suggested, but instead as a 
lover who longs for its beloved. In Siileyman Nazif’s Firak-1 Irak, either the 
author himself or poets such as Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr lament the Ottoman defeat 
in Baghdad. For example, in “Dicle ve Ben,” the Tigris River remains silent 
about the Ottoman defeat as Siileyman Nazif laments that he feels homeless 
after the empire lost Iraqi provinces. In contrast, in “Nuwah Dijla,” even if 
“grief silenced [its] wailing words,” the Tigris is still able to express its 
misery through its eloquent tears (v. 9). Al-Rusafi uses the—7 (my) pronoun 
suffix numerous times throughout the first half of the poem, as the river 
speaks about its “eye” (‘ayni, v. 1), its “waters” (miyahi, v. 11), and “the 
burbling of [its] waters” (khariri, v. 11).12 The final word of the first 
hemistich, “It is my eye, and its tears are overflowing,” unlike most other 
hemistiches throughout the poem, includes the double use of the emphatic 
consonant d (naddahu), making the hemistich that expresses the river’s 
grief stand out further. When one recites “Nuwah Dijla,” the rhyme letter of 
ha’ constricts the throat, accentuating the sense of hardship that the river 
experiences. Furthermore, Salim notes that al-Rusafi’s use of the khafif 
meter (Fa‘ilatun Mustaf‘ilun Fa‘ilatun), due to its length and use of many 
syllables, particularly suits the tragic tone of “Nuwah Dijla” (Salim, 454). 
The river also draws attention to its vulnerable situation as the poem 


frequently repeats the term “/a” (no) when it states numerous times that 


nothing protects the Tigris River (e.g., “no protectors” [la humatun, v. 6] 
and “no captain” [Ia mallahun, v. 7)}). 

As the Tigris faces an uncertain future, “Nuwah Dijla” focuses on the 
river’s existential angst rather than on historical details of the Ottoman 
defeat. The Tigris complains throughout the first half of the poem about 
“the hand of time” (v. 3) or the “grief” (v. 9) rather than about political 
entities such as the Ottomans and the British. In fact, readers do not even 
know the identity of the river’s protectors until the end, when al-Rusafi 
indicates that the Tigris Valley was adorned with “the crown of Osman’s 
glory” (v. 30), most likely referring to the empire’s founder Osman Ghazi (r. 
1299—1323/4). Except for the occasional use of the word “today” (vv. 7, 27, 
and 32), “Nuwah Dijla” includes almost no temporal references and depicts 
the defeat almost as a supernatural event and a doomsday scenario. Like 
Siileyman Nazif’s Firak-i Irak, al-Rusafi’s “Nuwah Dijla” interprets the 
Ottoman defeat in Iraq as an event that disrupts one’s sense of temporality. 
The Tigris laments that its “evenings are not evenings anymore” and its 
“mornings are not mornings” (v. 24). 

The Tigris emphasizes that nothing seems to change on the surface after 
the Ottoman defeat in Iraq, but appearances are deceptive. For example, 
someone who looks at the Tigris may see only its waters; however, the 
narrator insists that these waters are actually the river’s tears, just as the 
burbling of its waters is actually its wails (v. 11). Likewise, outside 
observers may simply see “surging waves” when they look at the Tigris, but 
the river emphasizes that what looks on the surface like surging waves is 
actually the river’s sighs and screams (v. 13). Even its spring may have no 
idea of the actual agony that the Tigris experiences; otherwise, “[i]ts 
shallow waters would have dried up” (v. 15). The river thus wants to make 
its grief visible to everyone, including its protectors, who have remained 
indifferent to the Tigris’s lamentation. Contrary to what appears on the 
surface, the Ottoman defeat in Iraq has generated a strong sense of anguish 
and disorientation. 

While the first half of “Nuwah Dijla,” which uses the terms “teardrop” 
or “teardrops” (dam’ or dumi’) numerous times, emphasizes the magnitude 


of the river’s suffering, the poem starts to shift in tone starting from verse 
17. In this verse the Tigris asks a question, addressing Ottoman soldiers and 
leaders for the first time. Al-Rusafi never uses the term “tear” or “tears” in 
the second half and starts to use a less figurative language. The river 
suggests that Ottomans do not know the extent of its suffering, for if they 
Saw it as a captive of the enemy, they would also cry and wail (v. 23). Here, 
the “beloved”—Ottoman political leaders—would become exactly like the 
wailing lover if they witnessed the river’s humiliation. The Tigris here is 
transformed from an object of pity into a subject who interrogates others 
and reflects on its future. 

Like Su’ad who departed (banat) and left Ka’b ibn Zuhayr behind, the 
Ottoman army also left (bani) the Tigris behind (v. 24). However, while 
Ka’b ibn Zuhayr undertook a journey and achieved the sense of stability 
and security that poets attain in the praise section of their panegyric odes, 
the river cannot undertake such a journey. The Tigris wishes that it could fly 
and unite with the beloved. However, the river confronts its limitations; it 
does not have wings (v. 25). It engages in wishful thinking and hopes at one 
point that the Ottomans will fight against the enemy (v. 27). While the 
Tigris complains about its sufferings, it also gives the impression that these 
“protectors” do not lament this separation as they should; otherwise, “they 
would cry and lament as [the Tigris] did” (v. 23). These protectors also 
remain indifferent to the fact that enemies have confiscated the river’s 
dearest possessions (v. 20). Although the poem describes the strong love 
bond between the river and these protectors, “Nuwah Dijla” implies that the 
river’s love may not be reciprocated. As the poem comes to an end, it shifts 
its attention away from the Tigris River to its valley (vv. 29-30). If “Nuwah 
Dijla” initially describes waters that connected Iraq with the Ottoman 
world, it ends by pointing out territories that the Ottomans lost and the 
people with whom they cut ties. In the final verse, the Tigris emphasizes 
that it not only complains to the Ottomans; it also complains about them (v. 
32). The Tigris speaks with winds that will carry on the conversation 
between the Tigris and the Ottomans, although the two will remain 
physically separated. 


Reconfigurations of Heritage and Homeland 


According to Hussein N. Kadhim, “the disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire as a political and communal entity resulted in a corresponding 
disintegration of al-Rusafi’s notion of watan. There is no indication, 
moreover, that the demise of the Ottoman watan was followed by a smooth 
transference of the idea of watan to the newly created state of Iraq” 
(Kadhim, 96). Indeed, in “Nuwah Dijla,” the Tigris understands that a 
difficult journey awaits it, as the river describes itself as a ship that sails 
“without a sail or a helmsman” (v. 7). The voyage looks more daunting than 
ever, as the river feels depleted and does not know where to go (v. 8). 

The Arabic word that the Tigris uses as it addresses “[its] people” (v. 5) 
is muwatini, which is derived from the term watan. Yaseen Noorani has 
traced the shift in the connotations of the term watan from classical times to 
the present day. Watan did not strictly conform to a geopolitical location in 
classical Arabic works (Noorani, “Estrangement and Selfhood in the 
Classical Concept of Watan,” 18). Rather, the term designated one’s local 
place and began to designate “national homeland” only beginning in the 
nineteenth century (Noorani, 17-18). Noorani also notes that classical 
works associated the watan with primordial desire and emphasized that one 
needs to depart from the watan in order to overcome this desire. According 
to those works, poets should not feel too attached to the watan; otherwise, 
they would remain in a primordial state and never reach maturity (Noorani, 
35-36). 

In a poem he wrote in 1922, “Al al-jamil” (The Family of Generosity 
[lit. Beauty]), al-Rusafi describes Istanbul as a site of primordial desire, 
akin to a watan in the classical sense, when he laments that he can no 
longer see his wife in Istanbul after he had to leave the city: 

coll spaw ys Bo idle 25 
casio ail] Elina Jb Ys 

Ji e§SLE {oo Eis Sguall Lily 
cr {ys Vg Cuil 

dSguy Ili Y wuld §S 


Qubailaws yly plél gth 
(al-Rusafi, Diwan 1977, 5: 187-188) 


Destitution prevented me from travelling 

To the one who agitatingly prolonged my yearning. 
I am full of desire. I am not of those desiring 

The cow of al’Udhayb or the oryx of Yabrin. 
But my heart is still desirous of 

A gazelle at the land of Constantine. 


As in “Nuwah Dijla,” al-Rusafi cannot travel as he suffers from a strong 
yearning. The poet assumes that the reader would think that he is a typical 
person who falls in love with a beautiful woman in al-’Udhayb or Yabrin. 
Instead, he feels a strong attachment to “a gazelle” in Istanbul (“the land of 
Constantine”). The use of the term “still” (la yazal) suggests that this desire 
will last forever and that al-Rusafi will always remain in this desirous state. 

Another poem that captures al-Rusafi’s sense of disorientation is “Bada 
al-nuzuh” (After Exile), which he also wrote in 1922. The poem makes 
references to diverse “homelands” (mawatin), such as Beirut, Baghdad, and 
Jerusalem, that al-Rusafi wants to come to know, as he wrote: 


cainaiy QuSl Zbloall cx 
rishi lagbl olg>JI Jer 
(al-Rusafi, Diwan 1975, 3: 137) 


They are the homelands that I draw near while they drive me 
away 
Like adversities that I test while they afflict me. 
(translation in Kadhim, 91) 


In these lines, al-Rusafi does not mention Istanbul as one of the homelands 
he draws near to. If “Nuwah Dijla” features a narrator who seeks union with 
a beloved, al-Rusafi seeks many homelands in “Bada al-nuzih” once he 
confronts and perhaps comes to terms with the irretrievable political and 


cultural transformations that would shape the modern Middle East. Yet al- 
Rusafi eventually admits that he feels lonely and unprotected. Later in the 
same poem, he describes himself as the nightingale of the Tigris who falls 
prey to a crow. 

“Nuwah Dijla,” “Al al-jamil,” and “Ba‘da al-nuzih” all suggest that al- 
Rusafi may indeed have felt a strong attachment towards an Ottoman watan 
and a disorientation after the demise of the empire. At the same time, 
“Nuwah Dijla” does not overtly describe the Tigris or Iraqi provinces as 
part of this watan. While the poem expresses an emotional attachment 
toward the river’s protectors, it does not suggest that the Tigris is Ottoman 
in essence. In contrast, Siileyman Nazif repeats throughout the Firak-1 Irak 
that he has remained “orphaned from the homeland [vatan]” once the 
Ottoman Empire lost Iraqi provinces. Furthermore, Siileyman Nazif 
associates Ottoman culture with poets such as al-Mutanabbi and Fuzuli, yet 
al-Rusafi associates the Ottoman presence in the Tigris Valley with tangible 
objects, such as a crown and a flag (v. 30). In other words, while Siileyman 
Nazif suggests that Baghdad is an integral constituent of the Ottoman 
homeland, the Tigris River in “Nuwah Dijla” signifies its affiliation with 
the Ottoman Empire not because it was born into a spiritual brotherhood but 
because it put on items such as the crown of Osman’s glory. 

The comparative textual analysis of this study can serve as a Starting 
point for future research that examines reconfigurations of heritage and 
homeland in late Ottoman works during a time of massive cultural and 
political upheavals. In writing numerous poems on the Ottoman Empire, al- 
Rusafi was like many other Arab and Arabophone writers such as ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jaza irt (1808-1883), Muhammad al-Muwaylihi (1858-1930), 
Jurji Zaydan (1861-1914), Ahmad Shawq! (1868-1932), Jamil Sidqi al- 
Zahawi (1863-1936), and Rubi al-Khalidi (1864-1913), whose works 
engaged with political and cultural developments in the Ottoman Empire. 
These authors advocated “Ottomanist” views when they wrote that the 
Ottoman state had to remain strong to protect its subjects against Western 
imperialism. Annie Greene defines Ottomanism as a “civic ideology” 
(Greene, 98) that upholds “shared patriotic allegiance and political equality 


for all imperial citizens, based on commitment to and reciprocity between 
the imperial citizen and the state” (Greene, 101). For example, the Ottoman 
Baghdadi Jewish community could simultaneously identify as imperial 
citizens who sought protection from the Ottoman administration and as 
Jews who relied on their diasporic networks during times of hardship 
(Greene, 98). At the same time, as Greene demonstrates, while Ottomanism 
promised a sense of nominal equality for imperial subjects from different 
ethnic and religious backgrounds, “the system favored Sunni Muslim urban 
elites” (Greene, 117). 

Although al-Rusafi did not translate Firak-1 Irak into Turkish, he, like 
Ruhi al-Khalidi and Jurji Zaydan, translated or made references to Ottoman 
Turkish literary works (Arslan, “Entanglements between the Tanzimat and 
al-Nahdah,” 313-323). Erol Ayyildiz argues that al-Rusafi’s translations 
and intertextual references to Ottoman Turkish works contributed to the 
emergence of similar themes in late Ottoman Arabic and Turkish writings, 
such as freedom and gender equality (Ayyildiz, 44-54). As al-Rusafi 
engaged with political and literary developments of the Ottoman Empire, he 
can also be seen as a key contributor to the nahda project that envisioned a 
bounded and modern Arab subject (El-Ariss, Leaks, Hacks, and Scandals, 
167). A key aspect of this project was to view works such as “Banat Su‘ad” 
as part of a classical heritage that served as a pedestal for the construction 
of this subject. Therefore, al-Rusafi’s numerous essays on Arabic literature 
and poets such as al-Mutanabbi (al-Rusafi, Athdruhu, 1: 45-100) and al- 
Ma‘arri (953-1057) (al-Rusafi, Athadruhu, 1: 401-457) not only displayed 
his comprehensive erudition in the Arabic literary tradition but also situated 
poets such as al-Mutanabbi within an Arabic turath that could serve as such 
a pedestal. 

As al-Rusafi situated poets like Ka’b ibn Zuhayr within a lineage of the 
turath, Siileyman Nazif emphasized familial bonds between Ka’b ibn 
Zuhayr and Fuzuli in order to reinforce his vision of the Ottoman literary 
reservoir. Stileyman Nazif belongs to what Orit Bashkin and Sooyong Kim 
call “the Ottoman literati.” They describe the features of these literati as 
they write about Evliya Celebi (1611—ca. 1682), author of the famous 


seventeenth-century travelogue Seyahatname (Book of Travels): “Evliya 
himself was a Muslim and [a member of the] Ottoman literati, Turkophone 
in speech, and received an education appropriate to his religious affiliation 
and social rank, which entailed a training in Arabic and Persian to the 
extent that he could give instruction at least in their elevated varieties. In 
addition, he was expected to engage with the respective literature, and as a 
testament to that, the Seyahatname is replete with Arabic and particularly 
Persian literary references” (Kim and Bashkin, “Revisiting Multilingualism 
in the Ottoman Empire,” 130-131). Arabic literary references such as 
“Banat Su ad” that one finds in works of these literati constituted, in Tahera 
Qutbuddin’s words, the “Ottoman canon of Arabic philology and literature” 
(Qutbuddin, “Books on Arabic Philology and Literature,” 609). Even when 
late Ottoman literature is assumed to undergo vast shifts under the influence 
of French literature, many late Ottoman works, like Firak-1 Irak itself, 
frequently made references to pre-Ottoman Arabic writings. Although the 
prestige of Persian may have waned in the nineteenth century, the Ottoman 
literati still retained a strong interest in Arabic (Kim and Bashkin, 142). For 
example, Ebtizziya Tevfik (1849-1913) claimed that Namik Kemal (1840-— 
1888) recited al-Mu‘allaqat so eloquently that people thought that he 
“might have composed [them]” (Ebiizziya Tevfik, Merhum Namik Kemal 
Bey, 19). 

The imperialistic vision of the Ottoman literati is exclusionist. After all, 
the “spiritual family” that Hassan ibn Thabit affiliates with in Firak-1 Irak 
includes only men. Furthermore, this family does not include authors who 
wrote in Greek and Armenian; it does not even include nahda authors. 
While pointing out the numerous hierarchies and exclusions that this 
imperialistic vision generated, critics can also flesh out this vision to move 
beyond the current ways in which we categorize texts such as Ka’b ibn 
Zuhayr’s “Banat Su’ad.” Siileyman Nazif’s Firak-1 Irak reminds us that 
Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr and al-Mutanabbi can inhabit many worlds: if Ma‘rif al- 
Rusafi wrote about an “Arab Kab ibn Zuhayr”’ and an “Arab al- 
Mutanabbi,” Siileyman Nazif described an “Ottoman Ka’b ibn Zuhayr” and 
an “Ottoman al-Mutanabbt.” 


Late Ottoman Turkish writings quote much more extensively from pre- 
Ottoman Arabic poems such as “Banat Su‘ad” than from “Ottoman Arabic 
texts,” i.e., Arabic texts written during the Ottoman period. Earlier 
scholarship has not paid enough attention to Ottoman Arabic works because 
it has viewed the time period between the thirteenth and nineteenth 
centuries as an age of decadence for the Arab world (Wagner, Handbook 
and Reader of Ottoman Arabic, xi—xii). It is essential to conduct more 
scholarship on Ottoman Arabic texts. At the same time, this chapter points 
out another possible direction for Arabic studies: in addition to studying 
Ottoman Arabic texts, critics can also look at the new receptions that pre- 
Ottoman Arabic texts, such as Ka’b ibn Zuhayr’s “Banat Su‘ad,” have 
attained in the Ottoman context. 

While much of the earlier scholarship has already demonstrated that 
many Ottoman writers engaged with the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
languages, this study emphasizes that these writers also engaged with 
specific poets and texts of the Arabic and Persian linguistic traditions. 
These traditions have often been studied as sources of influence rather than 
as constituents of the Ottoman reservoir; however, writers such as 
Siileyman Nazif did not claim that Persian or Arabic texts made the 
Ottoman literati Persianate or Arabized. Furthermore, current scholarship 
has mapped out the diverse linguistic traditions that circulated within the 
late Ottoman Empire, such as Armenian, Greek, and Judeo-Spanish (Booth 
and Savina, Ottoman Translations; Ringer and Charriére, Ottoman Culture; 
Booth, Migrating Texts; Uslu and Altug, Tanzimat ve Edebiyat); it has thus 
overcome the previous nationalistic framework that ignored diverse 
linguistic traditions of the empire. This study aims to demonstrate that the 
Ottoman cultural vision that shaped authors such as Siileyman Nazif 
included works written outside Ottoman territories and even before the 
establishment of the empire, such as Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr’s “Banat Su‘ad.” It 
has called for paying attention to the “new life” or “afterlife” that Ka‘b ibn 
Zuhayr’s and al-Mutanabbi’s works adopted in the Ottoman context. 

Mana Kia has argued that a Persian “textual collective...brought forth 
the [Persianate] self” (Kia, Persianate Selves, 22). In a similar vein, 


members of the Ottoman literati may have suggested in their works that a 
reservoir of Arabic, Persian, and Turkish texts contributed to the 
constitution of an Ottoman cultural identity. In fact, Stileyman Nazif 
suggested that poets who composed these texts constituted a family that 
cared deeply about the Ottoman Empire. Both Siileyman Nazif’s Firak-1 
Trak and al-Rusafi’s “Nuwah Dijla” were about World War I, which led to 
the Ottoman Empire’s demise and the emergence of different nation-states 
throughout the Middle East. Their writers lamented the uncertainties that 
their communities would confront in the future after the Ottoman defeat in 
Iraq. Despite their similar reactions toward the Ottoman defeat, each author 
provided a different interpretation of the Arabic poetic heritage. If Firak-1 
Trak situates poets such as Ka’b ibn Zuhayr within a spiritual brotherhood 
that shows great care for the Ottoman Empire, “Nuwah Dijla” associates the 
Ottoman Empire with objects such as a crown and a flag rather than with 
poets such as al-Mutanabbi. Examining Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr’s “afterlife” in the 
Ottoman context reveals the need to flesh out the multilingual and 
multicultural character of the Ottoman literary heritage. Such an endeavor 
can generate a new literary history that can rethink and sometimes even 
move beyond categories that many critics take for granted, such as 
“Ottoman literature” and “classical Arabic literature.” 


Notes 


1.One should not conflate moderm-day Iraq with what historians have 
called Ottoman Iraq. The Ottoman Iraq consisted of three provinces, 
Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra, although some nineteenth-century Ottoman 
sources also used the term “Iraq.” Following much of the secondary 
scholarship, I sometimes use the term “Iraq” or “Ottoman Iraq” 
throughout the chapter, while remaining cognizant of the relatively recent 
coinage of these terms. 

2. Unlike his father, al-Rusafi did not know Kurdish (al-Rashid, al-Rusdfi, 
148). 


.As Nabil al-Tikriti puts it, “This Ottoman assertion of centralized 
imperial power effectively required a virtual reconquest in the early 
nineteenth century. Once this was accomplished in Baghdad with the 
expulsion of Da’ud Pasha in 1831, the imperial center stamped its 
presence over local governance, reestablishing central power one town at 
a time in Mosul, Karbala, Najaf, Basra, and Suleymaniyah” (al-Tikriti, 
“Ottoman Iraq,” 206). 

. Al-Rusafi complains that although his Turkish was not good enough, he 
would succeed in his Turkish classes at the Rtisdiye School because he 
would merely memorize for the exam without having an actual 
understanding of the content (al-Rashtdi, al-Rusdfi, 21). 

. Zeki Megamiz’s translations of Jurji Zaydan’s works include Medeniyet-i 
Islamiyye Tarihi (translation of Tarikh al-tamuddun al-islami) (1912/3— 
1914/5), Ebu Miislim-i Horasani (translation of Abu Muslim _al- 
Khurasani) (1914/5), Cihan Hatun, Fergana Giuizeli (translation of Jihan 
‘Aris Farghana) (1927), and Selahaddin-i Eyyubi ve Ismaililer 
(translation of Salah al-Din al-Ayyubi) (1927). 

. Al-Rusafi later understood that Talat Pasha did not actually want to learn 
Arabic but wanted to take lessons from him to understand al-Rusafi’s 
political views (‘Izz al-Din, 95). 

. For example, al-Rusafi’s “al-Nashid al-watani” (Homeland Anthem) (al- 
Rusafi, Diwan 1977, 5: 479-481) has intertextual references to Tevfik 
Fikret’s “Vatan Sarkis” (Homeland Anthem) (Tevfik Fikret, Rtibab-1 
Sikeste 1910/11, 305-306), just as al-Rusafi’s “FI matbakh al-dustir” (In 
the Kitchen of the Constitution) (al-Rusafi, Diwan 1977, 5: 393) includes 
intertextual references to Tevfik Fikret’s “Han-1 Yagma” (The Feast of 
Plunder) (Tevfik Fikret, Riibab-1 Sikeste 1985, 36-37). Al-Rusafi’s al- 
Ru_'ya ft bahth al-hurriya (A Dream on the Search for Freedom, 1909) 
(al-Rusafi, Athdruhu, 3: 613-646) is his translation of Namik Kemal’s 
Rtitya (Dream, 1908). 

. The 1931, 1953, and 1975 editions of al-Rusafi’s poetry collection point 
out that al-Rusafi wrote “Nuwah Dijla” as a response to a qasida poem 
by Siileyman Nazif after the Ottoman defeat in Baghdad during World 


10. 


War I (Diwan al-Rusdft 1931, 399; Diwan al-Rusdfi 1953, 420; Diwan al- 
Rusdft 1975, 3: 320). If this is the case, this poem may likely be “Dicle 
ve Ben” (The Tigris and I), one of the works compiled in Firak-1 Irak. 
Indeed, Erol Ayyildiz and Muhammad Hamid Salim analyze “Nuwah 
Dijla” as a response to “Dicle ve Ben.” Both works share similarities in 
terms of form and content. For example, Salim points out that the works 
are of similar length (451); their titles both refer to the Tigris (460); and 
they share similar themes, as both lament for Baghdad and the Tigris and 
place emphasis on the historical relationships between Baghdad and 
Anatolia (499). 


. Zuibeyde Senderin also notes that this section in Firak-1 Irak expresses 


Siileyman Nazif’s strong attachment to the vision of the Ottoman 
imperial unity that ultimately serves to protect Islam (Senderin, 
“Siileyman Nazif’in”). 

Since Siileyman Nazif refers to al-Mutanabbi and Fuzuli as “poets who 
believe in the Qur’an” or “poets who recite the Qur'an,” his work may 
also testify to the growing impact of pan-Islamism on how intellectuals 
such as Siileyman Nazif started to envision Ottoman identity and culture. 
As much of the Muslim world suffered from Western colonization and 
imperialism, many Ottoman intellectuals regarded pan-Islamism as a way 
to mobilize Muslims to fight against their enemies and create a better 
society (Karpat, The Politicization of Islam, 18). Therefore, authors like 
Siileyman Nazif foregrounded Islamic elements of the Ottoman culture. 
For example, Firak-i Irak describes Erzurum, a city in Anatolia, as “the 
castle of Islam” (Sitileyman Nazif, 21) and laments that “the enemies of 
religion” have taken over Baghdad (Siileyman Nazif, 27). Earlier 
Ottoman Turkish works also often described poets such as al-Mutanabbi 
as part of the Islamic culture, but, contrary to Firak-1 Irak, they did not 
necessarily claim that these poets showed a strict adherence to what 
many believers view as Islam’s central tenets. For example, Ziya Pasha 
(1829-1880) wrote that wine provides companionship to poets and poets 
visit taverns rather than mosques (Ziya Pasha, Mukaddime-i Harabat, 
OL), 


11. The translation of Ka‘b ibn Zuhayr’s line is by Suzanne Pinckney 
Stetkevych (The Mantle Odes, 38). 

12. The term “ayn?” can serve as a double entendre since it can also refer to 
a spring of water. 
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Ottoman Arabic works. The Reader section includes excerpts from forty 
Ottoman Arabic documents. After presenting these excerpts in their 


original language, contributors translate them to English and provide 
commentary on them. The book pays attention to hitherto-neglected 
Arabic sources and points out important language shifts in Arabic 
throughout the centuries. 

Husain, Faisal H. Rivers of the Sultan: The Tigris and Euphrates in the 

Ottoman Empire. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2021. 
Rivers of the Sultan is an environmental history of early modern Ottoman 
Iraq that uses a wide range of sources, such as the archival sources of the 
Imperial Council, cadastral surveys, and recent ethnographic data on 
subsistence strategies. Husain studies the Tigris and Euphrates together as 
a part of a unified river system rather than within the context of nation- 
states and their histories. 

Ringer, Monica M. and Etienne Charriere, eds. Ottoman Culture and the 

Project of Modernity: Reform and Translation in the Tanzimat Novel. 
London: I.B. Tauris, 2020. 
This edited volume undermines the typical view that the Ottoman Empire 
borrowed European ideas uncritically in the nineteenth century and 
examines diverse linguistic traditions, such as Greek and Armenian, of the 
late Ottoman literary networks. It will also appeal to scholars who study 
Arabic literary modernity and want to overcome the strict dichotomy 
between tradition and modernity in their analysis. 

Booth, Marilyn, ed. Migrating Texts: Circulating Translations around the 
Ottoman Mediterranean. Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2019. 
This volume examines a wide range of translations that circulated in the 
late Ottoman Empire and points out the cultural and_ linguistic 
negotiations that these translations generated. By comparing source texts 
with their translations, Migrating Texts also pays attention to the 
translators’ ideological choices. Furthermore, the volume conceives 
translation in a broad sense; therefore, it also pays attention to how late 
Ottoman writers interpreted and “translated” Western ideas and concepts. 

al-Rusafi, Ma‘raf. Atharuhu ft al-naqd wa-al-adab, edited by Dawid 
Salltiim, ‘Adil Kuttaéb Nasif al-‘Azzawi and ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Rashidi. 3 


vols. Beirut: Manshirat al-Jamal, 2014. 
This three-volume anthology is a compilation of al-Rusafi’s major prose 
writings. It is an essential guide for anyone who wants to understand al- 


Rusafi’s opinions on diverse topics, such as poetry, language, literature, 
Sufism, socialism, and Islam. 
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Introduction 


“Hattimu ‘amid al-shi'r,” the Egyptian literary critic Luwis “Awad (Lewis 
Awad, 1915-1990) begins the introduction to his collection of experimental 
poems Blutuldnd (Plutoland), first published in 1947. “Break poetry’s 
back!” he commands his readers (Awad, Blituland, 9). With these three 
words he called out for revolutionary change in the world of Arabic letters. 
For more than a thousand years, ‘amid al-shi'r, poetry’s back, had provided 
the formal base of Arabic poetry and many other poetries that interacted 
with it.! The ‘amid al-shi'r aided poetry’s oral transmission by combining 
a monorhyme and any one of sixteen standard poetic meters. Arabic is a 
language largely made up of three-letter word roots, and the root ‘ayn— 
mim—dal in the word ‘amid has to do with propping up or supporting 
something (Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v. ‘amud). From this root we 
get words like ‘umda (support; prop), ‘imdd (buttress; pole; pillar), and 
‘amud (pole; post; column). The phrase ‘amid faqri means spinal column, 
and I borrow from this usage of the term in my translation of Awad’s 


imperative. By ordering his readers to break out of the traditional metrical 
mold, Awad is calling for nothing less than an attack on poetry’s shape upon 
the page and its structure in the mind, not to mention the formal features 
that lie at the core of Arabic poetry. 

For all its provocations, Plutoland has remained relatively marginal in 
conversations about the development of Arabic poetry during the twentieth 
century. Awad’s intervention was well known enough to receive a short 
treatment in the first issue of the Journal of Arabic Literature in 1970, in an 
article by Mounah A. Khouri (1918-1996) titled “Lewis “Awad: A 
Forgotten Pioneer of the Free Verse Movement.” Khouri—himself an active 
participant in the movement of poetic renewal2—makes a strong case for 
reading the poems of Plutoland as Awad’s “cultural manifesto” (142). He 
furthermore offers a thorough treatment of the Western literary influences 
that shaped both the poems in the collection and Awad’s introduction. For 
instance, “most of the poems in the collection were composed in 
Cambridge, England, where “Awad was conducting his literary studies” 
(139). “Although each of “Awad’s main innovations may be identified with 
the underlying principles of the free verse movement he heralded,” Khouri 
informs us, “he was completely ignored by major critics of that movement” 
(143). 

I offer a continuation of Khouri’s study by taking up the original 
collection and Awad’s introduction along with the afterword Awad wrote in 
April 1988 (“After Half a Century,” “Awad, Blutildnd, 131-150). With the 
benefit of renewed scholarly interest in Arabic literature and modernity 
over the past two decades, I situate Awad’s Plutoland with regard to the 
broader development of Arabic poetic modemism, paying particular 
attention to how Awad’s formal innovations eventually became enshrined 
within the movement. I likewise address his pioneering experiments with 
incorporating modernist content in his poems. Overall, I argue that even 
though Plutoland has not been frequently cited by the Arabic modernist 
poets, it remains a key turning point in Arabic poetry of the twentieth 
century and represents several significant features of Arabic poetic 
modernism avant la lettre. Among these are Awad’s retention of certain 


sonic qualities of premodern Arabic prosody alongside mythic engagements 
that draw directly on Western modernist themes, prominent among them his 
references to T.S. Eliot’s poetry. 

Awad was born to a Coptic family in a small village near the city of al- 
Minya in Upper Egypt, and his literary interests bloomed during his 
postsecondary schooling at Fu ad I (now Cairo) University. He eventually 
traveled to Cambridge, where he matriculated at King’s College in 1938, 
only one year before the outbreak of World War II. His studies there were 
cut short by the war, at which point he decided to return to Egypt. He 
addresses the experience in detail in the book Mudhakkirat talib ba‘tha 
(Memoirs of a Scholarship Student), which he wrote in 1942 in Egyptian 
colloquial Arabic.2 ‘Awad eventually finished his graduate work at 
Princeton University, where he wrote a dissertation titled “The Theme of 
Prometheus in English and French Literature” in 1953. Although Awad is 
not primarily known for his poetic work, his presence looms large in the 
sphere of twentieth-century Arabic literature due to his roles as the literary 
editor, from the 1960s to the 1980s, of al-Ahram, the most widely circulated 
newspaper in Egypt, and as the inaugural culture editor of the revolutionary 
Egyptian regime’s daily newspaper al-Jumhuriyya (The Republic) in the 
1950s. 

Throughout his career, Awad courted controversy not only because of his 
Coptic origin but also due to his willingness to engage with, first, 
representatives of the British colonial project during his time as a university 
student, second, those of American neocolonialism following the Free 
Officers Revolution of 1952, and third, Marxist thought. He dedicated 
Plutoland to Christopher Scaife (1900-1988), one of his professors in the 
Faculty of Arts at Cairo University who was, according to the conservative 
Egyptian literary critic Mahmtd Muhammad Shakir (1909-1997), “a spy 
employed by the British Colonial Office and a brazen cultural proselytizer 
of bad manners” (Shakir, Abatil, 8).4 At times, Awad also worked with the 
Cairo office of the Franklin Book Program (FBP), a soft-power initiative of 
the United States that oversaw the translation of thousands of books from 
English into several languages of the Global South, including Arabic. Awad 


served as a consultant for the FBP on at least two occasions. While Awad 
was at Princeton, Datus C. Smith, Jr. (1907-1999), the director of Princeton 
University Press from 1942 to 1953, began working with the Franklin 
initiative, eventually resigning his post to take over as president of the FBP. 
While I have not been able to confirm whether Awad was an acquaintance 
of Smith or not, Awad provided Franklin with an “advisory memorandum” 
in the early 1950s, around the time Smith’s involvement with the 
organization began. In the memorandum, Awad cautions the FBP about 
appearing too suspicious to local Egyptians, suggesting that the initiative 
“work ‘from afar’ through local publishers and to keep any relations with 
Jewish people to a minimum” due to the majority Egyptian opinion 
regarding the foundation of Israel in 1948 (Laugesen, Taking Books, 44). 
Later, Awad also wrote a report on the works of William Faulkner to aid 
Franklin in making a choice about which of his novels to translate into 
Arabic (Haddadian-Moghaddam, “The Cultural Cold War,” 12). I do not 
mean to suggest that Awad was a spy due to his relationship with the FBP, 
though we might question his decision to assist a Western imperialist 
mission. I instead bring up these activities to show that Awad’s eagerness to 
engage with Westerners throughout his career, in combination with his 
revolutionary ideas about literature and Arabic’s literary heritage, brought 
him to the attention of the literary establishment and contributed to his 
outsized national profile in Egypt. 

The last of the three items that defined Awad’s career and made him a 
target for some is his Marxist ideology, which he makes explicit in the 1947 
introduction to Plutoland, writing in the third person: 


Ever since [Lewis Awad] returned to Egypt at the age of twenty-five, he 
has been cut off from inspiration. If he wants to write some poetry, he 
finds he cannot because Karl Marx has finished him off. From the 
myriad colors of death and life, he only sees one. Grass has turned red 
before him, the skies red, sand, water, women’s bodies, men’s words, 
and even thought itself have turned the color of blood before him. Even 
sounds, scents, and tastes have turned to red around him, as though the 


whole universe has been consumed by a terrible fire. He is content to 
live amidst this fire, for anyone who has seen the chains ripping through 
the bodies of slaves can think of nothing but red freedom. 


( Awad, Blutuland, 26—27)5 


This is just the beginning of Awad’s lifelong reflections on the 
interconnections of literature and society through a Marxist lens. Awad 
makes explicit the link between social change and literature in the pages of 
the first issue of al-Jumhiriyya, published on Monday, December 7, 1953, 
where he proclaims that 


individualist literature is over, literature that worships itself and claims 
to the people that it is art. If it hasn’t quite ended yet, then we shall 
bring it to its end. We are on the threshold of a new Egypt, and we are 
writing a literature on the path of a new life. 

Yes, a new life. We know from the mythical tradition that the Phoenix 
(al-‘angda’) burns itself up every hundred years as it gets old in order to 
have a new Phoenix emerge from the ashes. Egypt is the new Phoenix, 
and the Phoenix does not die. For this reason, we write a literature on 
the path of a new life. Whosoever writes literature on the path of a new 
life is committed (multazim). 


(Qtd. in Mijalli, Luwis ‘Awad, 105) 


Awad’s use of the term multazim is connected to the rise of literary 
commitment (iltizam) in Arabic literature during the late 1940s and early 
1950s, specifically the 1953 founding of the literary journal al-Adab by 
Suhayl Idris (1925-2008) in Beirut. Idris’s first editorial, published in 
January 1953, called for literary commitment in Arabic letters (Idris, 
“Risalat al-Adab” [al-Adab’s Message], 1—2). Debates about iltizam in the 
Arab literary world raged after Taha Husayn’s (1889-1973) introduction of 
the term as a calque on Jean-Paul Sartre’s (1905-1980) concept of 
engagement in 1947 in his journal al-Katib al-misri (The Egyptian Writer) 


(Husayn, “Muldhazat” [Editor’s Note]).6 Plutoland offers an early instance 
of Awad’s own attempt to bridge the gaps he saw between literature and 
society, between what he saw as a staid and lifeless fusha poetry that could 
not reach the masses and the denigrated but mostly ignored possibility of 
writing meaningful poetry in colloquial Egyptian ‘Gmmiyya.’? Awad 
similarly attempts to reinvigorate Arabic poetry by putting it in 
conversation with contemporary developments in European poetry 
throughout the collection, thus charting an initial course at the beginning of 
a pivotal period for Arabic poetic change. 

Plutoland is not frequently mentioned as a foundational text of Arabic 
poetic modernism, but we have ample evidence that Awad’s 1946 
introduction to the work of T.S. Eliot, also in Husayn’s The Egyptian 
Writer, was an early inspiration for the Iraqi modernist poet Badr Shakir al- 
Sayyab (1926—1964).8 As we just saw, a few years later in 1953, Awad used 
the mythical Phoenix’s rebirth as a symbol for the Arab nations that were 
emerging out of the colonial period, at the same moment that al-Sayyab and 
the other Tammiuzi poets were exploring similar themes.9 Although Awad 
developed this same motif of rebirth in his 1966 novel al-’Anqa’ (The 
Phoenix), he is rarely mentioned as a participant in the Tammiuzi 
movement, which in addition to al-Sayyab includes well-known Arab poets 
such as Adinis (b. 1930), Yusuf al-Khal (1917-1987), “Abd al-Wahhab al- 
Bayati (1926-1999), and several more. Outside of Egypt, the Tammiuzi 
poets and many others, whether knowingly or unknowingly, inhabit the new 
world that Plutoland set out to explore. 


Breaking Poetry’s Back in Plutoland 


When Awad issues his order to “break poetry’s back” in 1947, he 
announces the defining feature of Arabic poetic modernism, namely, a 
willingness to challenge premodern poetic conventions, whether in form or 
in content. “Our generation reads [Paul] Valéry [1871-1945] and T.S. Eliot 
[1888—-1965],” he declares, “and we do not read al-Buhturi [d. 897] or Abu 
Tammam [d. ca. 845 or 846]” (Awad, Blituladnd, 10). In Awad’s 


understanding, ‘amud al-shi'r represents the entire Arabic poetic tradition, 
from the earliest pre-Islamic odes to the occasional poetry of the Egyptian 
poet laureate Ahmad Shawadi (1870-1932). 

As we venture further into the first lines of Awad’s introduction, we find 
him announcing the death of “Arabic” poetry—the quotation marks are 
Awad’s. “‘Arabic’ poetry has died. It died in 1932. It died when Ahmad 
Shawai died. It died an everlasting death. It’s dead” (Awad, Blutuldnd, 9). 
If Arabic poetry is dead, what is left to break? And why does Awad put 
Arabic in scare quotes? Who killed Arabic poetry? 

By the time Awad was writing, the foundations of Arabic poetry had 
been tried, tested, shaken, and even broken as Arabic literary culture 
developed over the ages and spread across a vast swath of the Middle East 
(broadly conceived), North Africa, and al-Andalus—to say nothing of the 
worldwide movement of Islam, which carried with it the Arabic language in 
the Qur’an. Awad’s declaration of Arabic poetry’s “death” is both highly 
ironic and hyperbolic, as he envisions a future full of possibilities for poets 
still writing in Arabic but striking out into new poetic realms. In fact, later 
in his introduction, he reneges: 


poetry has not died, but Arabic poetry has. The truth of the matter is that 
Arabic poetry’s back (‘amid al-shi'r al-‘arabi) was not broken during 
our generation. Rather, it was broken in the tenth century: the Andalusis 
broke it. The truth of the matter is that Arabic poetry did not die during 
our generation. Rather, it died in the seventh century: the Egyptians 
killed it. 


( Awad, Blutiland, 10) 


As it turns out, Arabic poetry did not die with Shawq! in 1932. According 
to Awad, Arabic poetry was dead on arrival in Egypt because the poetry 
Arabic speakers in Egypt composed was different from that of the ancient 
Arabs, different from that of the poets in Arabia, Iraq, or Syria. As Arabic 
literature spread across the Near and Middle East and throughout the 


southern Mediterranean, it began a process of transaction with other cultural 
contexts and their literatures, which resulted in an ongoing dynamic 
relationship between the Arabs and the cultures with which they came into 
contact. Arabic poetry may have remained Arabic because it was composed 
in the Arabic language, but it was no longer purely Arab. “We can certainly 
say that Arabic poetry in Egypt did not die, for it was never even born 
there,” Awad elaborates, and hence the scare quotes he puts around 
“Arabic” (Awad, Blutuland, 10). Moving on to al-Andalus, where the 
Arabs arrived in the eighth century, new poetic forms such as the 
muwashshahat with their mixed-rhyme stanzas!0 and the strophic colloquial 
zajal appeared as Arabic literary forms mixed with local Christian and 
Jewish cultural production. Looking to these changes, Awad shows his 
readers that ‘amid al-shi'r had already been broken centuries ago as Arabic 
literature traveled with the Islamic conquests, came into contact with other 
traditions, and developed through its interactions with them in a continuous 
series of poetic changes that led to the modern period. 

With Plutoland, titled after the (former) planet that Clyde Tombaugh 
(1906-1997) had only recently discovered in 1930, Awad wanted to force 
Arabic poetry into the outer limits of its possibilities by adopting European 
styles wholesale, giving up the older Arabic meters, revolutionizing rhyme 
schemes, exploring the possibilities of prose poetry, and elevating 
colloquial Arabic poetry—Egyptian ‘Gmmiyya in this case—to the same 
level as literature written in “standard” Arabic fushd. This last suggestion 
did not sit well with contemporary critics, and so Awad’s call to “break 
poetry’s back” and the experimental poetry in Plutoland found no receptive 
audience in Egypt at the time. Even today, traditional poetry based on 
‘amud al-shi'r remains popular across the Arab world. 

Despite the continued resilience of traditional forms, Arabic modernist 
poetry eventually found its place, and Awad’s introduction reveals the 
difficulties the new modernists faced. He situates the new generation of 
poets who came after Shawai, which includes himself, against those who 
came before. “The battle, then,” he tells us, “is a biological one. A battle 
between the young and the old” (Awad, Blittuiland, 15). More than this, 


however, the young generation’s eagerness to engage with European poetry 
opened up new poetic vistas, just as the Andalusi poets invented new poetic 
forms out of the cultural mixing they experienced in premodern Europe. 
“The Europeans,” Awad writes admiringly, “have understood how to reject 
the ancients, and they have renewed life with innovative melodies” (Awad, 
Blutiland, 21). He further argues that the new generation of Arabic poets 
must do the same thing with their tradition by giving up the premodern 
monorhyme, going beyond the sixteen standard Arabic poetic meters, and 
focusing on the unity of the entire poem rather than single lines (Awad, 
Blutuland, 21, 24). By tuming to earlier instances of cultural contact 
between the Arabs and others, first in Egypt and later in al-Andalus, Awad 
highlights the foundational role that intercultural transactions played in the 
development of Arabic literature and makes the case for his generation’s 
contemporary engagement with European literature. Although Plutoland 
may not have successfully instigated the poetic revolution Awad wanted, 
his introduction locates the primary impetus for Arabic poetry’s 
development at the margins of the Arab world in its interactions with other 
cultures, languages, peoples, and places: first Egypt, then al-Andalus, and 
finally the Europe of Valéry and Eliot. Plutoland thus represents a crucial 
instance of a broader trend in postwar Arabic poetry that combined serious 
engagements of European poetic developments with thoughtful returns to 
the premodern Arabic poetic tradition—the balancing of which defines the 
contours of Arabic modernism. 


Lewis Awad’s Plutoland 


With the overall situation of postwar Arabic poetry in mind, we can now 
take up the story of Plutoland’s initial publication and its contents. Awad 
gives an account of how the collection came to be published in the 1988 
afterword, where he writes: 


After I got settled in Egypt again [following his return from the United 
Kingdom in 1940], I put together my collection Plutoland, based on a 


typewritten version, and several copies made their way around some 
young writers at the University and outside of it during the rest of the 
war. At the end of the war in 1945, I decided to publish it. I had to add 
an introduction explaining the logic of the collection, so I wrote this 
manifesto or “proclamation” (bayan), which carried the name “Break 
Poetry’s Back.” During the early parts of 1947, I published Plutoland at 
my Own expense in one thousand copies printed on [cheap] satin paper 
and 250 copies on high-quality paper. The printing cost me around 
eighty guineas if my memory does not fail me. Each copy’s print cost 
was ten girsh. I do not believe that I needed a distributor for this 
printing because my friends and other young intellectuals interested in 
the new poetry (al-shi'r al-jadid) undertook its distribution. Each one of 
them received ten copies from me to sell or give away to others they 
knew, and not a year passed before I made back everything I had spent. 


( Awad, Blutuland, 133-134) 


Khouri helpfully outlines the contents. Plutoland “consists of a critical 
introduction, which explains [Awad’s] theories, and of twenty-nine poems 
dealing with social and individual themes, fourteen of them written in 
literary Arabic and fifteen in Egyptian colloquial (Khouri, “Lewis “Awad,” 
138-139). Awad’s poetic experiments (tajarib, sg. tajriba) in Plutoland are 
wide-ranging, from narrative poems to the ballad to sonnets, and more. The 
poems in Plutoland represent a wide range of literary influences, from 
Shakespeare to Keats to Eliot in the English tradition, and from Greek myth 
to Verlaine and Valéry on the Continent, among many others. I will address 
three poems, in part or in full, that not only give a general picture of the 
overall collection but also highlight the features of Plutoland that we find in 
later modernist Arabic poetry. 

The first of these is the second in the collection, “al-Hubb ft San Lazar” 
(“Love in Saint-Lazare’’), a long fushd poem titled after the famous Parisian 
train station that encapsulates Awad’s intention to work across Arabic and 
European poetry in the collection. Awad highlights the fact that the poem is 


a result of Eliot’s influence when he writes, “It is a product of my worship 
of T.S. Eliot during the days of my youth” (Awad, Blutiland, 138). (On 
Awad’s overall reception of Eliot, see Muhammad Shahin, “Kayfa istaqbala 
Luwis ‘Awad Iliyit?” [al-Mashri’ al-thaqgdafi, 459-473]). Like The Waste 
Land, “Love in Saint-Lazare” draws on Greek myth and a wide variety of 
medieval and contemporary drama, music, and literature, including but not 
limited to the Odyssey, biblical narrative, Puccini’s (1858-1924) La 
Bohéme (1896), and versions of the story of Don Juan such as Mozart’s 
(1756-1791) Don Giovanni (1787), Lord Byron’s (1788-1824) Don Juan 
(1824), and George Bernard Shaw’s (1856-1950) Man and Superman 
(1904). The poetic persona first imagines himself to be a modern Odysseus 
and then a Don Juan after he falls in love with a woman he meets. The poet 
assumes her to be Penelope, and she later introduces herself as Mary 
Magdalene. 

The poem opens in Victoria Station in London, where the persona is 
waiting for a train to carry him to Paris. I give the poem exactly as it 
appears in Plutoland, including the Egyptian printing convention that 
sometimes leaves the dots off of the ya’ and the ta’ marbiuta. 
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( Awad, Blituland, 57-58) 
At Victoria Station, I sat holding a spindle. 
It was the spindle of Odysseus. 


(Forgive me, reader, for the change involved). 
I saw them, I saw them, the dwellers on the Argosy, mostly 
women wearing trousers and rubber shoes. 
As for us, that is, you, Alfred Prufrock and myself, we have 
spindles with which to while away our time. Between threads, 
we raise our eyes to the waves on the horizon, in the hope 
that they might be bearing the Argosy, 
and in the morning, when the wave on the horizon becomes the 
wave on the shore, we might see the face of happiness. 
I sat holding my spindle waiting for the unknown Penelope. 
Did Penelope come to platform eight? 
No, Penelope did not come to platform number eight. 
(Translation: Khouri and Algar, An Anthology, 141) 
Eliot’s poetic style in The Waste Land influences Awad’s combination of the 
quotidian and high literature in these lines, as his persona flashes between 
the modern scene before him in the train station and others from Greek 
myth.!1 Awad directly references Eliot when the persona places himself 
alongside the reader and Alfred Prufrock, all three of whom hold their own 
spindles in an inversion of the Odysseus myth as they await not only 
Penelope but also, in a mix of different Greek myths, Jason’s Argonauts. By 
eschewing the ‘amid al-shi'r, Awad uses the formal freedom he finds to 
explore the theme of the poem as he likes. The irregular lines have no 
metrical basis and no end rhyme (or internal rhyme for that matter), and 
other than the line breaks they resemble prose. While Awad calls the poem 
“an experiment in prose poetry” (Awad, Blutuland, 25), elements of 
premodern Arabic prosody continue to haunt its rhythms. Consider the next 
section, which narrates the arrival of the train in the station after the fateful 
meeting of the persona and his beloved. My translation of the lines follows. 
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( Awad, Blutuland, 62-63) 


All of this, and the train 

clogs my throat with soot. 

Calling out, “tam ta tam, tam ta tam, ta tam.” 
A beautiful tafila, and the poet is deaf [to it]. 
Beware, beware, ask Mozart 

ask Lord Byron, ask Mozart 

and she listens to the train 

as my face flushes red. 

“Do not listen to it,” I said, 

“T am a Saint to it, 

a halo of my Lord’s light 

ever since I devoted my love to it.” 

The sound of the train went on. 

“Tam ta ta, watch out: tam ta tam, beware 
tam ta tam, ask, ta tam, Mozart 

ask Lord Byron, ta tam, ask Mozart.” 


Despite his definition of “Love in Saint-Lazare” as a prose poem, we find 
resonances of a meter from conventional premodern Arabic poetry. The line 


that translates “Calling out (hatifan), ‘tam ta tam, tam ta tam, ta tam’” has 


the following metrical representation in Arabic: fa‘ilun fa ‘ilun fa ‘ilun fail, 
or ~ / ~ / ~ /~~ in Western scansion. The first three feet fit exactly 
into the mutadarik meter, one of the sixteen meters accepted in premodern 
Arabic prosodic science (‘ilm al-‘aruid).!2 The scene is a modern parallel to 
the (likely apocryphal) story about the prosodist al-Khalil ibn Ahmad al- 
Farahidi’s (d. between 777 and 791) inventing the science of ‘arid after 
hearing the rhythmic sounds of blacksmiths’ hammers in a Basran market. 
As he walked through the hubbub, he recognized a series of long and short 
syllables that matched the already extant meters of Arabic poetry and was 
inspired to create a system of analysis for them (Wild, “Zur Geschichte,” 
11-16). In Awad’s poem, however, the implied poet finds an appealing, 
“beautiful” Arabic rhythm matched in the sounds of train wheels on the 
tracks in a combination of past and present that we find throughout 
modernist literature more broadly. In this case, the metrics twin the old 
Arabic ‘arid with a harbinger of modemity in the train’s clacking.!3 Just a 
few lines before the section I cited above, Awad subtly paves the way for 
the ‘arid to emerge in a line that goes, “sa’altu ’l-majhilata wa-l-qitaru 
‘ala khababin” (“I asked the unknown woman [the beloved] as the train 
trotted along”) (Awad, Blutiland, 61). The word I have translated as 
“trotted along” is “khabab,” an alternative name for the mutadarik meter 
that reflects its “ambling” or “trotting” rhythm (Lane, Arabic-English 
Lexicon, s.v. khabab; Creswell, “Nazik al-Mala ika,” 72). Furthermore, we 
find three mutadarik feet at the end of the line, starting from “wa-l-qitaru,” 
that go like so using Western scansion: ~ /~~ /~~ . Several lines later 
we again find the mutadarik’s traces in a repeating “tam ta tam.” Once the 
persona becomes embarrassed after making overtures to the woman, the 
meter breaks apart into prose again with no discernible Arabic metrical 
base: “‘Tam ta ta, watch out: tam ta tam, beware / tam ta tam, ask, ta tam, 
Mozart.’” The prosodic past of Arabic poetry appears only as a flash before 
becoming lost once more in a swirl of disjointed poetic feet mixed in with 
European names, yet Awad uses the moment to highlight new connections 
between poetry and modern life. 


Here too, another implied poet—not the Odysseus/Don Juan persona 
who speaks elsewhere—steps into the poem to metapoetically assess the 
rhythm when he says, “A beautiful taf‘tla, and the poet is deaf [to it].” The 
word “taf ila” means a poetic foot in Arabic, and the implied poet points 
out the balance between the repeating pattern of the mutadarik feet in the 
previous line and the sound of the train, the congruity of poetry and life. 
Eventually “taf‘tla poetry” would become the primary arena for modernist 
experimentation, as shown in Nazik al-Mala ika’s (1923-2007) influential 
study Qadaya al-shi'r al-mu‘dsir (Issues in Contemporary Poetry), which 
appeared in 1962. “Love in Saint-Lazare,” therefore, introduces a poetic 
method that would later become foundational within the movement years 
before other poets began using similar techniques. 

“Love in Saint-Lazare’s” frenetic movement from one literary reference 
to another and overall lack of coherent structuring elements like rhyme and 
meter might be seen as poetic defects, especially if we were to consider it in 
terms of al-Mala’ika’s strict requirements for a single repeated meter in 
taf'ila poetry. However, the rough nature of the poem shows it to be 
participating in the broader movement of modernism beyond the Arab 
world. Daniel Albright describes The Waste Land as a “jagged” poem when 
he writes of its difficulty and eclecticism: “The edges of [Eliot’s] stories are 
jagged, not carefully filed down” (Putting Modernism Together, 242). In 
fact, if we consider the move from the regular columns of premodern 
Arabic poetry to the lines of varying length found in Awad’s poem, they do 
appear “jagged” and disjointed, and the lack of rhyme only highlights this 
impression further. 

Another poem that plays with the taf‘ila form that other critics have 
previously noted is “Kayriydlisun” (“Kyrie Eleison”) ( Awad, Blutuldnd, 
80-81), the tenth in the collection. In it, Awad builds a “pyramid” out of 
poetic feet, again using the taf ila technique. Both Salma Khadra Jayyusi 
(1926-2023) and Khouri understand the poem to be a precursor to later 
taf ila poetry, and Khouri explains, “Underlying this experiment is the shift 
from the traditional bayt [line] to the taf ilah as the basic unit” (Trends and 
Movements, 548-550; “Lewis “Awad,” 142). To show how this works, I 


give the first stanza of the poem in Arabic, followed by Khouri and Hamid 
Algar’s (b. 1940) translation and my metrical representation of the lines in 
Arabic scansion with the repeating foot mustafilun and its variant 
mutaf ilun from the rajaz “trembling” meter( ~ and~ ~~ in Western 
scansion) (Wright, Grammar, 362). 
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Lord, o Lord, 
Lord, o Lord, 
The sorrows of this planet 
Weigh down my childlike heart. 
Disaster upon disaster, hidden in my breast, 
A thorn in my eyelid, with lances for eyelashes, 
That draw out of my proud eye meager tears in a poison 
trickle, 
Unleash on my heart a fire of leaping, hovering flame. 
Lord, o Lord, Lord, o Lord, Lord, o Lord, Lord, o Lord, Lord, 
o Lord 
I shed the tears of others, for their sake, while those of 
yesterday yet remain. 
(Translation: Khouri and Algar; Khouri, “Lewis “Awad,” 
141)14 


Mutaf ilun 

mutaf ilun 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 

mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 

mutaf ilun mutaf ilun mutaf ilun mutaf ilun mutaf ilun 
mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun mustaf ilun 


While the pyramidal form of the poem comes across easily in English, 
another formal feature found in the Arabic is lost in Khouri and Algar’s 
translation. Although Awad moves away from the ‘amid al-shir by 
depending on the taf‘ila as his formal basis rather than the line, the entire 
poem—not just the first stanza found here—retains a monorhyme, on ba’. It 
is understandable that both Jayyusi and Khouri focus on the innovation 
Awad makes with the taf ‘ila, but it is worth noting that the poem employs a 
monorhyme because it is yet another example of ‘amid al-shir’s 
persistence in Plutoland, despite Awad’s intentions to “break poetry’s back” 
with the collection. These instances of formal sublation are not limited to 
Plutoland but can be found throughout later modernist Arabic poetry too. 
They are key to understanding the movement not as an offshoot of 
European modernism but rather as an authentic instance of modernism that 
has its own formal and thematic interests, concerns that bring together other 
modernist poetic traditions such as those found in Persian, Turkish, Urdu, 
and other Islamicate languages but do not also extend back to the West. 

Yet Plutoland does delve into one specific area of modern Arabic poetry 
that stands out from those that other Arab modernists eventually began 
exploring: the possibilities for serious poetic engagements with colloquial 
Egyptian ‘Gmmiyya. Take for instance the poem “Malediction”—Awad 
gives the title in English and the body of the poem is in Egyptian colloquial. 


I present the full poem as it appears in Arabic followed by my English 
translation. 
Malediction 
cowl 999 Law panto>. 
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( Awad, Blituland, 124)15 
Malediction 
In the fifty skies over my head 
there’s no god to listen to me. 
Give me any church 
and I will crush it under my sandal. 
Lord forgive me 
or the curse will come back to me. 


Of most interest to us is how Awad combines his use of colloquial Egyptian 
Arabic with outwardly blasphemous content. By using colloquial Arabic, 
Awad represents his wider aspiration to challenge orthodoxies, whether 
linguistic, religious, or a combination of the two. Unlike in later modernist 
Arabic poetry, Egyptian colloquial Arabic plays a key role in Awad’s 
literary project and sets it apart from the general trend of Arabic modernism 
after Plutoland. 

Awad wrote the above vernacular poem on April 14, 1940. His long 
literary engagement with Egyptian ‘Gmmiyya thus began during his years at 
Cambridge and continued until the end of his career. And it was his 
readiness to treat ‘Gmmiyya as a literary language that most raised the ire of 
his critics in Egypt and found little purchase among Arab modernists 
outside of Egypt. Continuing past his comments on the “death” of Arabic 
poetry in his 1947 introduction to Plutoland, he elaborates on what 
happened to “Arabic” poetry in Egypt in his characteristically hyperbolic 
manner. “As for the Egyptians,” he tells us, “they broke the rules of both 


poetry and language. Whosoever doubts that Arabic poetry lived a strange 
life in Egypt, let him explain how Egypt failed to produce a single Arabic 
poet of any merit between the seventh and twentieth centuries” (Awad, 
Blutuland, 11-12). Yet Awad does not at all mean that Egypt produced no 
poets, only that the language of Egypt’s poets was not Arabic but Egyptian. 
This division, in Awad’s opinion, occurs because “the Egyptians did not 
look to the Qurashi Arabic language the way an organism considers its 
food. Instead, they created their own language for themselves, its roots 
Qurashi but differing from pure Arabic in terms of its alphabet, grammar, 
and morphology, and in the formulations of its words and metrics (‘arud)” 
( Awad, Blutuland, 12). 

Awad sets up this distinction in order to approach Arabic diglossia—the 
perceived split between the “standard” formal register of Arabic and the 
spoken dialects—“[a]s a comparatist,” Khouri explains. “Awad discovered 
in western literature a pattern to guide him in his first projected experiment. 
The emergence of a new Italian language freed from the established norms 
of Latin encouraged him to try to evolve a new quality of vernacular poetry 
that would not be obscured or ignored by the elite” (“Lewis “Awad,” 139- 
140). Now we can make sense of Plutoland’s subtitle, wa-qasa ‘id ukhra 
min shir al-khdssa (And Other Poems from the Poetry of the Elite). Not 
only are Awad’s experiments meant to bring European poetic forms into 
Arabic, but he also intended for them to raise Arabic poetry written in the 
vernacular to the level of adab, respectable literature. 

In his explanation of the experiments found in Plutoland, Awad writes 
that, while studying “the basics of the Italian language” in Cambridge, “his 
attention was drawn to the fact that the distance between the Holy Latin 
language and its decadent Italian dialect (lahjatiha al-munhatta al-itdaliyya) 
was even less than the distance between the Holy Arabic language (al-lugha 
al-‘arabiyya al-mugaddasa) and its decadent Egyptian dialect [...]. He was 
struck by the Egyptians’ insistence on the Holy Language. The results of 
this surprise are the colloquial experiments in this collection” (Awad, 
Blutuland, 15). Awad employs a vocabulary inspired by Nahda-era “Arab 
Renaissance” debates about the so-called “Age of Decadence,” the ‘Asr al- 


Inhitat, by referring to both the Italian and the Arabic vernaculars as 
“munhatta.”!6 However, rather than making a distinction between the 
“decadent” dialects and the formal variety of either Italian or Arabic, 
Awad’s comparison is instead aimed at inserting Arabic vernacular cultural 
production into the realm of “elite” literature. 

But the consequences of such an approach also flow into the religious 
realm, and this is where Awad found the most resistance to his project 
within Egypt. When he brought up the idea with friends upon his return 
from Cambridge, “he found himself thrown into the middle of a debate, 
nearly even rebuked [...]. His friends quickly made him understand that it 
was a touchy matter because it had to do, firstly, with religion” (Awad, 
Blutuland, 16). “According to his critics, ‘the use of the Egyptian 
vernacular as a vehicle for writing might end in a century or two with the 
Qur an being translated into the vernacular as the New Testament had been 
translated from Latin into the modern European languages’” (Awad, 
Blitiland, 16; translation in Khouri, “Lewis “Awad,” 140). Consequently, 
Awad’s sociohistorical, comparative project in Plutoland came up against 
questions of language, the Divine, and the Quran, which limited the 
collection’s influence in Egypt due to a significant backlash in the pages of 
the national press, literary journals, and elsewhere (see Kishk, al-Ghazw al- 
fikri [The Intellectual Invasion]; Mijalli, Luwis ‘Awad; al-Naqqash, al- 
In‘izdliyyun ft misr [The Isolationists in Egypt]; and Shakir, Abatil wa- 
asmar, 7-8, 479, and passim). 


Modernist Arabic Poetry after Plutoland 


While Egyptian literary critics largely considered Plutoland’s innovations to 
be too radical in the years immediately following its publication, the Iraqi 
modernist pioneers Nazik al-Mala ika and Badr Shakir al-Sayyab found an 
audience that responded favorably to what they came to call al-shi'r al- 
hurr, literally “free verse,” or, in a noteworthy parallel to Awad’s use of the 
word in “Love in Saint-Lazare,” taf ila poetry.!” In the very same year that 
Awad published Plutoland in Egypt, this new generation of Iraqi poets had 


already begun exploring new poetic avenues with their compositions, which 
still followed many premodern rules. Al-Mala ika released her first poem 
with modernist metrics, “al-Kulira” (“Cholera”) in 1947, and al-Sayyab’s 
first modernist poem “Hal kana hubban?” (“Was It Love?”) followed soon 
after (al-Mala ‘ika, al-A‘mal, 1: 498-500; al-Sayyab, al-A’mal, 81). By 
1950, Arabic modernist poetry had gained a strong foothold in Iraq. The 
Iragis provided a theoretical and formal basis for their poetry that remained 
rooted in the Arabic tradition, perhaps even more than Awad had initially 
envisioned. The Iraqis changed the shape of the poem on the page by 
making the poetic foot (still based on the feet of premodern Arabic poetry) 
the basis of their poetic rhythms rather than the entire line, just as Awad did 
in several of the Plutoland poems. But because they did not call for their 
contemporaries to completely break away from ‘amid al-shi'r, their poems, 
and not ‘Awad’s experiments in Plutoland, provided the primary models for 
the new poetry that soon followed them in other Arab countries.18 

Awad too, in the afterword of Plutoland, comments on the new metrics 
of the modernist movement: 


In the entire Arab East, the new prosody flourished after the publication 
of Plutoland and then withered along the same lines. In Iraq, Nazik al- 
Mala ‘ika began her movement in 1947, and Badr Shakir al-Sayyab and 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Bayati followed her. In the Levant, the schools of 
Adiinis and the one that formed around the journal Shir (Muhammad 
al-Maghit [1934-2006], Ytisuf al-Khal, [Shawqi] Abi Shaqra [b. 
1935], etc.) bloomed, and in Egypt there was “Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sharqawi [1920-1987], the first among the rebels, with his poem “From 
an Egyptian Father to President Truman,” which he followed for twenty 
years with his versified dramatic works. After him were Salah “Abd al- 
Sabir [1931-1981], Ahmad ['Abd al-Mu'ti] Hijazi [b. 1935], Amal 
Dunqul [1940-1983], Muhammad [Ibrahim] Abu Sinna [b. 1937], and 
[Muhammad] ‘Afifi Matar [1935-2010], etc. Perhaps the beating pulse 
of the new metrics remains in the Levant with the innovative work of 
Mahmid Darwish [1941-2008] and Samth al-Qasim [1939-2014]. 


(Awad, Blitiland, 145-146) 


While the metrical and thematic steps forward that Awad took with 
Plutoland eventually made their way, either directly or indirectly, across the 
Arab world, Awad’s contribution to the modernist movement has gone 
mostly unrecognized except in rare cases.!9 This is likely because Awad’s 
wider literary engagements focused on issues of national, rather than 
transnational, interest, unlike the poets and writers who coalesced around 
the better-known modernist projects of al-Khal and Adinis’s Shir journal 
or Tawfiq Sayigh’s (1923-1971) Hiwar magazine in Beirut.29 The calls for 
breaking away from the ‘amid al-shi'r issued from Beirut have, by now, 
become much more visible within the critical tradition.2! I would suggest 
that this happened, on the one hand, for the following reasons. First, these 
calls came later, after poets had already been experimenting with new 
poetic forms in Arabic for over a decade. Second, state involvement in 
cultural issues may play some role as well. The Egyptian state under Gamal 
Abdel Nasser (1918-1970; r. 1954-1970) (and then Anwar Sadat [1918— 
1981; r. 1970-1981] and Hosni Mubarak [1928—2020; r. 1981—2011]) was 
highly involved with cultural production, whereas the confessional system 
in Lebanon, established following the National Pact of 1943, did not lend 
itself to the same level of government involvement in the cultural sphere. 
Robyn Creswell has recently shown that in contrast to Egypt, where 
“Egyptian intellectuals did much of their work within the orbit of 
government institutions,” Lebanon, and Beirut more specifically, offered “a 
refuge in the postwar period” where “a weak state went hand in hand with 
an open economy” (Creswell, City of Beginnings, 27).22 

Awad, on the other hand, turned his attention inward to Egypt following 
his multiple returns from abroad.23 He was, in comparison to the modernists 
in Beirut, more interested in the development of a national Egyptian 
literature based within the colloquial language, hence the lack of attention 
to him beyond the borders of Egypt later in his career. As but one example, 
in a short piece collected in the book Dirasat adabiyya (Literary Studies) 
that was published the year Awad died, he looks to Salah Jahin (1930— 


1986), renowned author of rubd‘iyyat quatrains in Egyptian colloquial, as 
the “Amir shu‘ara’ al-’ammiyya” (“Prince of Colloquial Poets”). The 
phrase plays on the term for Egypt’s poet laureate, Amir al-shu‘arad’ (The 
Prince of Poets), which was used for Ahmad Shawgji, the poet with whom 
Awad says “Arabic” poetry died (Awad, Dirdsat adabiyya, 159). 


Conclusion: Looking Back at Plutoland 


Since the publication of Plutoland in 1947, the prosodic revolution has 
occurred, and it remains with us today. Its greatest spread in Egypt was 
between 1950 and 1970, especially during the sixties. That is, it ripened 
in Egypt in the shadow of Nasser’s revolution. After Nasser left power, 
the movement for freeing prosody passed, just as the movement for 
freeing the poor and the wretched of the earth faded away. I am only 
bearing witness to phenomena, not passing judgment on them. Since 
1970, that is, since the Sadatian apostasy and the reinvigoration of 
capitalism, there has been a return to traditional Khalilian prosody, the 
unity of the line, and rhyme. 


( Awad, Blitiland, 145) 


Awad makes clear the connection of politics and literature in his 1988 
afterword, describing the initial period following the Revolution of 1952 as 
a time of innovation and experimentation, a literary revolution that 
paralleled the political one. With Nasser’s death in 1970 and the ascendance 
of the “Sadatian apostasy”—Awad uses the Islamic term al-ridda—the 
movement toward a freer poetry, to Awad’s mind, lost pace. Awad thus 
makes a direct link between the institution of neoliberal policies under 
Sadat’s Infitah opening of the Egyptian economy that weakened Nasser’s 
Arab socialist project and a reactionary turn back to traditional verse forms. 
The neoliberalization of Egypt also has an unfortunate parallel in Lebanon’s 
descent into civil war in 1975 and the end of what Creswell terms Beirut’s 
postwar trente glorieuses (City of Beginnings, 22). 


In Awad’s case, the reality of Nasser’s rule was more complicated than 
he makes it out to be in his reflections. Awad was himself imprisoned a few 
times under Nasser due to his affiliation with the communists (see Ghali 
Shukri’s [1935-1998] contribution to Luwis ‘Awad: mufakkiran, 98, and 
Elsisi, “Mu'tagal Machine,” 76, 190). Awad’s selective memory thus 
highlights the role that narrativizing the past might play in how certain 
histories are received. My hope is that this study has shown how Plutoland 
laid the groundwork for later modernist innovations both in Awad’s detailed 
introduction and in a few of the poems themselves. We have likewise seen 
how Awad’s championing of Egyptian colloquial Arabic as a literary 
medium reflects an inward turn of his attention to national matters, thus 
limiting the appeal of Plutoland’s broader project beyond Egypt’s borders. 

Plutoland blazed a metrical and thematic trail that the later Arabic 
modernists ended up following, but they ignored Awad’s arguments in favor 
of serious poetic production in ‘Gdmmiyya. In the end, it may have been 
Awad’s devotion to Egyptian nationalism, of which his valorization of 
‘ammiyya was emblematic, that limited Plutoland’s influence beyond the 
borders of Egypt. The form of “Kyrie Eleison” displays this remarkable 
dynamic in miniature. The new taf ila form that Awad introduces in place 
of the bayt offers the initial building block taken up by the Iraqis and then 
the rest of the modernists across the Arab world. Yet at the same time, 
Awad uses this taf‘ila block to shape his poem into a pyramid, the most 
obvious symbol for Egyptian nationalism that one could choose. 

Still, we can also recognize how many of Plutoland’s metrical 
innovations and its author’s ability to directly engage with European poetic 
forms and themes became standard parts of Arabic poetic modernism in the 
ensuing years. There is solid evidence that Plutoland circulated among 
writers and intellectuals outside of Egypt, and it is fairly certain that Awad’s 
other writing about English literature in particular was read by modernist 
innovators like al-Sayyab. As Awad puts it, “Despite [Plutoland’s] volcanic 
nature, perhaps the most truthful description is that its influence was like 
that of water running underground, flowing and rumbling without being 
seen” (Awad, Blutuland, 137-138). Accordingly, my goal has been to 


situate Plutoland within the broader history of Arabic modernist poetry and 
criticism so that we might better understand Awad’s innovative ideas as part 
of the conversations that went on about literary change in the Arab world 
during the postwar period. While European modernism developed out of the 
shocks of World War I, modernism in the Arab world is largely a product of 
World War II and the massive changes to the international order that 
followed, including the founding of Israel and loss of Palestine in 1948. 
Plutoland deserves our attention as an early example of Arabic poetic 
modernism that bridges the interwar and postwar world orders as much as it 
crosses back and forth between European modernism and the Arabic 
modernist movement. 


Notes 


1. Earlier critics of Arabic poetry conceived of the poem as a tent held up 
by a central pole, the ‘amid. The phrase ‘amid al-shi r translates literally 
as “the tent pole of poetry” and figuratively as “the accepted conventions 
of poetry” (Fakhreddine, 72, 71). Fakhreddine quotes the critic al-Amidi 
(d. ca. 897), who originally coined the phrase “‘amiud al-shi'r” in al- 
Muwazana (The Balance, 8-9). On al-Amidi, the ‘amid al-shi‘r, and 
their place in his critical work on the Abbasid poet Abu Tammam, see 
also Stetkevych (Abu Tammam, 49-89). 

2. Khouri, as the Palestinian intellectual and writer Jabra Ibrahim Jabra 
(1919-1994) who lived in exile in Baghdad reminds us, translated T-S. 
Eliot’s essay “Tradition and the Individual Talent” into Arabic during the 
1950s (Jabra, “Modern Arabic Literature,” 82). 

3. Awad did not initially publish this account, and it was lost until 1965 
when a typewritten copy reemerged. Awad almost immediately published 
a first edition with Mu’assasat Riz al-Yisuf after retrieving the 
manuscript from the person who had found it, a minor book publisher in 
Alexandria. The 1991 edition I have consulted includes a long 
introduction by “Awad himself that situates the text within his early 
literary development and outlines his position on the viability of 


ul 


Egyptian colloquial as a literary language (5-19). Although it is beyond 
the bounds of this study, it would be worthwhile to address Awad’s 
Memoirs as a twentieth-century version of Rifa'a Rafi al-Tahtawi’s 
(1801-1873) Takhlis al-ibriz ft talkhis bariz (An Imam in Paris; 1826— 
1831), which covers his time in France on an educational delegation sent 
by the Ottoman governor of Egypt Muhammad ‘Ali (1769-1849). On 
Awad’s other autobiographical writing see Nur al-Din, Siyar al- 
mufakkirin (Biographies of Intellectuals), 63—89. 


. Shakir denounces Awad’s literary project in Plutoland and elsewhere in a 


sustained attack across fifty-five articles published in the journals al- 
Risdla (The Message) and al-Thaqdfa (Culture) from 1964 to 1965, 
which were eventually collected along with pieces on other topics in 
Abatil wa-asmar (Absurdities and Chats). On Awad’s various “literary 
battles,” cf. also Nasim Mijalli’s Luwis ‘Awad wa-ma ‘arikuh al-adabiyya 
(Lewis Awad’s Literary Battles) and Hilmi Muhammad al-Qa‘tid, Luwis 
‘Awad: al-ustura wa-l-hagiqa (Lewis Awad: the Myth and the Truth). 


. Cf. Isstaif’s translation of the same paragraph (“Going Beyond,” 115). 
. For a thorough history of the development of literary commitment in the 


Arab world, see Klemm and al-Attabi. 


. Isstaif argues that Awad’s attempts to “reconcile” idealism, rationalism, 


and materialism in his broader project ultimately fail (“Going Beyond,” 
140). 


. Awad’s article, titled “T.S. Iliyut,” appears in the May 1946 issue. “The 


article about Eliot,” Terri DeYoung adds, “was probably the most 
influential of [a series of articles on recent English writers] in that it 
introduced modernist ideas about poetry and T.S. Eliot’s poems in 
particular to an audience in the Arab world that had hitherto only heard 
the vaguest rumors about this movement and its members” (Placing the 
Poet, 68-69). 


. Tammuz, or Adonis, was an ancient Mesopotamian deity who died each 


year and came back to life (Frazer, The Golden Bough, Ch. 32: 
www.bartleby.com/196/79.html). The Tammiuzi modernist Arab poets 
rose to prominence in the 1950s. 


10. 


11. 


i. 


Awad’s view of the muwashshahat matches that of Salma Khadra 
Jayyusi, who sees them as a “link in the chain of experimentation with 
the form of the Arabic poem” (Trends and Movements, 556). 

Eliot’s poem alternately includes instances of high literature like the 
Bible, Shakespeare’s plays, and the Upanishads alongside snippets of 
everyday language, popular music, and current events during and after 
World War I. For example, the opening section of the poem reflects on 
ancient myths of death and rebirth and their connection to the passage of 
seasons before turning to a foggy London morning scene and declaring, 
“A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, / I had not thought death 
had undone so many” (Eliot, Annotated Waste Land, 59). Eliot’s own 
notes on the poem cite Dante’s Inferno, which includes the lines, “such a 
long stream / of people, that I would not have thought / that death had 
undone so many,” which Dante exclaims after he initially enters Hell 
(Eliot, Annotated Waste Land, 71 and 84). 

Elsewhere in Plutoland, Awad claims to have invented a new meter in 
the two poems “Md fa ‘alat al-shams bi-I-sha ‘ir’ (“What the Sun Did to 
the Poet”) and “Md fa‘ala al-qamar bi-l-sha ‘ir’ (“What the Moon Did to 
the Poet”) (Awad, Blutiland, 84, 86). In the introduction he wrote in 
1947, Awad elaborates, “They say that there are sixteen meters and that 
these sixteen meters encompass all the music that exists. Luwis “Awad 
does not believe these words, because he knows that there are meters 
found in English and French that are not found in Arabic. Therefore, he 
has tried to create a new meter [...]: fa ilun fa ilun fa ‘ilun, etc.” (Awad, 
Blutuland, 20). At a 1990 conference held in Awad’s honor in Cairo, 
several participants addressed the role of metrics, including the 
mutadarik (in an alternate voweling as mutadarak), in Plutoland, among 
them the poet Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu'ti Hijazi. Hijazi explains, however, 
that “it is not correct when [Awad] says that he created a new meter 
(bahran jadidan), taking it from English and French and using the 
prosodic foot fa ilun, because fa ‘ilun is exactly the same as the sixteenth 
Arabic meter, the one called al-khabab or al-mutadarak. Al-Akhfash [d. 
793] is the one who came across it, for his teacher al-Khalil had not 


Lo. 


14. 


lisp 


16. 


discovered it prior to that. For this reason, it is called al-mutadarak [‘the 
one discovered later’]. In the end, this meter that Dr. Lewis was talking 
about is an Arabic meter” (Luwis ‘Awad: mufakkiran, 133-134). For 
more on the mutadarik meter, see Wright (Grammar, 365), and for a 
further explanation of Awad’s position on the ‘aruid and musicality in 
Arabic poetry along with a critical reading of Awad’s metrical 
knowledge, see Hilal (Luwis ‘Awad: al-radikali alladhi baha bi-sirrih li- 
l-nar [Lewis Awad: the Radical Who Revealed His Secret to the Flame], 
228-240). 

My reading diverges somewhat from ‘Azza Badr’s in “Blitiland wa- 
qasidat al-nathr” (Plutoland and the Prose Poem), where she argues that 
“Awad thus discovers another music in the sound of the train that plays a 
tune we are not used to translating into ‘arid metrics and new rhythms 
[...]” (al-Mashri’ al-thagdfi, 357). I rather think that Awad finds the 
correlation of meter and the train clacking natural. 

Khouri and Algar opt for “Lord, o Lord” to translate “abi, abi” 
throughout the poem. A literal translation would be, “My Father, my 
Father,” thus suggesting either a Christian poetic persona or Christ 
himself as the speaker. The lines with “abi, abr’ stand out because they 
employ the variant foot mutaf ilun whereas the rest of the poem consists 
solely of mustaf ilun feet. 

A rhyming poetic translation is: “There’s fifty skies over my head / In 
every single one, God’s dead. / So give me any church you want / I'll 
crush it with a sandal-stomp. / O God forgive me for this sin / Or [’Il for 
sure be cursed again.” 

Awad elaborates on the courses of these debates in the afterword as well. 
“The issue of the colloquial and fushd has a long history, going back to 
Hazza al-Quhuf by Abii Shadif [ca. 1636—ca. 1699/1700; fl. 1655-1686] 
to “Abd Allah Nadim [1842-1896], from Bayram al-Tuinisi [1893-1961] 
to Salah Jahin, [-Abd al-Rahman] al-Abnidi [1938-2015], and Fu’ad 
Haddad [1928-1985], etc. From [Amin] al-Rihani [1876-1940], Badri 
Khayri [1893-1966], and Yusuf Wahbi [1898-1982] to the luminaries of 
the theater during the sixties” (Awad, Blutuldnd, 138). For a thorough 


ng 


18. 


19. 


discussion of the term “Nahda,” see Johnson’s comments in Leg over Leg 
(x—xi). 

For a recent discussion of these terms’ use, see Fakhreddine (“Form and 
History”). 

Naturally, there were fierce debates among the modernists in Iraq about 
how “free” the new poetry should be. Perhaps the two best examples of 
the opposing sides of this debate are al-Mala ika, who argued for the 
retention of the tafila foot and more restrained use of only certain 
premodern Arabic meters in her critical work Qadaya al-shi'r al-mu ‘asir, 
and Jabra Ibrahim Jabra, who praised the new Arabic poetry of the 1950s 
and 1960s for being “nearer mentally, atmospherically, even structurally, 
to poetry in European languages” (“Modern Arabic Literature,” 86). 
Examples include some of the contributions found in Luwis ‘Awad: 
mufakkiran and Hilal’s study of Awad’s life and work, in which he 
recognizes the experiments in Plutoland as “attempts at poetic renewal” 
that predate those of the Iragis (Luwis ‘Awad: al-radikali, 125). 


.On these two publications and their international and transnational 


involvements, see Creswell, City of Beginnings, and Holt. 


. Two prominent examples are Adunis’s al-Thabit wa-l-mutahawwil and 


Uns! al-Hajj’s Lan. 


. For more details on the National Pact, see Creswell, City of Beginnings, 


2, 


. This is not to say that Awad was uninterested in what was happening 


abroad. See, for instance, his own account of later travels in Yugoslavia, 
the Soviet Union, the United States, and again to Europe (Awad, Rihlat 
al-sharq wa-l-gharb [Journey East and West]). 
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Introduction 


The phenomenon of sa laka emerged in the Jahili, or pre-Islamic, era 
(before 622 CE) and continued, with various changes, through the 
Umayyad (661-750 CE) and early “Abbasid (750-ca. 833 CE) eras. In 
classical Arabic literature, the word sa 'laka appears with multiple meanings 
and associations in cultural and literary life. The word is frequent in the 
akhbar (accounts) of the Jahili period and in its poetry. Yusuf Khulayyif 
(Khulayyif, al-Shu‘ara’ al-Sa‘alik) and Albert Arazi (Arazi, “Su 'lik,” EI2) 
trace the etymology of sa‘laka from its meaning of “poverty” in the earliest 
known Arabic poetry to “brigandage” and “thievery” later on. According to 
the definition of sa‘laka in Ibn Manzir’s authoritative fourteenth-century 
Arabic lexicon Lisadn al-’Arab (Ibn Manzi, Lisadn al-’Arab, 2452-2453) 
the su‘luk (pl. sa‘alik) is one who is poor, has no money, wealth, or 
resources (mal), and has nothing to rely on in life (la i timad) (Khulayyif, 
21-23). In this view, the su ‘luk faces life alone and is stripped of all means 
of survival. 


Sa laka is also identified with a sense of rebellion against the dominant 
social formation of the tribe and its social and cultural codes based on skin 
color, expulsion from the tribe, or unequal distribution of wealth, leading to 
hunger and deprivation (al-Fawwaz, al-Shi riyya al-‘Irdqiyya, 185—-186).1 
This view of sa laka in terms of brigandage is reflected in the poetry of the 
major pre-Islamic sa‘alik poets: al-Shanfara (d. ca. 550 CE), Ta abbata 
Sharran (d. ca. first half of sixth century CE), and “Urwa ibn al-Ward (d. ca. 
second half of sixth century CE). 

A git'a by Ta abbata Sharran illustrates this spirit well (ed. Shakir, 86— 
93):2 
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[...] 
If one shows no resourcefulness when matters become serious 
he will lose his way and suffer, while beating a retreat 


But a man of firm resolve always foresees his goal 


should tribulation descend upon him 


For he is Time-tested, ever-adapting 
should one escape route be blocked, another opens up 


If you endured what I did in that mountain strait to make my 
escape 

from the Lihyan no strait would be too dire for you 

[sini 

So I laid my body down on the smooth rock and slid down 
my chest swelled, my torso taut 


Until it reached the foot of the rock 
unbruised, as death looked on, perplexed and ashamed 


Be 


The poem describes an episode that is narrated in al-Isfahani’s (897—ca. 972 
CE) Kitab al-Aghani (ed. ‘Abbas et al., vol. 21, 103-104), where the poet 
narrates an escape after being cornered by his pursuers. It shows the 
personal qualities that distinguish the sa alik: willpower, patience, 
endurance, alertness, wariness, resourcefulness, and a quick-thinking ability 
in the face of enemies watching and trying to trap them, enabling them to 
survive in the struggle against their enemies and the harsh environment of 
the desert. The sa ‘alik often found themselves besieged and surrounded and 
had to use numerous tricks to elude their adversaries. These qualities appear 
in their poetry, apart from the embellished accounts in the later akhbar that 
were often exaggerated. 

Their acute sense of poverty and deprivation provided a strong 
motivation for their actions; it was prevalent in the verses of the ancient 
sa alik and appears as the strongest motivation for their tasa luk. They 
speak of its physical effect on their bodies; for example, al-Shanfara depicts 
how he overcomes the bodily emaciation to which hunger subjects him in 
lines 21 and 25 of his Lamiyya: (trans. Stetkevych, 145): 
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I prolong the length of hunger till I ive killed it; 
I turn my mind from it and forget it. 
[...] 
I writhe around the hollow of my gut, 
Like a rope maker twisting his strands, firm and tight. 


Ta abbata Sharran claims that his body does not consume more food than he 
needs to stay alive, and his ribs protrude and his entrails stick together. Abu 
Khirash al-Hudhali (d. ca. 636 CE) boasts of imprisoning his hunger until it 
tires of him so that he can carry on unblemished by the humiliation it brings 
(from begging or scrounging), while the miserly rich enjoy their food. 
(Khulayyif, al-Shu ‘ard’ al-Sa‘alik, 235). 

Khulayyif emphasizes that from the viewpoint of the sa‘alik, the only 
way to overcome poverty is to revolt against society and take by force what 
is rightly theirs from the wealthy class, whatever the cost may be. While 
some attributes, such as skin color in the case of the aghriba (literally 
“crows,” referring to Black poets), were not something they could change 
by their own actions, poverty was different. In verses 13 to 19 from “Urwa’s 
ra iyya, which opens with him reproaching his wife for trying to dissuade 
him from embarking upon a raid, the image portrayed is that of the su‘luk as 
an adventurer, strong-minded and powerful, who devotes his life to 
adventure and risk-taking and strikes fear into the hearts of his enemies 
whether he is present or absent (ed. Dinnawi, 145-153). If he finds riches, 
he deserves them for his courage; if he meets his end doing so, he has died 
unblemished by shame: 
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May God curse a [wretched] su ‘luk, who, when night 
envelops him, 
frequents camel slaughters, scavenging for fatty scraps of 
bone 


Every night that he is treated charitably by a well-off friend 
he considers as good fortune in his [miserable] existence 
[...] 

He seeks little sustenance except for himself 

and by the evening he is like a rickety tent 

[...] 

But a [true] su ‘lik’s visage 

gleams like the flame of a light-seeker, kindling fire 


Surveying his enemies as they [try to] repel him 
from their encampment, as if crying out at an unlucky, ill- 
famed [maysir] arrow 


Even if they are far, they do not feel safe from his approach 


anxiously bracing themselves as a family does for a long- 
awaited absent one 


‘Urwa also expresses his scorn here on behalf of the actively toiling (‘amil) 
sa alik for the pasive, submissive (khamil) sa‘alik that wait for leftovers 
from the rich to satisfy their hunger and think only of themselves, not of 
providing for others. 

During the reign of the Umayyads, tribal customs continued to be 
practiced at one level but those who fell afoul of the laws of the new state 
were added to the old category of the khula’a’ (tribal outcasts) and became 
outlaws. The double jeopardy of tribal exclusion and state repression caused 
many of the excluded or hunted to become sa ‘alik—or lusts (thieves), as 
they were now called—thus making them outnumber their Jahilr 
counterparts. (Atwan, al-‘Asr al-Islami; al-Mallihi, Ash ‘ar al-lusus.) 

Su luk poetry in this period introduced new literary themes including 
poems about prison, torture, guards, manacles, mistreatment, and 
punishment. ‘Ubayd Allah b. al-Hurr al-Ju ‘fi (d. ca. 687) dwells on his life 
in prison in his jimiyya. His wife was also briefly in jail, and he writes about 
rescuing her (Ash ar al-lusis, vol. 1, 199-201): 
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My life’s sole yearning, to visit you safely 
as we used to before I took up arms 


Greetings from your haggard lover, hurrying to you hastily 
you, my soul’s sole passion, I yearn for your charm 


Your jail keeps me caged in gloom, gravely 
The things you encounter there leave me distraught 


Husayn ‘Atwan also directs our attention to the underbelly of the early 
Abbasid era to grasp the reasons for sa‘laka in this period ( Atwan, al-'Asr 
al-‘Abbasi, 5). However, the nature of sa laka in the Abbasid period was 
very different from what had prevailed in the earlier eras, due to economic, 
social, and demographic developments. A crucial factor was urbanization: 
the desert was no longer the Arabs’ predominant homeland. The sa ‘alik 
were now to be found among the poor and downtrodden sections of urban 
society. Hija’ (invective) poetry, accompanied by trickery and deception, 
emerged as a major practice of sa’laka in this era, in contrast to the violent 
methods of the earlier sa‘alik of raiding and looting caravans on foot or on 
horses with weapons (Mazliim, “Anashid al-sa‘alik,” 31).3 The leading 
hajja’ was Abt al-Shamaqmag (d. ca. 815 CE); critics and transmitters 
collected a considerable amount of his poetry and akhbar depicting poverty 
and wretchedness ('Atwan, al-'Asr al- Abbasi, 85-119). 

The image of the sa‘alik changed from that of warriors in the Jahiliyya, 
evading their tribal pursuers or carrying out Robin Hood-type banditry in 
the desert, to desperate thieves in the desert hiding from the long arm of the 
law in the Umayyad era, to the poor urban “low-lifes” in the Abbasid age 
who could no longer rely on physical prowess but instead were now 
dependent on ruse and trickery to survive. But the idea of a social rebel who 
stole for the sake of the downtrodden, or engaged in illicit activity because 
the injustices of the social order left him no other option, has persisted. 

Coming to the present day, the modern su ‘luk may be reimagined as a 
character who derives a name and a reputation from a remote literary 
ancestor, while the character’s actions, utterances, and writings partake of 
the contemporary urban environment typified by the cheap bars, cafés, and 
pavements of the metropolis. The tropes of alienation experienced in the 
modern age—despair, existential angst, and nihilism—exemplify the 
modern su luk. The poetry of the Iraqi sa‘alik, Husayn Mardan and Jan 
Dammi, that I have chosen to discuss here also shows the impact of 


Western literary influence. Even though the poetic content of those 
identified as modern sa ‘dlik poets has nothing in common with their ancient 
counterparts, the word su ‘luk evokes in contemporary usage, on both the 
social and the literary levels, when referring to a certain poet or writer, a 
generalized sense of a rebel who not only refuses to conform to but also 
takes delight in mocking norms and conventions. 


Situating Sa laka in the Modern Era: The Formation of the 
Twentieth-Century Su Juk in Iraq 


“Sa laka is part of the traditions of cultural life; there comes to the fore in 
every Iraqi generation a throng of sa ‘alik,” writes Iraqi literary critic Fatima 
al-Muhsin (“Fi madith Jan Dammi,” 226). In her comprehensive reading of 
cultural transformation in Iraq from the end of the nineteenth to the early 
decades of the twentieth century, al-Muhsin indicates that the seeds for the 
modernization of Iraqi social and cultural institutions were sown during the 
period of late Ottoman rule, but bore fruit only after the establishment of 
the Iragi state in 1921 by the British colonial rulers (al-Muhsin, 
Tamaththulat al-nahda, 34). Important changes included urbanization and 
the establishment of a modern metropolis; secular education in universities 
modeled on those in the West; greater emphasis on equal rights for women; 
and the growth of political movements, groups, and parties with their own 
social agendas. 

Over the four decades (1918-1958) of direct and indirect British colonial 
rule and its later emergence as a major oil exporter, Iraq witnessed profound 
economic and social changes. Baghdad’s population grew more than tenfold 
from 1921 to 1975, from 200,000 to 2.8 million, mainly by accommodating 
displaced peasants (Rohde, State-Society Relations, 26).4 The continuing 
rural-to-urban migration and the rapid growth of Baghdad are important to 
understanding sa laka, as almost all of the modern sa‘alik came to Baghdad 
from the countryside or the smaller provincial towns. Urban planning linked 
to modemist architecture became an important aspect of the Iraqi 
monarchy’s developmental discourse in the 1950s (Bahoora, “Modernism 


before Modernity,” 72-81).° The focus on modernist buildings 
exemplifying a polished, sanitized order in the commercial, educational, 
and bureaucratic sectors of the city was accompanied, on the other hand, by 
an abundance of cafés, bars, nightclubs, brothels, and a colorful street life, 
which played an increasingly important role in the culture of the city in the 
late 1940s and 1950s. 

In the process of cultural innovation, the places of inspiration for writers 
became salons, cafés, bars, and nightclubs, as well as the red-light districts 
in the heart of Baghdad. When Lebanese-American poet Amin al-Rayhani 
(1876-1940) visited Baghdad in the 1920s, he considered cafés the most 
important experience for any visitor to the city.© Some of these locations are 
important to understanding the emergence of modern sa laka, as they came 
to both nurture and shelter poets who identified as sa ‘alik. These bars and 
cafés, in addition to the city’s pavements, were the functional equivalents of 
the desert sanctuaries of the pre-modern sa ‘alik. They provided a shelter for 
writers, especially the vagabonds among them, who had left behind their 
previous homes and come to Baghdad as strangers. The Baladiyya café was 
a favored place for the sa‘alik of the mid-late 1940s and 1950s like Mardan, 
while Café Ibrahim—derisively nicknamed “The Café of Nerds” (maqha 
al-mu ‘aqqadin)—played the same role one to two decades later for sa ‘alik 
like Jan Damm.’ 

The role of the immigrant experience in fostering literary modernity in 
the context of 1940s and 1950s Baghdad is immediately relevant, given 
how many key literary and artistic figures in addition to Mardan, such as 
the poets Badr Shakir al-Sayyab (1926-1964), Sa'di Yusuf (1934—2021), 
and Buland al-Haydarl (1926-1996), were migrants to Baghdad from 
provincial towns or rural villages. Later, in the 1960s, there were the 
migrants from Kirkuk, such as the poets Sargon Boulos (1944—2007), Fadil 
al-° Azzawi (b. 1940), Salah Fa ‘ig (b. 1944), and Jan Dammi. My choice of 
Mardan and Dammii for a more detailed exploration of modern sa ‘laka is 
due in part to the intensity of their rebellion against social conformism and 
in part to the importance of their contribution to literary innovation. The 
literary connotation of sa laka goes beyond vagabondism or a mere 


expression of alienation from societal mores; it also reflects an artistic 
endeavor to challenge and transcend conventional literary norms. 


Husayn Mardan: The Man of Fog 
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I am a true man of the street... the leader of vagabonds in Iraq 
and the world. 
(Mardan, al-Azhar turiq, 36) 


Husayn Mardan’s early reputation as a libidinous and rebellious su ‘luk 
seems to have caused scholars to overlook the importance of his work and 
influence. The most comprehensive account of his oeuvre is perhaps ‘Ali 
Jawad al-Tahir’s two studies (“Madkhal fi-al-masira al-shi riyya,” and 
“Husayn Mardan maqaliyyan”) introducing Man yafruk al-sada’? (Who 
Rubs off the Rust?), Mardan’s collection of prose poetry and essays written 
during the last four years of his life as a weekly columnist in Alif Ba’ 
magazine, which was first published in 1988, more than a decade and a half 
following his death (Mardan, Man yafruk). 

Mardan was born in 1927 in Diyala Province northeast of Baghdad and 
grew up in the town of Ba qiba, where he attended primary school. He 
arrived in Baghdad in 1947 at the age of twenty with a burning desire to 
become a poet and writer. He did not care how he lived: he subsisted on 
meager food, slept on the pavement and in parks, and became familiar with 
a life of sa‘laka; he immersed himself in the streets, cafés, brothels, and 
underworld life of the city (al-Tahir, “Madkhal,” 225). 

The social and cultural environment of Baghdad played a major role in 
fashioning Mardan’s image as a modem su luk and influencing the 
trajectory of his early poetic outlook. Two elements of this environment 
stand out: the multitude of cafés, and the red-light district, al-Maydan, that 
had existed in the city since the Ottoman era. Both featured prominently in 
his life and work. Mardan’s focus on the underbelly of the modern city, 


represented by the red-light district, is reminiscent of Baudelaire’s focus on 
the seamier side of nineteenth-century Paris.® 

As a dissident, Mardan’s response to conservative cultural codes was 
also stimulated by the political, social, cultural, and literary ferment of the 
1940s and 1950s, a period of creativity, conflict, and clashing intellectual 
debate. The Iraqi novelist Gha’ib Tu'ma Farman (1927-1990) characterized 
him as an “invader” of Baghdad in the tradition of other invaders (he uses 
the term ghuzat) from the “provincial peripheries with their repressed 
energy trying to make it and attain glory by challenging tradition and 
custom.”9 But the intensity of Mardan’s challenge was greater: “[H]e 
carried with him a social, political, literary message—to challenge 
everything—this was the essence of his attacks on all the traditions he 
considered outdated and worn out, whether they were literary, social, or 
intellectual” (Farman, “Husayn Mardan,” 102). 

Mardan’s first collection, Qasd’id ‘ariya (Naked Poems), was published 
in 1949. It was written in the traditional ‘amuidi (monorhyme, two- 
hemistich) form, and its rhetorical style was also conventional. However, its 
content and theme were new. Its subject matter is fierce libidinal desire, 
usually experienced in the space of the brothel, where it becomes suffused 
with a peculiar mix of hedonism, sexual violence, and loathing that 
ultimately recedes into nihilism.1° In the controversy that erupted after the 
publication of Qasa’id ‘ariya, form and style went mostly unnoticed. 

About a year before his first collection appeared, Mardan published an 
article in one of Baghdad’s newspapers that revealed his motivations for 
publishing the collection: 


I laid the plans and foundations for my “dark philosophy,” which can be 
summarized in a few words: there is no beauty or happiness in man’s 
life; rather it is a set of distorted pleasures, and pleasure is not happiness 
or beauty but in fact the deepest of pleasures that we look for are buried 
deep in tiredness and ugliness. Love in people’s eyes is something 
beautiful and sacred, but in and of itself and in its true meaning it is a 
greatly disfigured pleasure that always ends in pain... So, I tore the 


veils behind which this human animal hides, and I scoffed at everything 
the successive generations had agreed was sacred and respectable. 


(Mardan, al-A ‘mal al-Kamila, vol. 2, 81)! 


The confession he makes about his intentions and motivations, including his 
notion of pleasure and its link to ugliness, is more direct and franker than 
what most other poets would write in the early stages of their careers. The 
challenge to society’s reticence and hypocrisy in sexual matters (“tore the 
veils”) is also notable. His choice of a woman’s body as the terrain of his 
poetic rebellion represented, on the one hand, an expression of his own 
libido, while on the other it breached the boundaries of the culturally 
acceptable with a force that gained him notoriety but also led to his 
prosecution. 

The frankness of the language and the content focused on sex, violence, 
and death, set in the ambience of brothels, violated predominant cultural 
codes. Most of the contemporary audience probably regarded it, as a first 
collection, as offensive or impudent, a reaction that was unlikely to have 
upset Mardan.!2 The most novel and startling feature of the collection is its 
epigraph, which consists of a grandiloquent dedication to himself: 
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Dedication 
I have not loved anything as I have loved myself. 
To the powerful rebel swathed in fog. 
To the revolutionary poet and free thinker. 
To... Husayn Mardan 
I dedicate these screams that originated 
From his veins in horrifying moments 
of his dreadful life 
—H, Mardan 


Baghdad, November 26, 1949 
(Mardan, Qasa’id ‘Ariya, 17) 


This was unheard of in Arabic poetry, and it caused a commotion in the 
literary scene of Iraq. Perhaps Mardan’s intention was to cause a stir by 
focusing the whole collection on himself, gaining attention by scandalizing 
the intellectuals and writers of Baghdad.!3 Fatima al-Muhsin speculates 
about Mardan’s motivations for publication: “More important than the fact 
that this collection made him one of the recognized writers in Iraq was the 
cultural image he wanted to create for himself: the idea of how far he could 
take his challenge to authority, which is a trait of the sa ‘alik ever since 
‘Urwa ibn al-Ward” (“Husayn Mardan: qasidat al-tasharrud”). Mazlim 
points out that “the preoccupation with freedom [of thought] here is 
stronger than the preoccupation with [his actual] poetry,” and his notion that 
he was “swathed in fog” reflects the aura of mystery he wished to create 
around his persona (Mazltm, Rajul al-dabab). 

Mardan himself described his first collection as an attempt to find a 
more apt and realistic way of writing about love and sex: 


In my first poems, which appeared in Qasd ‘id ‘ariya, I tried to strip 
away all the layers of flesh and penetrate the hard bones to reach the 
flowing blood to understand the relationships between men and women, 
for love had been a closed tent that poets looked at as something having 
to do with the heavens. They could not get the courage to penetrate the 
inside to see what is there. Thus, I was frank and violent in describing 
this human emotion. I wanted love to look like what it is in nature, and 
not what it seems like in old traditions and social norms. 


(“Min makhzan al-dhikrayat,” al-Azhar turiq, 158) 


The epigraphs of each of the poems in Qasd id ‘Griya are particularly 
interesting in offering a pathway that facilitates engagement with the text. 
Mardan is often deliberately and consciously trying to provoke and shock 
the reader in the text, and the epigraph is written as a kind of warning in a 


mocking style to alert the reader. “Alt Dakhil Faraj calls attention to these 
epigraphs in Mardan’s poetry as evidence of Gerard Genette’s concept of 
paratext (Paratexts, 1997) and considers the importance of the epigraphs in 
producing the poetics of the text (Faraj, ““Atabat al-tasdir,” 257—258).14 
The most audacious epigraphs are certainly the ones that preface the 
entire Qasd id ‘ariya collection: the self-dedication referred to above, as 
well as the note that exhorts the reader, in highly melodramatic language, to 
discard the collection, while knowing full well that such an insolent 
exordium is more likely to excite the reader’s curiosity to delve deeper into 
the text. While imitating Baudelaire’s somewhat milder admonishment to 
his reader in the epigraph to The Flowers of Evil,!5 Mardan’s reference to a 
thousand and one curses also mocks the classic medieval text 1001 Nights, 
which has for centuries evoked the glories of Baghdad in the Abbasid era. 


To the reader: 

Dear reader, I laugh idiotically when I imagine your dear face after it 
has turned into an enormous question mark. And I laugh even more 
idiotically whenever I imagine the anger taking control of you as you 
throw my book aside in indignation and disgust, with a thousand and 
one curses on your trembling lips. But be sure of this: that you are no 
better than me, in spite of my filthiness, except in one thing—lI live 
naked while you live hiding yourself behind a thousand masks. So, take 
my advice and do not embark upon reading this collection if you fear 
your own reality and are afraid of seeing the animal crouched deep 
inside you. 


(Qasa id ‘ariya, 19) 


The note to the reader is another piece of insolent bravado that is both 
amusing and impertinent; its inimitable combination of jidd and hazl 
(seriousness and frivolousness) renders it a classic of the modern sa ‘Glik’s 
contempt for society at large, including his readership. Mardan was 
fashioning a cultural code that would make him appear unique to his 


audience in his haunts: the bars, the cafés, and the street. His rebellious 
style also contrasted with the other poets of his generation. 

Mardan’s deployment of the sexually transgressive is shown explicitly in 
the poem “Zar al-mawt” (Sowing death), which illustrates Mardan’s 
rejection of the tropes of romantic love and his mobilization of sadistic 
violence and pain as spurs to sexual pleasure in the confined space of the 
brothel. 
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Sowing Death 
Love has a single flavor. But each woman has her own style in 
love, and supreme pleasure is not in love itself, but in the 
style. 
(Qasa id ‘Griya, 25) 


The epigraph of this poem quoted above alerts us to the distinction between 
the sexual act and the manner of its accomplishment. Mardan was proud of 
this poem, as shown by his claim that “al-ustadh [the master] al-Jawahiri 
could not have written it.” The poem depicts erotic violence, a connection 
between lust and sadism that evokes unquenchable passion involving 
physical pain. This is territory associated with the Marquis de Sade, whose 
writings resulted in his name being immortalized through its association 
with the infliction of pain, in particular during sex. 

Michel Foucault explains the cultural significance of sadism as “one of 
the greatest conversions of Western imagination: unreason transformed into 
delirium of the heart, madness of desire, the insane dialogue of love and 
death in the limitless presumption of appetite” (History of Madness, 361— 
362). 

Mardan’s deployment of sexual sadism in this and other poems in 
Qasa id ‘Griya appears to reflect his subjective feelings about sex: “Love... 


is a greatly disfigured pleasure that always ends in pain” (al-A‘mal vol. 2, 
81). 


wilrel js>lally Gulls dual 
wlastl egorod! gui 253 
role gurl aly IS yo 
Wy ,abIL sogll 59 dun 
Satan and the bottle and the brothel are my companions 
I have pledged my senses to feverish lust 


for every full-breasted slender woman 
skilled at the art of passion with nails and teeth 
(“Zar al-mawt,” 25) 


‘All Ja‘far al-’Allaq asserts that in the opening line that names the bottle 
and the brothel as companions the poet articulates “a primal, animalistic 
sexual urge that signifies a sadistic attack, which becomes sharper in the 
next stanza” (al-Shi r wa-al-talaqqi, 14). 


Axi Ugsloyl ole blu! 235 

sg] (QSL ol 99 Jog) Srey 

a> Lo Olaall Cari yi BLS; 

Faq QU fausadl Isal :% fei IS] 
(“Zar al-mawt,” 25-26) 


The crack of whips on her hips is music to the ears 
making the horrors in her dark veins burst out 


should she disrobe the walls almost quiver 
and shout, is this living flesh to be eaten by worms? 


The explicit sexual language Mardan employs in this and other poems in 
Qasd id ‘driya suggests at times the genre of obscene poetry known as 
mujun in classical Arabic, but the subject matter and atmosphere of 


Mardan’s poetry are quite different. Mujun poetry is mainly light-hearted in 
describing indulgence in prohibited sexual pleasures and defying social 
taboos on the consumption of wine and sexual profligacy.!© Mardan’s 
licentiousness, however, is mostly anti-romantic, dark, and focused on the 
link between pain and pleasure. 


yaire pid! pu G5 JS yo 
UN uy cole Gliwl Sogoll Ey j9 


(“Zar al-mawt,” 26) 


The vengeances wrestle each other in her bile 
charged with the poison of sin in every vein 


she sucks my spirit from my lips ravenously 
and plants death as teeth all over my body 


The poetic persona Mardan adopts here grants the prostitute he is engaged 
with equal agency in inflicting sexual pain, and his description of it 
highlights the anti-romantic character of the encounter. Her kissing of his 
lips is the very antithesis of a tender act. 


Spole—eiUL Y aaah Sibi 
psrro) Ell Gasll ood 3 


(“Zar al-mawt,” 26) 


A whore, she delights in slaps not in kisses 
her tender flesh is enough to satisfy the deprived 


she moans like a wild beast stabbed should the legs intertwine 
both of us frenzied 


Angela Carter’s account of de Sade’s particular mobilization of erotic 
violence, “he creates not an artificial paradise of gratified sexuality, but a 
model of hell in which the gratification of sexuality involves the infliction 
and the tolerance of extreme pain” (The Sadeian Woman, 23-25), is 
reflected in the poems of Mardan’s early collections, and “Sowing Death” is 
a good example. Mardan’s sexual poetry, with some exceptions, is dark and 
anti-romantic and avoids expressions of tenderness or romantic love. 

Mardan’s subjectivity regarding women and prostitution in the early 
phase of his career may be traced in part to his origins and his belief that 
experience, not books or abstract thought, was the only source of 
knowledge. Unlike many of the more committed and progressive writers of 
his generation who came from wealthy landed families (like Buland al- 
Haydari) or were products of the higher education system (e.g., al-Sayyab), 
Mardan was a middle-school dropout, mainly self-taught and self-trained, 
whose early experiences in the underbelly of Baghdad appear to have 
stimulated his radical rejection not only of conventional morality about sex 
but also of the external political mechanisms influencing Baghdad, such as 
the bureaucratic development schemes of the regime focused on the 
modernization of the city, and the repressive measures aimed at freedom of 
speech and of the press. Mardan’s early poetics thus articulates a crisis of 
consciousness about all that society venerates—religion, sexual morality, 
public order, hygiene, and the social institutions that enforce them—as well 
as a nihilistic rejection of any faith in progress and the utopian. 

Another feature of his early poetics is an absence of any nostalgia about 
his rural or provincial origin, unlike al-Sayyab’s romantic recollections of 
his native village, Jaykur (DeYoung, Placing the Poet, 77). The 
existentialist philosophy he gleaned from his contacts with Buland al- 
Haydari and other literati of that period was put at the service of a deeply 
personal act of rebellion: not simply a radical rejection of the cultural 
sensibilities of Iraqi bourgeois society and its grandiose development plans, 
but also his repudiation of all utopias and that too from the confined space 
of the brothel. 


Two major poetic influences on Mardan were the French poet Charles 
Baudelaire (1821-1867), one of the most prominent of the avant-garde 
writers and artists in nineteenth-century France, and the Lebanese romantic 
poet Ilyas Abii Shabaka (1903-1947). Mardan “declared himself a 
Baudelairean” after reading an Arabic translation of Les Fleurs du Mal (al- 
Tahir, “Madkhal,” 230). Mardan’s self-identification as “the Baudelaire of 
Iraq” offers clues to his cultural and aesthetic persona. Farman wrote that 
Mardan’s embrace of Baudelaire was based not so much on a knowledge of 
his poetry as on his reputation as a major cultural and aesthetic rebel in 
nineteenth-century bourgeois France (“Husayn Mardan,” 104). It is this 
rebellious, if not scandalous, persona that Mardan wished to adopt when he 
wrote in 1950: 


ad yog Glual! Jo, Li Ibe 
5S37 Curr diigo SS 9 
(“Rajul al-dabab,” al-A ‘mal vol. 1, 113-118) 
This is me, the man of fog, about whom 
there is a tale told in every grave sin.1!7 


Alienation from society, ennui, boredom with society’s moral codes, hatred 
and contempt for the cultural values of the bourgeoisie, an idiosyncratic 
focus on the prostitute as a societal symbol, and a fascination with society’s 
underbelly, were some of the themes that the nineteenth-century avant- 
garde in France shared. Mardan appears to have absorbed from Baudelaire a 
focus on boredom and an obsession with prostitutes. Baudelaire frequently 
consorted with prostitutes, and he regarded the courtesan in a special light 
as “the Protean image of wanton beauty...a perfect image of the savagery 
that lurks in the midst of civilization” (Baudelaire, Painter, 36). Boredom 
was his constant enemy: “Je m’ennuie, I am sick to death... of the 
sickening platitude of life” (Painter, 128). 

This sentiment is reproduced in Mardan, in whose work the theme of 
boredom becomes a metaphor for his feelings and cynicism about the 
society he is living in, a modernizing Iraq. In “Revolution and Softness” he 


says, “I’m afflicted with a wicked disease—ennui [al-malal]—in addition to 
a frightening feeling of loneliness, so my entire day is an escape from 
isolation and boredom, and from freedom” (al-Azhar turiq, 36—38). In his 
essay Azizati Fulana (My Dear So-and-so) he states, “what I suffer from is 
boredom, a deathly boredom, what I do is escape from myself” (al-A ‘mal 
vol. 2, 159-165). 

Numerous critics, including Hatim al-Sagar (“Husayn Mardan”), 
Ibrahim Mahmiid (“Shi'riyyat al-la‘na”’), and “Abd al-Jabbar “Abbas 
(“Nazarat”) have noted the influence of the Lebanese romantic poet Ilyas 
Abit Shabaka (1903-1947) on Mardan’s early poetry. It was an influence 
that Mardan himself readily acknowledged.!® In particular, Mardan’s 
Qasa id ‘Griya was inspired by Abii Shabaka’s Afa ‘7 al-firdaws (Serpents of 
Paradise, 1938), a collection of twelve poems written over a decade from 
1928 to 1938 (Awad, Ilyas Abu Shabaka). The poems resulted from an 
affair Abt’ Shabaka had with a married woman, the mother of a small child 
whose husband was abroad, at the same time that Abt Shabaka was in love 
with another woman, Olga, whom he eventually married. His poems are the 
expression of a split personality. His Christian faith confirmed his sense of 
sin and forbidden lust, as well as his pain, suffering, and longing for 
redemption (Awad, Abu Shabaka). 

‘Abd al-Jabbar “Abbas views Qasda id ‘ariya as an Iraqi footnote on the 
margins of the “red world,” i.e., hell, of Abii Shabaka (“Nazarat,” 182). 
This is not to imply that Mardan was plagiarizing Abi Shabaka. Mardan 
had a vivid imagination from an early age, was instinctive, and had a fertile 
creativity that was enhanced by his exposure to the underbelly of urban 
Iraqi culture. While he borrowed some of Abii Shabaka’s language and 
poetic treatment for his vivid descriptions of sexual experiences, Qasd ‘id 
‘driya is different from traditional romantic poetry for its more daring 
challenge to conventional morality and traditional mores (“Nazarat,” 183— 
185). 

From a su luk immersed in brothels and writing naked poems, Mardan 
descended further into the depths of Baghdad’s underworld to explore the 
underground scene of drugs—opium, hashish, morphine, and alcohol—to 


provide us with Suwar mur‘iba (Terrifying Images) (al-A ‘mal, vol. 1, 243— 
264), a rare, in-depth, and remarkable glimpse of writing poetry in an 
altered state. While venturing into this world he was probably following 
Baudelaire, whose “Poem of Hashish” in his book Artificial Paradises 
(trans. Diamond) Mardan may have read in translation (or at least read 
about in the Egyptian and Lebanese magazines that reached Baghdad).!9 In 
so doing he not only left us with some uniquely fascinating poetry, he wrote 
it in a completely new form, which was neither ‘amiudi verse nor al-shi r al- 
hurr (Arabic “free verse” with variable rhyme and meter) and did not have 
a poetic foot (taf ila).2° In fact, it was a new poetic style without meter. 

Mardan’s genius manifests itself in his version of unrhymed unmetered 
poetry that he termed nathr murakkaz (“concentrated prose” or “prose with 
a poetic aspect”), which was characterized by its boldness in rejecting the 
formal strictures of both conventional and free verse poetry—itself already 
considered the modernist poetry of the time across the Arab world—several 
years before the Arabic prose poem under the term gasidat al-nathr was 
promoted by the better-known Shir magazine group, mainly Adonis (b. 
1930) and Unsi al-Hajj (1937—2014).21 One can try to trace his invention to 
the influence of Baudelaire’s prose poetry in Le Spleen de Paris (The 
Spleen of Paris), but the reality is that Mardan was disgusted with meter 
and rhyme and felt they impeded the poet’s imagination and freedom. He 
revealed this clearly in the introduction to his 1956-1957 collection Al- 
Urjuha hadi‘at al-hibal (Swing on a Loose Rope): 


Destroying the monorhyme in modem poetry has not been able to 
rescue poetry from the basin of glue it is drowning in. Although 
splitting up the feet [taf‘ilas] and redividing them...has been able to 
make a great leap forward in Arabic poetry, it has not been able to cut 
off or uproot the thorns from its green branches... .It is time for us to 
call to put an end to meter... .Meter not only paralyzes the 
imagination...it also closes the magic windows that look out onto the 
poet’s inner world... .Meter interferes to a large extent in the poet’s 
freedom to use words, and most times imposes vocabulary choices the 


poet himself is not satisfied with! This is why I have created nathr 
murakkaz to run away from the ugly face of meter! 


(al-A ‘mal vol. 2, 247—250)22 


Sinan Antoon highlights the value of Mardan’s work and establishes its 
primacy within the Iraqi prose poem: 


Mardan’s bold and innovative attempts to write what for all intents and 
purposes amounts to prose poetry is elided in the dominant narrative of 
Arabic literary history. The “birth” of the prose poem is often 
associated...with the figures of Adonis and Unsi al-Hajj. Both Adiinis 
and al-Hajj were directly influenced by Suzanne Bernard’s 1959 book 
Le Poéme en Prose, de Baudelaire jusqu’a nos jours. Unlike them, 
Mardan had no access to French or English. His appropriation and 
articulation of Baudelairean poetics was through translations he read. 
His formal innovation was not the product of reading sophisticated 
scholarship or access to theory, but was rather an organic result, a 
testament to a precocious and revolutionary spirit. Even after the term 
gasidat al-nathr (“prose poem”) was in circulation in the 1960s, Mardan 
never adopted it, and continued to label his writings “concentrated 
prose” [nathr murakkaz]. Compared to earlier attempts, Mardan’s 
poems are more mature and nuanced and the search for rhythm beyond 
any traditional structure is rewarding. 


(Antoon, “The Arabic Prose Poem in Iraq,” 284) 


The important elements of Mardan’s poetic career that distinguish him from 
the ruwwad (pioneers) who are usually acknowledged to have laid the 
foundations for modern Iraqi poetry in the 1940s and 1950s are the themes, 
subjects, and forms of his poetry. Mardan is of the same generation but has 
certain unique characteristics that qualify him as a part of the first 
generation of modern sa ‘alik. He is a prime example of rebellion against the 


constraints that modern society and its cultural establishment place on 
writers. 
Al-Muhsin gives us an illuminating reading of Mardan’s sa ‘laka: 


Mardan appeared as a cultural su ‘luk at the end of the 1940s, reached 
the peak of his glory in the 1960s, and died at age 45. ...Mardan laid 
down rules for tasa ‘luk that were followed by those that succeeded him, 
which were to...expose hypocrites and the famous and stand up to 
them. ...How do we look for the qualities of tasa‘luk in his literature? 
The literary sense of tasa ‘luk [is] not just being a vagabond or sleeping 
on the pavements, but also an artistic choice that did not appear the way 
it did for Mardan in anyone other than Jan Dammi. ...Mardan’s writing 
is perhaps the most honest embodiment of the idea of sa‘laka because 
of its going outside the familiar, its boldness, and its surpassing of the 
linguistic structure and dramatizing hallucinations. 


(“Husayn Mardan”’) 


In his later years Mardan mellowed somewhat, but even as he mellowed, an 
irrepressible spirit of sa’ laka remained in him. Memories of his su ‘luk past 
clung to him. After proclaiming, “I am a true man of the street. I am even 
more than that. I am the shaykh of the vagabonds [shaykh al-musharradin] 
in Iraq and the world,’ he goes on to declare, “My vagabondism 
[tasharrud!] is not due to political or economic reasons, as I [now] own a 
house and have a respectable income, but I am a slave to an unbearable 
freedom...and destined to run after the impossible [al-rakd wara’ al- 
mustahil].” (“Al-thawra wa-al-nu ‘tma,” al-Azhar turiq, 36) 

Al-Tahir’s judgment that “Mardan cannot be properly studied unless he 
is looked at as a “tiraz khass [special sort] without any preconceptions” 
(“Madkhal,” 238) blends well with al-Muhsin’s claim that what makes 
Mardan’s poetry “stand apart is the spirit of tasa‘luk” (al-Muhsin, “Husayn 
Mardan”). And indeed, driven by the spirit of tasa‘luk, he strove to make 
his life and his poetry one and the same. 


Sa laka as a Lived Poem: Jan Dammi’s Royal Rags 


Ol O59 peitll Opies yl diol Wl] atisle arby Lil 
&LSI! xd U9> 


(Dammii in Yunis, Yawmiyyat su ‘lik, 131) 


We are in dire need of those who live poetry without writing 
it...we want to feel poets...fully realized in the world without 
the act of writing. 


Scholarly writing on Jan Dammit is scant, consisting of a number of articles 
in literary magazines and newspapers along with a small number of pages 
devoted to analyzing his poetry in a few books on modern Iraqi poetry (see 
al-Sagr, “Asmal Jan Dammut”; Yunis, Introduction to Jan: al-tarika wa-l- 
hayat; al-Muhsin, “Fi madih Jan Dammu”). However, in the years 
following his death in 2003, Dammit was the subject of numerous 
newspaper and literary magazine articles, most of them written either in the 
spirit of a commemoration recounting anecdotes of the more colorful 
episodes of his life, or chronicling the general impact he had as a 
personality on the literary scene as a marginal vagabond acting as a guide 
for poets who did not want to join the Ba thist establishment.23 In addition, 
there is scholarly and journalistic writing on the milieu in which Dammu 
was nurtured, the 1960s in Iraq, the oil town of Kirkuk where he grew up, 
and what came to be known as the Kirkuk Group (KG) of writers and poets, 
of which he was an important part (see al-Ghassani, “The Rose and its 
Fragrance”). 

Along with several other KG members, Dammu migrated to Baghdad in 
the early 1960s. Unlike other poets of the KG, who pursued poetry at a 
more formal level, Dammii spent most of his countercultural lifetime in 
Baghdad’s bars and cafés. While the other members of the KG left Iraq in 
the late 1960s, Dammi’s only trip abroad was to Beirut, where he lived for 
about three or four years from the early 1970s on and from where he was 


expelled allegedly for being a penniless vagabond. After returning from 
Beirut, he lived in Kirkuk for a few years before settling again in Baghdad, 
where he remained throughout the years of the Iran-Iraq war (1980-1988) 
and the Gulf War (1990-1991). He left Iraq for Amman in 1994, and later 
became a refugee in Australia in 1998, where he died of a heart attack 
(related to alcoholism) on May 8, 2003. 

Obtaining information about Dammii’s life and work is akin to reading 
the akhbar (accounts) of the premodern sa‘alik in various compendia. Like 
the premodern sa‘alik whose git'as were collected and assembled by 
various transmitters, Dammi’s writings themselves had to be salvaged by 
friends and followers from the scraps they were written on in bars and 
cafés; or his supporters had to search defunct magazines and newspapers 
and contact individuals, as Dammit never made any effort to archive his 
own work systematically. Accounts of his early life are found in published 
interviews, articles, or books by some of his compatriots in the so-called 
Kirkuk Group (Jamd‘at Kirkuk), notably Sargon Boulos (1944-2007), Fadil 
al-° Azzawi (b. 1940), Anwar al-Ghassani (1937-2009), and Salah Fa iq (b. 
1944). Kirkuk, the headquarters of the British-owned Iraqi Petroleum 
Company (IPC), was largely a company town, where IPC was the major 
employer. There was significant use of English in the local schools, as the 
IPC needed English speakers among its higher-level employees. There were 
English-language programs sponsored by the British Council, well-stocked 
libraries with a wide variety of English-language literary publications, and 
English-language bookstores (Bet-Shlimon, City of Black Gold, 125-133). 
This milieu helped all the friends of Jamda‘at Kirkuk to become proficient in 
English and acquainted with the latest developments in Anglophone 
literature. 

Dammu’s sole published collection is Asmal (Rags), which was 
assembled in 1993 by his “disciples” Husayn “Alt Yiinis (b. 1967) and 
Nusayyif al-Nasiri (b. 1960).24 A little earlier, “Abd al-Qadir al-Janabr had 
published Dammii’s poems that he collected from various Arab and Iraqi 
magazines and newspapers, including Al-‘Amiliin fi-l-nift, Al-Safir, Al- 
Agqlam, along with personal archives of other poets and a set of poems titled 


“Poems Written in Exchange for Appetizing Meals in Beirut,” sent by an 
unnamed Lebanese friend, that Dammi wrote in exchange for free meals 
during his stay in Beirut in the early 1970s.25 

Many of Dammiu’s poems are untitled and could be considered 
fragments. They are signed with the location of the bar or café where they 
were probably written and collected by his disciples from the scraps of 
paper that he wrote them on and left behind. Other than Asmal, Dammit did 
not publish any books, and many of his poems had to be pieced together 
from bits of misplaced or lost poems, although the absence of rhyme or 
meter in them leaves room for even more fragmentation. 

For someone who dreamt, wrote, and analyzed poetry for more than 
forty years, his output is acknowledged to be quite meager, although many 
of his poems may have been lost in the general chaos of his life. Ytinis 
emphasizes Dammii’s tendency for brevity, which he feels could be a reason 
for the paucity of his output. Dammi hated verbosity and called it 
“excrement” or “flatulence.” He was thus not acceptable to those poets 
who, in his words, composed “toilet epics (mutawwalat mirhddiyya),” the 
term he used to describe poems that glorified the Iran-Iraq war and Saddam 
(Yunis, Introduction to Jan, 30). 

Dammi’s poems exemplify a use of language that eschews any kind of 
traditional Arabic poetic lyricism. His poetry reflects the use of poetic 
techniques such as defamiliarization, collage, and fragmentation, derived 
from the influence of surrealism and Dadaism in modernist European 
poetry.26 His metaphors, insights, and aphorisms allow a glimpse into a 
mind that was seemingly detached from reality and at the same time 
remained aware of some of its deeper and darker aspects. 

His imagery is a trope of much of Dadaist poetry that believed in similar 
strange juxtapositions of words to evoke sensations outside of their 
conventional representations.2” Compare, for example, Dammiu’s image of 
“penguins waiting for their savior under a violet sun” (Asmadl, 22) with the 
Swiss Dadaist Hugo Ball’s “The cows sit on telegraph poles/and play 
chess”; these lines recall Raymond Williams’s memorable description of 


Dada poetry as “bizarre disjunctions of a hated normality” (Politics of 
Modernism, 81). 

Dammi’s poetic sa laka manifested itself after he moved to Baghdad 
around 1964. The collection Asmal opens with a fragment by Dammit that 
has the trappings of a dedication, but is not dedicated to anyone. Whatever 
it may be, it is a perfect example of his absurdist style, and it became one of 
Dammii’s most famous, in fact iconic, pieces:28 


Wl rgS jlo> des 
Coll go ili! dbus cur 
(Asmal, 5) 
My love 
Your mouth is an electric donkey 
where my teeth travel with the wind. 


Should we call it a poem, or a poetic phrase? It is just one phrase that ends 
by hinting that there is, perhaps, more to follow, as if it were the only 
surviving fragment of a longer poem that was lost. 

It is difficult to gauge the tone of the piece from its short length: is he 
being sarcastic or serious when he addresses the recipient as habibati (my 
beloved)? It appears that Dammu is deliberately mocking the archetypal 
descriptions of the beloved in the classical ghazal, where the mouth or the 
eyes are likened to beautiful objects or the beloved to beautiful gazelles. 

Dammi’s sa'laka showed more clearly during his stay in Beirut in the 
early 1970s. He arrived in Beirut as a destitute vagabond, aiming to write 
the great poem or the great novel, as he would tell his companions.29 His 
poetic muse appears to have stayed with him during his time in Beirut, as is 
evident in the “Poems Written in Exchange for Appetizing Meals in 
Beirut.” Fadil “Abbas Hadi provides a succinct account of Dammii’s stay in 
that city: 


Jan spent about three years in Beirut, during which he pursued his 
eternal cause: poetry... .But Jan was expelled...from Lebanon. ...Jan 


was not practicing anything here except vagabondism ... .Jan the 
innocent did not know that the law too has the right to possess a deaf ear 
(like the rest of the writers of the region towards him) and to use its 
sharp tongue to announce plainly and repressively that there is no 
scope...for innocent vagabonds in a world where “prisons are built with 
the stones of law, brothels with the bricks of religion” [Blake, “Proverbs 
of Hell,” 165]...And so he returned from whence he came, sad and 
exploding in his silence like his dreams and cursing all laws with 
spitting on the ground, as was his habit. 


(“Limadha taradtum hadha al-sha ‘ir?”, 141-142) 


The Iraqi critic “Alt Hasan al-Fawwaz observes that Dammii “is the only 
poet whom we read with a clear intentionality, [as] we try to decipher the 
linguistic code that he inserts without planning, perhaps...we shall stumble 
on the secrets of his deep pain...his adventures in a narrow corner of the 
world in which he brandishes his weapons and is reassured of his defeats” 
(“Jan Dammi,” 202). In the first of the “Poems Written in Exchange for 
Appetizing Meals in Beirut” Dammi expresses the deep pain he feels at his 
entanglement with the world as he stumbles on the secrets of breaking free 
of his wounded state. He does not believe in false illusions about reality, 
something he has known since he reached maturity, and he does not 
recommend solutions for a world he knows deep inside is descending 
towards the two miserable faces of cruelty and horror. Dammi writes: 
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He lived with a heart filled with landmines 
his whole life 
in a summer that was all secrets and talismans 
he discovered 
that under the wound’s waters 
is a canary 


Do not tell him there is magic in the desert 
for he knew that 
after his childhood 


Tell him mirage and death 

are one, and that life does not and will not have 

more than two faces: two yellow, miserable faces, 

but tell him, also: the future 

has in it no echoes but in absence 

he loved...he loved to be loved/he should have been loved. 
(al-Janabi, Infiradat, 326)2° 


In the poem “Al-Nasr Square,” the geographical location of the square at 
the intersection of al-Rashid and al-Sa‘din streets has a certain significance 
in Dammi’s own life. Al-Rashid street is where the cafés are located, where 
writers and poets would gather, and where Dammu spent his days, while al- 
Sa‘din street contained the bars frequented by poets where he went at night. 
Passing through al-Nasr square at night represented an opportunity for 


Dammii to come across one of his companions who could be expected to 
pay for Dammii’s drinks and food in one of the bars. In the poem, while 
both the square and the city in which it is located are wastelands, its blank 
spaces can become miracles at night, because they provide shelter to him 
and the other marginal elements of the city like the whore, the thief, and the 
priest; and because only the aged with their infirmities can tell us the inner 
working of the square. The poem sums up the idea of the nation chained to 
loneliness and desolation, a nation of which all we possess is the fantasy of 


nostalgia (for it): 


pei dels jaa) ail 
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(Asmal, 45) 
Al-Nasr Square 
It is a wasteland within a wasteland 
What the onlooker’s mirrors reflect off each other 
onto “Al-Nasr Square” after nine 
o’clock at night. 
Is it possible to wait for miracles other 


than these blank spaces 

that the thief, priest 

and whore take part in filling? 

What can the seas we have lost 

be replaced with? 

Only the predictions of the aged 

With their beautiful infirmities 

are qualified to uncover the inner workings 
of Al-Nasr Square 

Al-Nasr Square 


Muhammad al-’ Abbas offers some profound psychological insights into the 
exceptional character of Dammi’s language and its poetic possibilities and 
identifies the nihilism of the vacuum (“states of zero”) as a psychological 
synonym for the subconscious, which becomes one of the secrets of 
Dammu’s poetics (“Jan Dammt al-mukhaddar,” 191). Sobriety seems to be 
an enemy for him, or an unpoetic state in the artistic sense. His insistence 
on signing his poems with place names suggests absence and coma, for he 
is present as a poetic legend outside his text, more than he is inside his 
poetic oeuvre. 

Dammii uses the individual word as a sort of preliminary trial to make 
its meaning emerge more emphatically in the course of the inner text, and 
then repeats it to deepen the emphasis, and not counter it with what negates 
it, as usually happens when a poet wishes to make an aesthetic contrast. 
This mechanism is repeated at several junctures when “whiteness [opens] 
upon whiteness” or when he contemplates “the wasteland within the 
wasteland,” regrets the pointlessness of “adding zeros to zeros,” searches 
for “the voice with the voice,” or piles “darkness upon darkness.” 

The three concluding lines of the untitled poem below became legendary 
in the 1980s as a counter-slogan for those poets “who did not walk in the 
path of the Leader’s [i.e., Saddam Hussein’s] noble deeds (makrumat al- 
qa id)” (Mazlum, “Indama yamitt Jan Dammi). 
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Untitled 
Neither the mountain 
nor the shirts of the dead 
linger over 
the day of the departed 
So take, then,or leave 
these worms that graze in the pasture of the chessboard 
Knives are our arena 
but it is beer which topples 
the precious stones perilously into the foam of droves. 
Does language sleep within language so? 
Or kick it and cause it to flood? 
Whether death or mirage 
This city will remain shut. 
We will not abandon Mars 
As long as the Potato 


is the driving force of existence. 


What is notable about this poem is the absurdist images that alternate with 
musings of wisdom. The musings are reminiscent of the lines of hikma in 
the poetry of the premodern sa‘alik that often conclude the narration of a 
raid or attack that they managed to survive. 

When one considers how the two sets of lines connect to each other, one 
can glimpse the role played by adawat al-rabt (connecting particles): [a... 
wala (present tense negation—neither...nor), fal—(imperative prefix), lakin 
(but) in joining together disparate images and themes that are unrelated. Yet 
the emphatic final statement, which became a kind of motto for Dammii’s 
disciples, is not introduced by a connector, as if the poet deliberately wants 
it to stand alone. These are the lines that became a slogan for poets who 
wished to mock the regime. 

A closer look at the content of the poem suggests that his poetry may not 
be as removed from his daily life as we think. For example, the image of the 
worms grazing in the chess set reminds us of Dammi’s desire to beat 
Ba thist poets at backgammon to feel a sense of victory over them (Yinis, 
Introduction to Jan, 17). Similarly, his declaration that “knives are our 
arena” could be an attempt to demonstrate his intellectual prowess vis-a-vis 
the regime poets and counter the “Ba'thification” of literature, art, and 
culture from the 1970s onwards, whose manifest hegemony at the time is 
reflected in the lines “whether death or mirage/ this city will remain shut.” 

Two other poems, written in the same bar on the same day in April 1992, 
offer a trenchant but also a poignant commentary on the sufferings of the 
Iraqi people following the Iran-Iraq (1980-1988) and Gulf (August 1990- 
February 1991) wars and the lawless nature of the regime. The 
sociopolitical context of these poems is Iraq after the Gulf War and the 
harsh sanctions imposed by the UN on the country ruled by the Ba thist 
dictatorship. These sanctions resulted in the deaths of hundreds of 
thousands of vulnerable civilians, including many thousands of children 
who perished for lack of proper food and medicine.?! The first untitled 


poem begins with a penetrating philosophical observation on death as 
absence of memory. 
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Is death the absence of memory? 
Or a row of penguins 
awaiting some savior 
under a violet sun? 
We will not risk an answer 
Because there is none 
What will we leave behind for our children? 
What will we leave behind for them in the next century? 
Will we leave them hot poisons? 
Will we leave them a readymade death? 
Will we leave them funerals? 
(April 20, 1992, Khah Rumman Bar [Asmal, 22}) 


The poem is structured as a set of questions that center around a lack of an 
answer (ma min jawab), divided into two stanzas, one that questions the 


nature of death, the other that wonders what will be left behind for those 
who survive us, i.e., our children. 

There is an interesting use of Arabic interrogative particles, e.g., in the 
first stanza: the use of a with the following am, used when asking an 
either/or question. The binary question is not a simple one here; both 
options are complex. While the first interpretation of death, “the absence of 
memory,” is abstract, the second, “penguins under a violet sun,” is an 
absurdist but concrete image.°2 In the questions in the second stanza, 
madha is first used twice, indicating he doesn’t know an answer, then hal is 
used thrice, suggesting that he most likely does know the answer. The 
anguished questions about the future of “our children” reveal the depth of 
the poet’s sorrow. 

But this poem and the next demonstrate something different: that he 
cared about some things from the depths of his subconscious, even if his 
concern is couched in his surrealistic style. Dammu assembles a series of 
profound questions linked to his concerns for future generations that begins 
with: what will we leave behind for our children? These questions are 
particularly poignant when the time of the poem’s composition is 
considered. The contrast of death (mawt) with the verb sa-nukhallifu 
(takhallafa, to leave behind, which can also mean to give birth to) makes a 
compelling comparison of life with death. 

When Dammiu’s says in this poem, “We will not risk an answer / 
Because there is none...,” the absence of this “answer” may mean, among 
other things, the absence of any certainty of a life in 1990s Iraq. Perhaps it 
also reflects the impossible life that Dammii tried to lead, as a kind of 
ascetic Sufi in the second half of the twentieth century, for whom the 
impetus behind poetry and philosophy springs from the same source 
(Finjan, “Jan Dammi al-sati’”). 

In the untitled poem below, also written after the devastation of Iraq in 
the Gulf war, the image of the wilted rose could imply that the dictatorship 
in Iraq left nothing for thieves to steal, so what then is the necessity of law? 
Dammii displays an exceptional appreciation of the dialectical nature of the 
social contract as he links the concept of law to its necessity after “the 


horizon of crimes has shrunk to nearly zero.” It is a linguistically condensed 
image that emphasizes the arbitrariness of the manner in which the state 
enforces its hegemony, i.e., through the tyranny of the law, which in this 
case amounts to “adding zeros to zeros”: 
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Is the law necessary 
after criminals no longer have in their palms 
anything but a wilted rose 
and after the horizon of crimes has shrunk 
to the point of zero. 
What good is adding zeros to zeros 
as long as the sun stays as it is 
Sovereign over the continents 
of paper. 
Khah Rumman Bar—April 20, 1992 (Asmal, 29) 


Fatima al-Muhsin notes that when Dammit returned to Baghdad “there 
gathered around him fans and disciples, as is the habit with sa ‘alik, who 
find exceptional love and sympathy from the Iraqi literary community” (al- 
Muhsin,“Fi madih Jan Dammu,” 228). Dammt lived during the harshest 
years of the regime “when literature was trapped between the jaws of 
suppression and deceit...[and] Iraqi culture was exhausted and too dazed... 
with the sight of the blood that was flowing in the streets...and endowments 


and prizes that were buying and selling the Iraqi conscience” (“Fi madth,” 
228). Like a number of other commentators, she emphasizes that Dammii’s 
“heedlessness (ghafla) made him immune to punishment, and his mocking 
provided for him a release and freedom that resembled the freedom of a 
child from being held responsible for what he says” (230). Thus he could 
freely insult and spit in the faces of the regime’s poets and writers, as the 
regime’s “pistol-carriers of culture” (231) deemed him too insignificant to 
be punished. Among the many opposed to the dictatorship, he became a 
symbol of a rebellious existential hero who exposed the general 
submissiveness of the populace in the totalitarian period and became a 
living embodiment of the freedom they were terrified to practice 
themselves. 

Several writers and close associates of Dammit have attempted to 
analyze the roots of his sa laka. In a personal correspondence, Salah Fa ‘iq 
believes Dammit became a su ‘luk out of marginalization (suffered by most 
of the KG members, which ultimately forced them to leave Iraq by the late 
1970s): 


What happened to Dammit happened after we all left and he was left 
alone in a politically and culturally terrible age. Our sa ‘laka was limited 
because we left Iraq early on and set up our lives outside. Jan’s real 
sa laka began in the 1980s, after he was left alone with no job, income, 
or friends from Kirkuk; he had to arrange for social and cultural 
alternatives for his life. All the sa‘alik, in fact all the poets [in Iraq] in 
the 1980s and after, were influenced culturally by the achievements of 
the Kirkuk Group through Jan’s ongoing presence. At the time he 
became the center of attraction, culturally and poetically, because he 
was So well read and knew English fluently and because of his integrity 
and good-hearted nature.” (Fa iq, 2013) 


Fa iq considers sa‘laka in the contemporary era to be a social condition that 
poets fall into because of poverty, unemployment, and cultural 
marginalization. Of course, any poet who is a su luk or ends up becoming 


one will reflect his environment at every level, including in his poetry. 
Dammii’s sa 'laka, according to Fa’ig, was caused by the circumstances of 
his life and was not adopted by him as an intellectual position, although it 
has been interpreted as such by later critics, a view that has been beneficial 
to his image in certain ways. Dammit himself admitted in an interview, “I 
have wronged myself a lot...because my life was constructed in this way. I 
blame myself only because I suddenly found myself on the streets so I took 
marginality (hamishiyya) as a trajectory to be followed” (Nuri and Husayn, 
“Al-Sha ‘ir al- ‘Iraqi al-rahil Jan Dammi,” 13). 

Mazlim makes an interesting comparison of Dammi’s sa‘laka to the 
premodern su luk Abt al-Shamaqmag (d. ca. 815 CE) of the Abbasid era 
(“Sha‘ir al-la‘na”).53 Both poets lived in urban environments, the latter in 
premodern Baghdad when it was emerging as the premier city of one of the 
world’s largest empires of its time, and the former in modern Baghdad, the 
capital of the oil-rich state of Iraq with a ruler whose ambitions extended to 
a large part of the Arab world. 

Similarly, Dammi’s insults directed at Saddam’s “court poets” (shu ‘ard’ 
al-balat) are famous and emblematic of his sa‘laka. He did not insult them 
to extort money from them, except maybe for the occasional bottle of ‘araq 
with which they would try to placate him. He had a colorful range of insults 
for them that was well known, the mildest one perhaps being “toilet-poets” 
(shu‘ard’ marahid).34 Another similarity is that both poets completely 
refrained from writing panegyrics to the rulers. However, the main 
difference is that while Abi al-Shamagmaq’s poetry itself is full of insults, 
Dammii kept his life and poetry separate in terms of content; his poems 
reflect his inner, surrealistic world and are full of a kind of absurdist but 
visionary philosophy. The comparison of Dammi to his predecessor su ‘luk 
Abit al-Shamaqmag is interesting up to a point, but should not be overdone. 
The context in which the two found themselves, separated in time by over a 
millennium, is clearly very different. However, what does seem interesting 
is the light the comparison sheds on what modes of sa ‘laka are possible for 
poets in essentially urban environments, whether premodern absolute 
kingdoms or modern dictatorships. 


In his obituary of Dammi, the Lebanese poet “Abbas Baydin 
perceptively indicates that Dammi’s value was as a “walking scandal” 
(fadiha mutajawwila), who alone was capable of mocking the pillars of 
society, of culture, and sometimes of ideology to their faces, to the point of 
Spitting on them. To a great extent, the regime’s torturers themselves were 
incapable of scaring him. Dammit was the madman of culture in Iraq, and 
he alone was able to enjoy his sa‘laka and bodily filth to scorn the major 
figures of the dictatorship. In a regime that imprisoned HIV-positive 
individuals and executed homosexuals, Dammii alone was capable of being 
the one permitted the virus, the only laugh that no one could suppress, and 
the curse word everyone tried to avoid. Through his sa‘laka, pennilessness 
and poetics directed towards filth and grime, he was the mirror that all the 
regime’s stars of murder and martyrdom tried to avoid looking in (Baydin, 
“Majnin al-‘Iraq,” 200). 

In his analysis of Asmal and the phenomenon of Dammi, ‘Abd al-Karim 
Kazim points out that if those we consider to be the “great” sa ‘alik are from 
the Jahili period, then sa‘laka also reappeared in the Umayyad period for its 
Own reasons, the most prominent of which were social injustice and the 
large gap between the rich and the poor in the new state (“Jan Dammi al- 
mansi al-Ustrali,” 148). Dammii’s engagement with sa laka was not 
motivated by any social reasons. The impulses that eventually led him to 
become a vagabond and an outsider were manifested in his early years as a 
member of the Kirkuk Group, which rebelled against the aesthetic 
conservatism of the cultural establishment. But as Salah Fa iq says 
(correspondence, 2013), his “real sa‘laka began in the 1980s” when all his 
compatriots in the KG had gone into exile. The emergence of his literary 
legend in the heyday of the Ba th era—as a poet who lived poetry with his 
physical presence as well as writing it—led elements of the literary 
fraternity to bestow on him a social presence as the mu‘allim of a group of 
younger sa alik whom he “led” in exposing the pretensions of the regime’s 
cultural czars, such as Yunis, al-Nasirl, and Hasan al-Nawwab (b. 1965), 
who later dedicated a poem to Dammi titled Harun al-Rasif. 


Conclusion 


Sa'laka as reimagined in the moder era reflects the survival of certain 
tropes in Arabic poetry and the Arabic literary imagination overall, even 
though their function has been significantly transformed. This conclusion 
brings together social, cultural, and literary evidence from various eras to 
clarify what the persisting notion of sa laka signifies in social and literary 
contexts. 

This chapter has attempted to show how sa Jaka in the twentieth century 
is a phenomenon influenced by three interrelated factors. The first is 
urbanization, the second is the social and cultural change associated with 
modernization of public and private life, and the third is the aesthetic and 
poetic transformations that took place across the Arab world along with the 
passage to literary modernity. The modern su ‘luk may be reimagined as a 
character that derives a name and a reputation from a distant ancestor, while 
the character’s actions, utterances, and writings partake of the contemporary 
urban environment typified by the cheap bars, cafés, and pavements of the 
metropolis. 

In twentieth-century Irag, the migration of poets like Husayn Mardan 
and Jan Dammii from the periphery or countryside to the major urban 
center of Baghdad to realize their literary ambitions meant that there was no 
geographic “outside” in which they could be outsiders. In the modern era, 
they instead had to practice their sa laka as a social phenomenon within an 
urban cultural and literary milieu. It was a rejection, verging on nihilism, of 
the bourgeois cultural order that often occurred on the urban pavement or at 
a cheap bar or hotel. 

What do the modern sa‘alik have in common with their ancient 
predecessors? One aspect they share is their status as outcasts who, for 
various reasons, chose to rebel against the existing social order. Another 
aspect is that the thematic focus and poetic style of their work stand in stark 
contrast to the dominant literary conventions of their time. Among the 
unconventional subjects treated in Jahili and early Islamic su ‘luk poetry are 
narrations of the ambushes they set, the raids they conducted on foot, the 


ruses they employed to escape from near-death situations or capture, the 
hideouts to which they escaped, and the desert animals whose company 
they preferred to that of humans. The tropes of alienation experienced in the 
modern age—despair, existential angst, and nihilism—exemplify the 
modern su luk. Mardan’s rejection of the modemization credo of the 
colonial Iraqi state, expressed in his debut collection Qasd id ‘ariya, 
elevates germs and filth over the modernist discourse of sanitation as a 
manifestation of nihilism. Dammi goes a step beyond nihilism to absurdism 
in his mockery of the Ba'thist regime’s efforts to promote a cultural 
discourse glorifying war literature in the 1980s. 

Mardan and Dammit exemplify the impact of various Western literary 
influences on modern sa laka. Being the “Baudelaire of Iraq” was 
something Mardan himself bragged about, but there were other strong 
influences on him too, like Sartre and Camus, that he acknowledged in his 
writings. Dammi was well versed in modern English and American 
literature and was influenced by the Beat Poets, the Surrealists, and the 
Dadaists. Of course, Mardan’s and Dammii’s writings and practice of 
sa laka, which were integral to their literary personae, were not simply 
imitations of Anglo-American or French culture but were arrived at through 
a complex transaction with the Iraqi cultural milieu in which they were 
embedded. 

Mardan’s transgressive poetics emerged in the heyday of Iraqi, 
particularly Baghdadi, modernization in the late 1940s. Dammii’s sa‘laka 
and his poetry in the 1980s and 1990s confront a different reality: the 
cultural abyss that began to appear in the late 1970s and deepened with the 
takeover of the state by Saddam Hussein and the launch of the Iran-Iraq 
war. For a vulnerable and marginal figure like Dammi, it brought about the 
need for a complete disconnect of the artist from the cultural reality 
represented by the state. In a context where one’s options steadily narrowed 
toward outright slavish obedience, taking refuge in what appeared to be 
madness promised an escape from “[a] certain death to a possible one” 
(Mazliim, Hatab Ibrahim, 176).°° 


While the su‘luk poet may be a despised loner, ejected from bars by 
virtue of his pennilessness and accustomed to sleeping on pavement or the 
benches of public parks, critics have noted that sa‘laka is a tradition in Iraqi 
culture. The modern su ‘luk poet in Iraq has attracted considerable interest 
due to his conscious shunning of bourgeois aspirations and abstention from 
many of life’s opportunities, and also due to a prevalent belief in the 
connection of sa’‘laka to madness, which is sometimes thought to be a sign 
of genius (al-Muhsin, “Husayn Mardan”). Beside Husayn Mardan and Jan 
Dammi, other mutasa ‘likin in the modern era who gained a certain degree 
of fame in Iraq include Ahmad al-Safi al-Najafi (1897-1977), “Abd al-Amir 
al-Husayri (1942-1978), “Aqil “Ali (1949-2005), and Adam Hatim (1955- 
1995). 

While the modern sa‘alik poets I have chosen are well known, they are 
not part of the canon of modern Arabic poetry. These men exhibit an 
interesting mix of the interaction between the classical Arabic conception of 
the vagabond, the su‘luk, and the notion of the outsider or alienated 
individual in existentialist texts. 

To conclude, the sa ‘alik practiced their art as a lived experience and not 
just a written one, bringing their creative vision into their daily existence 
rather than merely fulfilling the codified social function of the respectable 
adib. Although the temperament of the modern sa ‘alik carries a certain 
amount of self-destructiveness due to their alienation from the surrounding 
society and disdain of the literary establishment (akin to the ancient 
sa alik’s disdain for the tribes that rejected them), their nonconformity 
carried the energy capable of rejecting the dismal reality faced by most and 
kept the possibility for creative revolt alive, at the level of both literature 
and society’s lived reality. It is true that neither ancient sa‘alik like al- 
Shanfara, Ta’ abbata Sharran and ‘Urwa, nor contemporary ones such as 
Mardan and Dammi, given their inherent iconoclasm, would have aspired 
to canonical status. However, just as the former are considered integral to 
the canon of classical Arabic poetry, the latter too deserve a place in the 
canon of modern Arabic poetry, even if only to remind us of the 
problematic nature of a canon. 


Notes 


. Al-Fawwaz indicates: “The su‘luk character is an ancient one in our 
cultural heritage that had an active presence in the writings of rebellion 
against social and cultural codes such as that of skin color or ownership 
or lineage, and of course the system of authority and power in the old 
tribe or the traditional authority of the state. This personality possesses 
multiple descriptions that draw their model from the culture of 
psychological rebellion against the hegemony of the owners of wealth in 
the ancient society.” See al-Shi riyya al-‘Irdgiyya, 185-186. 

. All translations in this chapter from the Arabic are mine unless otherwise 
noted. 

. Muhammad Mazlum writes: “The contents of their [i.e. sa alik] poetry in 
this stage were characterized by satire, black comedy, and witty invective 
(hija’) on the collective body and on themselves. In their poetry, there 
was present a stripping of rhetorical eloquence and a shunning of grand 
flowery phraseology that went hand in hand with the decrepit state they 
were living in” (Introduction to “Anashid al-sa‘alik,” 31; my translation). 
. Rohde continues: “The inability of the agricultural sector to absorb the 
growing rural manpower meant that the younger generation would 
migrate to cities like Baghdad, Basra and other urban centers. The mass 
of these rural migrants arrived there in the 1960s and 1970s and today 
constitutes a distinctive urban lumpenproletariat, mostly located in newly 
built and extremely poor neighborhoods at the peripheries of Iraq’s big 
cities, first and foremost Baghdad,” 26. 

. Bahoora further describes how world-renowned architects such as Walter 
Gropius, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Le Corbusier were invited to 
transform Baghdad into a modern architectural showpiece. The most 
elaborate project was “Wright’s 1957 plans for Baghdad...his attempts to 
incorporate Iraq’s cultural heritage into modern designs for the city...to 
properly understand Wright’s project, we must consider it a literary 
project as well as an architectural project. With little material evidence 
remaining of Baghdad’s storied past, the inspiration of Wright’s designs 


was textual—the Thousand and One Nights, the Bible, and the Qur’an. 
The details of Wright’s Greater Plan for Baghdad reveal it ultimately as a 
collection of tourist kitsch,” 72-81. 

. Al-Muhsin writes that the proliferation of cafés represented a freedom of 
movement that was unconnected to the customs of the past—people 
became used to urban life that was apart from tribal space, e.g., the 
entertainment diwan of the tribal sheikh in which one had to follow 
customs of hierarchy and inequality. Earlier, the mosque had been the 
place of meeting and study where the individual had to conform to the 
practice of worship and the orders of religion. In the cafés, the Iraqi 
intellectual moved towards an individuality, but one in which his image 
could be multiplied depending on which group he belonged to. The place 
and culture of the café preserved male dominance. It was also a location 
where popular culture mixed with elite culture. These places created new 
values for writers and their relationships to each other, to a degree that 
went past the values of the religious, godfearing, and pious, as well as the 
tribal social customs (Tamaththulat al-nahda, 315-316). But al-Muhsin’s 
notion of the shift from a “tribal space” to a modern “urban space” itself 
tends to reproduce the trope of the dark, backward countryside and needs 
to be read as an element of the discourse of modernity. 

. For the role of cafés in the literary life of Baghdad since the 1940s, see 
Husayn Mardan’s long account “Al-Maqahi al-adabiyya” in Al-Azhar 
turiq dakhil al-sd’iqga, 123-134; Razzaq Ibrahim Hasan, Magqahi 
Baghdad al-adabiyya: Dirasat fi-al-tarikh wa-al-nusus (Baghdad: Dar al- 
Shu’tin al-Thaqafiyya, 2001); and the special portfolio “Maqahi 
Baghdad,” Al-Mada 7, no. 1644 (November 2, 2009). More detailed 
descriptions of magha al-mu ‘aqqadin (alternately translated as “Café of 
People with Complexes”) can be found in the memoirs of 1960s poets in 
al-Janabi (ed.), Infiradat al-shi'r al-‘Iraqi al-jadid: Al-sittintyun (1993) 
and the special portfolio on the 1960s generation “al-Sittinat: Madin fi 
lubb al-mustaqbal,” Farddis no. 4-5 (August 1992): 23-100. 

. “The rag pickers in their hovels represented the other Paris, the underside 
of the city of gaiety and pleasure. Writers such as Baudelaire were 


10. 
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14. 


particularly drawn to these outcasts” (Wilson, The Sphinx and the City, 
54). 


. “The period of the late 1940s was one of revolutionary and democratic 


surge, and the ‘invaders’ of this time...were sick of the stagnant 
atmosphere in which they had grown up and looked forward to getting 
out of it and to...having a platform from which the whole of Iraq could 
hear them” (Farman, “Husayn Mardan,” 104). 

Salma Khadra Jayyusi writes that a “diabolism unmatched by any in 
modem Arabic poetry appeared in [Mardan’s] verse, and a complete 
rejection of social norms and moral attitudes.” However, she praises “the 
boldness of his experiment” and admits that “Mardan’s poetry...deserves 
special mention because of its radical nature and the poet’s capacity to 
express the most extreme emotions in well-knit, terse verses” (Trends 
and Movements, 473). 

The complete works lists the article as originally published in the 
Baghdad newspaper al-Nas, no. 56 (January 2, 1948). 

“The publication of Naked Poems was a kind of impudence exemplified 
by the self-dedication and the words addressed to the reader. His words 
indicate a complete confidence in himself...the content contained a level 
of honesty and violence that was unfamiliar. No young or old poet had 
written before in that kind of way” (al-Tahir/Mardan, “Madkhal fi-l- 
masira al-shi riyya,” 227). 

Muhammad Mazlim (2009) comments: “No poet had dedicated a 
collection to himself before. The whole collection was an expression of 
narcissism and overflowing with self-pride; it spread a fog around his 
[real] personality and left an anxious imprint on him, and he still talks to 
us from the depths of this fog. This dedication shows an important aspect 
of Mardan—he wants to show he is not only present and powerful as a 
poet, but [he is] also a free thinker.” 

“The paratext is important in showing the particularity of the text and 
defining a basic aspect of its semantic intentions and showing how they 
work to help us to crack many secrets of text and shed critical light on 
them... .The text is a structure, and we can’t move between its different 


LS. 


16. 


na 


18. 


19. 


Spaces without passing over its paratexts or thresholds... .the epigraph 
[tasdir] is one of them—vwe define it as any quote or text that is placed 
above the main text or in a part of it and is given in the form of a 
sentence or phrase that contains a dedication or explanatory saying” 
(Faraj, ““Atabat al-tasdir,” 258-259). 

“Hypocrite lecteur—mon semblable, mon frére” (Hypocrite reader—my 
fellow man, my twin!) (Baudelaire, Flowers, 6—7). 

Mujun is defined by Everett Rowson as “libertinage, licentiousness; a 
term used to describe...a genre of medieval Arabic poetry and prose... 
[which] celebrates [a] hedonistic way of life, frequently employing 
explicit sexual vocabulary, and almost invariably with primarily 
humorous intent” (“Mujiin,” 546). 

Farman continues: “I think the label he gave himself and that he wanted 
others to call him—the Baudelaire of Iraqg—did not come from a great 
acquaintance with Baudelaire’s work but rather his knowing (perhaps 
from a book he read about Baudelaire, and some of his translated poems) 
that Baudelaire was a rebel who went against worn-out customs and a 
libertine enamored with women and resentful of them at the same time, 
to the point of being cursed” (“Husayn Mardan,” 104). 

Mardan writes, “In the genre of erotic poetry, there is one Arab poet 
superior to me: Ilyas Abu Shabaka. But [he] is now dead and there is no 
one but me left” (“Husayn Mardan yatakallam fi falsafatihi ‘an al-hayat 
wa-l-shi r,” Al—A ‘mal al-Kamila, vol. 2, 81). 

While classical Arabic poetry has a long, rich tradition of verse written 
“under the influence” (including that of marijuana in the case of Safi al- 
Din al-Hilli), it is possible that Mardan was one of the few modern Arab 
poets to write under the influence of narcotics, a practice that had been 
indulged in by nineteenth-century Romantics in the West like de Quincey 
and Coleridge, as well as Baudelaire, and was again practiced by Aldous 
Huxley and other writers in the 1950s and 1960s in their quest for 
overcoming spiritual alienation through hallucinogenic means. In 1963, 
William Burroughs and Allen Ginsberg authored The Yage Letters 
(1963), a semifictional epistolary that describes the two beat writers 


visiting South America to try an indigenous hallucinogenic brew. 
Timothy Leary described the psychedelic experience as “a journey to 
new realms of consciousness. The scope and content of the experience is 
limitless, but its characteristic features are the transcendence of verbal 
concepts, of space-time dimensions, and of the ego or identity” (Dickins, 
“The Birth of Psychedelic Literature,” 119). 


. Shir hurr (“free verse”) is a misleading term for this poetry, perhaps 


more accurately referred to as shi r al-taf ila given it is not free of meter 
or rhyme (al-Tami, “Arabic ‘Free Verse’,” 186-187). 


. As Huda Fakhreddine explains, in 1960 Adonis published his prose- 


poem manifesto and Unsi al-Hajj published his collection Lan (Won’t), 
with an introduction theorizing the possibilities of poetry in prose: 
“These are the two theoretical cornerstones that launched the prose poem 
in Arabic. They are the first instances of using the Arabic term qasidat 
al-nathr” (Fakhreddine, The Arabic Prose Poem, 1). 


. “At a time when Sayyab was still discovering free-verse poetry, Mardan 


had begun to write beautiful artistic unrhymed verse called nathr 
murakkaz—another kind of poetry in spirit, if we believe poetry is first 
and foremost a spirit, which has images and morality and existence. 
Anyone who contemplates nathr murakkaz will find it worth studying. 
Others who tried it failed because they didn’t come to it as poets, but just 
for the sake of rebellion” (Al-Tahir/Mardan, “Madkhal,” Man yafruk, 
252). The Iraqi poet Shakir Lu‘aybi (2007) and the critic Husayn Sarmak 
(2006) both hail Mardan as one of the unacknowledged pioneers of 
unrhymed verse in not just Iraqi, but modern Arabic poetry overall. 


. The two major portfolios published in literary magazines after Dammi’s 


death are 1) “Jan Dammit: Qasa’id, muhawarat wa maqalat ‘anhu ba'd 
rahilih” (Jan Dammii: Poems, Interviews and Articles About Him After 
His passing [ed. Khalid al-Ma ali], ‘Uyiin: Majalla Fasliyya Thaqdfiyya 
[Cologne] 8, no. 15-16 [2003]: 173-231), which includes poems by 
Dammi collected by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Janabi, two interviews with 
Dammi from the 1990s during his stay in Amman, and (mostly) 
commemorative eulogies by Janabi, Muhammad al-’Abbas, Sa‘di Yusuf, 


‘Abbas Baydiin, “Abduh Wazin, Salih Kazim, Ahmad ‘Abd al-Husayn, 
and Fatima al-Muhsin gathered from various sources; and 2) “Fi dhikra 
Jan Dammi” (“In memory of Jan Dammi” [ed. al-Janab1]), Elaph 
[August 29, 2004], 
http://elaph.com/elaphweb/ElaphLibrary/2004/8/6994.htm, accessed 
September 14, 2015), which includes some of the same articles as the 
‘Uyun portfolio, along with commemorative articles by ‘Ala’ Mahdt 
Kazim, Nusrat Mardan, ‘Abd al-Karim Kazim, and the prominent Iraqi 
critic “Abdallah Ibrahim. 


. It is believed that Asmal was published on the insistence of the publisher 


Hikmiyya Jarrar, who ran al-Amad. 


.“Qasa@ id kutibat muqabil wajbat ta‘am shahiyya fit Bayrit” (al-Janabt, 


325-331). It is telling that the brief biography given for Dammt begins 
with yuqal (it is said that...), a term that harks back to the akhbar of 
premodern Arab poets, including the sa ‘alik. 


. “Defamiliarization is the artistic technique of presenting to audiences 


common things in an unfamiliar or strange way in order to enhance 
perception of the familiar. It is a central concept in twentieth-century art 
and theory ranging over movements including Dada, postmodernism and 
epic theater. Victor Shklovsky invented the term as a means to 
distinguish poetic from practical language on the basis of the former’s 
perceptibility” (Crawford, “Victor Shklovsky,” 211). 


. Tristan Tzara, the inventor of the term Dada, wrote in the Dada 


Manifesto of 1918: “Every product of disgust capable of becoming a 
negation of the family is Dada. Dada: abolition of logic, which is the 
dance of those impotent to create... .Freedom: Dada Dada Dada, a 
roaring of intense colors, and interlacing of opposites and of all 
contradictions, grotesques, inconsistencies: LIFE” (Motherwell [ed.], The 
Dada Painters and Poets, 73-98). 


. In an interview, Sargon Boulos recalls that in Baghdad University in the 


1960s there was a beautiful girl named Shahrazad whom both he and 
Dammi were in love with. He asked him to recite a poem to her and, 


ue 


33: 


34. 


30: 


spurred on by Thamir Mahdi (a common friend), Dammii recited the 
lines quoted in the extract (Boulos/al-Ma ali, 115). 


. He never went beyond crafting the titles, two of which were Thani uksid 


al-bijamd (The Dioxide of the Pyjama) and Hidhd’ fi-l-jabha (A Shoe on 
the Warfront) (Hadi, “Limadha taradtum hadha al-sha‘ir?” 1974). 


. It is not clear from the original if it is yajib or yuhibb. 
. The devastating impact of the UN sanctions on the people and economy 


of Iraq, and the role of the US in enforcing them, is discussed at length 
by Joy Gordon (2010). 

Dammii’s assemblage of disparate images—penguins, death, sunlight, 
memory—is characteristic of the surrealistic attempt to make poetry “an 
uninterrupted sequence of new images or analogies—analogy is nothing 
more than the deep love that assembles distant, seemingly diverse and 
hostile things” (Perloff, The Futurist Moment, 58). 

For further detail on Abii al-Shamaqmag see Mazliim’s introduction to 
“Anashid al-sa alik,” 23-25, and the preface to Abu al-Shamaqmaq’s 
diwan (ed. Sadir, 5-30). 

According to “Adnan Husayn Ahmad, when Dammii was asked why he 
preferred the term mirhdd (toilet) or g@dhur (piece of filth) to the usual 
Arabic insults, or why he called someone simply qahba (whore) without 
the usual preceding akh (brother of...) or ibn (son of...), he replied “to 
save time and deepen the meaning” (ikhtisaran li-l-waqt wa takthifan li-I- 
dalala)! Ahmad further narrates that often, when Dammii entered the 
Union of Iraqi Writers with his “disciples,” prominent establishment 
poets like Sami Mahdi and ‘Abd al-Amir Ma alla would entreat Dammit 
to sit and order whatever food and drink he wanted on their account, on 
the condition that he not launch his string of invectives against anyone 
who did not please him (Juwayyir, Gharib, 30). 

Many artists and writers pleaded madness as a pretext to avoid serving 
the regime as soldiers in the military or as propagandists in its cultural 
apparatus. At first it seemed to be an easy escape from reality, but for 
many it turned into actual mental derangement that stayed with them long 
after (Mazliim, Hatab Ibrahim, 176-180). 
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al-Tahir, “Alt Jawad. “Husayn Mardan maqaliyyan” (Husayn Mardan the 

Essayist) in Mardan, Man yafruk al-sada’?, 5-74 [November 1984] and 
“Madkhal fi-l-masira al-shi riyya” (An Introduction to his Poetic Career) 
in Mardan, Man yafruk al-sada’?, 223-260 [1987]. Beirut: Al-Jamal, 
2010. 
Comprehensive and detailed introductory survey of all of Mardan’s poetic 
works from beginning to end, along with the other essay “Mardan the 
Essayist” that runs through Mardan’s prolific essay writing, including his 
fashioning of nathr murakkaz (concentrated prose), his version of the 
prose poem, as well as his constant rebellion against social norms and his 
literary iconoclasm. Suitable for advanced graduate students of modern 
Arabic, particularly Iraqi, literature. 

Yunis, Husayn ‘Ali. Introduction to Jan: Al tarika wa-al-hayat (Jan: His 

Legacy and Life), edited by Ytinis, 7-32. United Arab Emirates: Dar Nun, 
2014. 
Husayn ‘Ali Yunis, Jan Dammi’s closest friend and “disciple,” assembled 
all the poems of Dammi’s he could find from various sources in one 
volume, and wrote a preface which is the most complete account of 
Dammi’s life. It also contains an overall critical assessment of his poetry 
as well as his intermittent translations from English and his impact as a 
su luk figure on the Iraqi cultural scene. Suitable for graduate students of 
modern Arabic, particularly Iraqi, poetry. Useful to read in pairing with 
the outpouring of articles mourning him right after his death, particularly 
the portfolios in “‘Uyun and Elaph (see Works Cited). 
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Throughout its history, the development of modern Arabic poetry and the 
transformation of its pictorial vision have been closely related to the 
development of schools and trends in modern plastic arts. Cinema as a 
pictorial reference is considered to be a vital dimension of postmodernism 
in art, culture, literature, and life in general. From the middle of the 
twentieth century until now, cinematic techniques, innovations, and 
successive developments have become the visual reference that 
demonstrates the greatest effectiveness in simulating the imagination of 
creator and recipient alike. The dynamism of the free innovative capacity of 
the imagination has steadily grown with the development of ground- 
breaking energies in shaping the cinematic image and stimulating the 
human imagination to open up to the ever-renewable horizons of 
possibilities of embodiment and personification of mental images and ideas 
into visual formations on the cinema screen. 


Cinematography as a Visual Reference and the Dynamism of 
Imagination 


In a conference on the Prose Poem in Beirut 2006, the Lebanese poet Yusuf 
Bazzi (1966—) begins his testimony about the poetry and the visual arts as 
follows: 


A helicopter lifts a cow and flies. Half-naked soldiers are surfing. 
Bombs rain down on the shore. Boats laden with landing soldiers 
advance, dozens of combat helicopters occupy the skies. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony dominates the scene. [He got that wrong: it’s “The 
Ride of the Valkyries” from Wagner’s Die Walkiire.] The Colonel, 
among the scorched huts and the bodies reduced to ashes, exclaims, “I 
love the smell of napalm in the morning.” 


This is the opening for Francis Ford Coppola’s movie Apocalypse Now 
(1979). It can be considered a horrific and shocking poem. However, it is 
without a doubt an epic visual poem. It is almost impossible to portray war 
as a mere act of shooting, without falling into the trap of vulgarity. We 
must, as we try to express, find the equivalent of that flying cow, and we 
must also put music that is appropriate to the pictures, such as the Fifth 
Symphony [Wagner’s Die Walktire]. It is also desirable to find the right 
scent for what we are describing. It is even better, in many cases, to adopt a 
colonel’s tone while composing or uttering words (Bazzi, “Qasidat al-nathr 
wa-al-funiin al-basariyya”). 

The most important thing that draws us in, in Bazzi’s assertion, is that it 
actually reflects the position that cinema has occupied since the second half 
of the twentieth century as a pictorial reference that occupied the 
undisputed center for the period between the middle of the twentieth 
century and now, especially within the moder visual arts system that 
formed and constituted image awareness, and even became the mechanism 
of the work of the imagination in producing or receiving pictures. The era 
of the image had begun with the spread of the use of the photographic 


image in the press. However, the biggest transformation—or 
transformations—in image awareness and in impacting the mechanisms of 
the human imagination in the modern era were not affected by photography 
in the same manner as by the techniques of cinema, which began to do their 
work and show their clear impact on the pictorial awareness in public life in 
general, and in writing and poetry in particular, beginning in the nineteen- 
forties. 

With the revolution that accompanied the development of film-camera 
technologies and cinema studios, the presence of cinema in modern poetry 
began to impose itself little by little, from themes to pictorial techniques. 
Jean Cocteau’s poetic cinema was an early example in which a new era of 
the image in poetry emerged in its combination with a new and creative 
visual art. 

Bazzi repeats that when making a movie, we have to choose the images. 
It is the equivalent to our selection of vocabulary while composing a poem. 
The design of the camera’s movements and shots is similar to the 
typesetting of sentences or phrases. But he proceeds to prefer the visual 
indicative system in the cinema over the semantic system of language, 
based on the limitedness of the linguistic system as opposed to the 
limitlessness of visual signs and the cinematic image. The first thing we 
notice is that visual signs, i.e., cinematic images, have no limits. They, 
unlike words, cannot be categorized in a lexicon. Nevertheless, we can trace 
visual signs to a clear semantic system. And we can also say that the roots 
of cinematic signs do not lie in rational, conscious logic, but rather in 
memory and dreaming. 

Whenever we try to remember something, a series of distinct images 
passes through our minds. This chain of images associated with our visual 
memory is similar to dreams, which are formed in a similar way: with a free 
fluidity of truncated and interrupted images by sudden transformations, 
condensation, and substitution of one thing by another, and metaphor. 
Whether it happens while we are awake or asleep, this series of “photos” 
shares many distinguishing features with the language of film, because it is 
perfectly suited to cinematography, long shots, detail, editing, etc. Poetic 


techniques such as rhetorical repetition are also among the means of 
cinema. There is a similarity between the “neighboring” technique (the 
magic formula for surrealism: a sewing machine and an umbrella on a 
dissecting table) and the “montaging” style (the historical example of 
Eisenstein’s Armored Potemkin and the Odyssey staircase footage). Bazzi 
would even say that cinema has a certain illogical quality: dreamy, antique, 
and imaginative. And if it is to be compared to literature it would be likened 
to the epic, that is, to poetry, in the end (Bazzi, “Qasidat al-nathr’’). 

In his progress towards the result of this comparison, which is certainly 
in favor of the visual system in the cinema—from his point of view—Bazzi 
says: “We find that complete semantics in speech and writing can no longer 
be understood and perceived except through our cinematic and television 
memory. It seems that the unlimited semantic system for pictures outweighs 
the vocabulary.” 

The most important evidence of Bazzi’s comparison, in which he 
privileges the system of the cinematic image in the figurative formation 
over the linguistic system, is that it expresses the orientation of an entire 
generation of poets who sided with the system of cinematic visual 
techniques and relied on its energies, which they saw as limitless in 
comparison to the limitedness of Language in achieving a figurative 
transformation in their view of a prose poem: 


My announcement was perfectly consistent with my affiliation with a 
group of poets who are technically biased towards visual-influenced 
writing, and whose styles are largely figurative in the first place. 
Because of a huge misunderstanding, critics have called our poems 
incoherence and disintegration. They considered, with rare idiocy, that 
this montage intensification is an absence of structure and context. 
Poetry that was stemming from the eye of a camera. A camera that 
selects images and scenes and synthesizes them into a linguistic tape 
instead of a gelatinous film negative. Their metaphors and antonomasia 
are minimal, and often visual. Rather, it is, visually, based on the 
technique of collage. Even what is going on inside is expressed by the 


direct external appearance or by the cinematic inspirations that are 
firmly rooted in the memory. Through shots, sketches, and depictions of 
physical objects, feelings and emotions are externalized. Even the 
aesthetics of language is seen precisely as this abandonment of the 
“aesthetics” of linguistics and biasing only towards the conditions of 
referring the phrase to an image. When such poetry was described as the 
poems of “everyday life,” what is meant is this stubborn, photographic, 
and cinematic recording of simple facts, and this tendency to make a 
personal video clip of lived stories. A figurative video clip, or a collage 
of scraps of memory and dream images. 


(Bazzi, “Qasidat al-nathr’’) 


Cinematic imagery has indeed become the dynamic visual referral for the 
work of imagination since the second half of the twentieth century, to the 
extent that it pushed away the realistic reference and became the reference 
of the cinematic image that does not need to refer to reality outside it. Then 
it proceeded to become an alternative visual reference for the object of 
reality itself in many poetic images in the modern poem. 

Through her book Modern Ekphrasis, Emily Bilman illustrates the 
progression of literature and the humanities from classicism to post- 
modernism as well as the analogical relationships between modern poetry 
and painting. The analogy is explored from Horace’s mimetic tradition of ut 
pictura poesis to Lessing’s temporal/spatial antithesis, as well as Derrida’s 
postmodern deconstruction. It is ironic, however, that Bilman does not 
discuss the role of cinematography in modern ekphrasis while she gives 
attention to ekphrasis in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. On the 
contrary, she restricts the influence of visual arts on modern and post- 
modern poetry to painting. Meanwhile, the French philosopher Jacques 
Ranciére has written several books about cinema and its profound impact 
on modern life, thinking, and the arts. His book Film Fables is an 
outstandingly thorough and analytical account of the history of modern 
cinema. Through the book, we observe how cinema and its images reveal 


the truth. From a philosophical perspective, he provides an insightful 
interpretation of cinema’s impact on modern life and the arts: 


This is why the art of moving images can overthrow the old Aristotelian 
hierarchy that privileged muthos—the coherence of the plot—and 
devalued opsis—the spectacle’s sensible effect. It isn’t that the art of 
moving images is an art of the visible that managed to annex, thanks to 
movement, the capacity for narrative, or that it is a technique of 
visibility that replaces the art of imitating visible forms. It is just that the 
art of moving images provides access to an inner truth of the sensible 
that settles the quarrels for priority among the arts and among the senses 
because it settles, first and foremost, the great quarrel between thought 
and sensibility. 

Cinema revokes the old mimetic order because it resolves the question 
of mimesis at its root—the Platonic denunciation of images, the 
opposition between sensible copy and intelligible model. 


(Ranciére, Film Fables, 2) 


Further, Ranciére emphasizes in his introduction that the work of the 
symbolist poets links the vision and techniques of cinema with poetry 
(Ranciére, Film Fables, 7).The passage or transition from theater to cinema 
is not a replacement of one art by another, but a manifestation of a new 
regime of art, as Ranciére emphasizes in part 1, “Fables of the Visible— 
Between the Age of the Theatre and the Television Age.” In addition, he 
emphasizes that cinema presents itself as a synthesis of the arts, adding: 


But the synthesis of the arts does not mean bringing together words, 
music, images, movements, and perfumes on one stage; it means 
reducing the heterogeneous procedures and the different sensory forms 
of the arts to a common denominator, to a common fundamental 
[principielle] unity of ideal and sensory elements. This is what is 
summed up in the term montage. In cinematographic language, the 


image of the world captured by the machine is stripped of its mimetic 
function and becomes instead a morpheme for a combination of ideas. 


(Ranciére, Film Fables, 25) 


For us to understand the transformations of the poetic image in modern 
Arabic poetry with a direct influence from cinema, it is important to see 
what Ranciére reveals in his book from many perspectives, which we 
consider to be extremely important for gaining a deeper and more 
comprehensive understanding of the development of the poetic image in 
modern Arabic poetry. First, his idea of shifting the perspective of imagery 
from the theatrical to the cinematic. In our view, this is revealing and 
important for understanding a clear and noticeable shift in the image in 
contemporary Arabic poetry that has not been investigated in Arabic 
criticism before. Especially if we compare the poems of poets whose 
understanding of the image relied primarily on a theatrical background, 
such as Salah “Abd al-Sabir, Ahmad ‘Abd al-Mu ti Hijazi, Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sharqawi, and others, to poetry that adopts and uses the perspective and 
mechanics of cinematic images in particular, as we will see in Amal 
Dunqul’s poetry or in other poets who came after. 

“Hajam al-Tatar” (The Tatars Attacked) is one of the poems in ‘Abd al- 
Sabiir’s first poetry collection, Al-Nas ft Biladi (People in My Country, 
1956), following the tripartite aggression against Egypt in 1956. In this 
poem, ‘Abd al-Sabur depicts the scenes of defeat that we can see in many 
plays of the theater classics that influenced his theatrical work and inspired 
his poetry. The primary reason we refer to it as a theatrical “picture” or 
“painting” is that it stands between the static and steadfast nature of 
painting and the dynamism and movement that can be observed in images 
that are based on the philosophy and dynamism of cinematography, as we 
shall see in later poetry. By the image in this part of the poem, we can see 
that the painting may be composed of a large number of small scenes and 
elements that are somehow linked together. It is, as a whole, a large painting 


and as such shows a great deal of stability and stillness rather than dynamic 
movement. 

There are many sections of tragedy and horror after the end of the war or 
following heavy losses during the war with all of the manifestations of 
injuries, grief, catastrophe, and horror on the ground, between soldiers, and 
in the sky. In spite of this, we are left with a large painting whose imagery is 
a cross between the perspective of painting and theater, and has not yet been 
adapted to the manner of a cinematic perspective or photography technique. 
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(Abd al-Sabiir, Diwan Salah ‘Abd al-Sabur, 14-15) 
The Tatars attacked 


And covered our ancient city with destruction 

Our battalions returned to camp torn, as the day grew hotter 

The Black Banner, wounded soldiers, and death convoy 

The hollow drum, and the servile step without looking around 

A soldier’s palm knocking on wood to the melody of hunger 

As the trumpet slips in awe 

The earth is scorching as if a disc of fire is rotating 

The horizon was engulfed in dust 

There is a wrecked vehicle rolling down the road 

In humiliation, the horses look down 

In humiliation, the nose runs 

In humiliation, the eyes tears 

Dust stings the ear 

The soldiers had their hands hanging down near their feet. 

Their shirts are stained with blood splashes 

The mothers fled behind the dark hill from the horror of the 

fire 

Or maybe the horror of the ruins 

Or the Tartars’ loathsome stare in the faces 

Or their hands reaching toward the flesh in a hateful manner 
(Unless otherwise noted, all translations of Arabic poems are 

mine.) 


In “Marthiyat La‘ib Sirk” (Elegy for a Circus Performer)—which was 
written in 1966, a decade after “Abd al-Sabiir’s poem here—Hijazi creates a 
poetic image that represents a transition from the theatrical to the cinematic 
image. In this case, the set in which the image is presented is necessarily a 
theatrical one, in this case the circus. Nevertheless, the method of creating 
the image tends to emphasize the movement, excitement, and dynamism 
associated with cinema and its pictorial perspective. 

As shown in the examples below, the influence of modern schools of 
painting art can also be discerned in the details of the images as well as the 
pictorial formations. 
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The feet and arms turn into creatures 
Stretch by themselves 
To regain themselves from the bottom of death 
As if snakes wriggled 
Cats became wild, black and white 


Aside from having a significant impact on film and cinematic technique, the 
use of the angle and camera movement, in conjunction with music, 
highlights one particular spot and tracks the movements of the circus player 
with a focus on suspense in shaping the image as well as the moments of 
intimidation, adventure, and action. 

In the following part of the poem, we monitor the movement of the 
circus performer from the moment he enters the stage, his dynamic 
performance on the high platform highlighted by the rising music and the 
audience’s excitement, and in the second video, we follow the performer 
holding his breath as he moves from rope to rope, indicating that he has 
successfully escaped death with grace and pride. 
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“Elegy for a Circus Performer” 
In a world filled with mistakes 
Only you are required not to commit one 
Because of your thin body 
If once it moves faster or slower 
You would fall and cover the ground with your pieces 


[eal 


On what night, we wonder, does that error lie? 

When the body is plundered by fear and adventure 
The feet and arms turn into creatures 

Stretch by themselves 

To regain themselves from the bottom of death 

As if snakes wriggled 

Cats became wild, black and white 

The two clashed and separated at the circle’s perimeter 
As you show your terrifying art, prodigy after prodigy 
Keeping the audiences on their toes at the punch moment 
As you smoothly dancing on the stages of death 
Releasing a robe to catch another 


Leaving a safe spot but didn’t reach the other spot yet 
The horror froze on the faces, with pleasure, pity, and 
listening 

Until you return calm and stable 

Raising your hands above the crowd 


In ‘Atiyat al-Abnidi’s 1990 documentary Hadith al-ghurfa Raqam 8 (The 
Talk of Room Number 8) about Amal Dunqul, the poet discusses how 
deeply he was influenced by cinema from his first visit to Cairo in the 
1960s. In Cairo, Dunqul, who had neither a job nor many friends, found his 
friend and his home in the cinema, where he spent most of the day watching 
the films that were being screened. It is clear from Dunqul’s poem “Kalimat 
Spartakus al-akhira” (The Last Words of Spartacus, 1962), which was 
written only two years after the release of the film, that his poetry is heavily 
influenced by cinema, initially by the story or theme of the film. Over the 
next two decades, he developed a style of poetic images influenced by 
cinema. The philosophy and dynamism of cinema are clearly evident in 
poems such as “Al-Buka’ bayna yaday Zarqa al-Yamama” (Crying 
Between the Hands of Zarqa’ al-Yamama, 1969), “Mugabala Khassa maa 
Ibn Nuh” (A Special Interview with Noah’s Son, 1976), and “Al-Tuyutr” 
(The Birds, 1981). 

According to Fatma Moussa, in a study titled “Changing Technique in 
Modern Arabic Poetry,” the poem “Mugabala Khassa ma‘a Ibn Nih” (A 
Special Interview with Noah’s Son) is a revolutionary poem on several 
levels: 


Noah’s son has been depicted as the unrighteous young man who 
rejected his father’s offer of salvation. Dunqul provides a modern 
interpretation based on the current situation in Egypt, drawing on the 
fact that over the past forty years, the best minds and most skilled 
technicians have moved first to Europe and the United States, and then 
to the newly emerging oil-rich Arab states. Some considered this to be 
an act of desertion of the “homeland” in the 1960s; all personnel should 


remain on duty and serve their country and preserve it to the best of 
their ability. Throughout the poem, Noah’s son symbolizes the heroic 
desperation with which the poet, along with many others of his 
generation of dissidents, identified themselves. The go-getters are the 
ones who flee. Dunqul presents one of his most daring challenges to the 
orthodox ideas of his era in this poem. 


(Moussa, “Changing Technique,” 69-70) 


However, the significant feature in the poem, according to the perspective 
of our study, is how the manner in which the poem pursues the visual 
elements is heavily influenced by cinema, as is readily evident in the way it 
changes qualitatively from the beginning of the poem:! 
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Noah’s flood is coming nearer! 
The city is sinking little...by little 
Birds flee 

And water rises 

On the steps of houses 


Shops 

The post office 

Banks 

Statues (of our immortal ancestors) 
Temples 

Wheat sacks 

Maternity hospitals 

The prison gate 

The State House 

The corridors of fortified barracks. 

Birds are leaving 

Slowly... 

Slowly... 

Geese on the water float 

Furniture floats... 

And a child’s toy... 

And a gasp of a sad mother 

Young women on the roofs waver! 

Noah’s flood is coming nearer 

Here are “the wise men” fleeing to the ship 
The singers, the prince’s horseman, the usurers, the judge of 
judges 

(And his Mamlouk...), 

The sword bearer, the temple dancer 

(She rejoiced when she picked up her wig...) 
Tax collectors, weapons importers, 

The princess’s lover in his radiant effeminate manner 
Noah’s flood is coming nearer. 

Here are the cowards fleeing to the ship 
While I was... 

The city’s youth were 

Bridling the unruly horse of the water 
Carrying water on both shoulders. 


And racing time 
They were building stone dams for themselves 
Hoping to save the bosom of youth and civilization 
Hoping to save...the homeland! 
(Trans. Gaelle Raphael) 


Language’s Visual Capacity: Imagery without Majaz 


The rhetorical concepts and terms that address the figurative aspect of the 
poem and are centered around the concept of majaz (figurative language)— 
with its various formations and branches—remain theoretically limited to 
the conceptual framework of rhetoric as a reading practice governed by 
both the criterion of rhetoric and its modularity. The metaphor remained the 
ideal and perhaps the only form of defamiliarization from the imagism of 
language according to the rhetorical system until the linguistic studies of 
poetry, through creating an unfamiliar relationship between the elements by 
violating linguistic and figurative positioning. 

However, majaz does not solely represent the distinctive feature of the 
figurative state of poetry and the poetic image, in our opinion, and does not 
go beyond being a form of defamiliarization and does not represent all 
types of majaz. There are numerous poems in classical Arabic poetry that 
might be devoid of majaz. Nonetheless, they draw us in by their immense 
imagery ability, not to mention a greater number of modern poems that are 
totally devoid of traditional figurative forms without lacking imagery ability 
in a different way that is perhaps richer in its ability to create imagery 
formation in the poem (see al-Sisi, Ma ba ‘da gqasidat al-nathr, 122-152). 

Modern studies of imagery, poetic imagery in particular, open up to 
broader contexts in the studies of modern visual arts which have grown 
richer in the modern era thanks to the richness of the subject studied itself. 
This is because Modern visual arts have gone through successive 
revolutions since the beginning of the modern era, starting with the 
qualitative revolutions in the historically oldest visual arts, namely the arts 
of painting and sculpture, along with the emergence of modern trends in art 


such as Impressionism, Surrealism, Cubism, Abstraction, Symbolism, and 
others. Then came quantitative and qualitative revolutions since the advent 
of multimedia, which imposed an overwhelming visual presence of rapidly 
developing visual formations on all kinds of screens that the eyes of modern 
man almost always follow—screens like television, cinema, and computers. 

I find it noteworthy that the modern definitions of the image do not use 
the term “image” when referring to the literary image. Instead, they refer to 
it as “imagery.” A comprehensive and accurate overview of the modern 
poetic image and its development within the various modern poetry trends 
can be found in The Princeton Encyclopaedia of Poetry and Poetics: 


An image was reproduced in the mind as an initial sensation was 
produced in bodily perception. Thus, when the eye perceives a certain 
color, a person will register an image of that color in the mind, “image” 
because the subjective sensation experienced will be a copy of the 
objective phenomenon of color. 

Of course, the mind may also produce images when remembering 
something once perceived but no longer present or reflecting on 
remembered experience or combining perceptions and the products of 
imagination or hallucinating out of dreams and fever. In literary usage, 
imagery thus comes to refer to images produced in the mind by words 
that refer to sense perceptions and to the many artistic permutations of 
sense impression, memory, and fabrication. 


(Greene, Princeton Encyclopedia, 663) 


Further, according to the encyclopedia, we must not confuse the perceptible 
sensory image of the subject or thing with the mental image generated by 
language: 


The very idea of the mental image seems inextricably connected with 
the notion of reading as the entry into a private space (the Lockean 
metaphor of the mind as a camera obscura or “Dark room” into which 
ideas are admitted through sensory apertures reinforces, with a kind of 


metaimage, this picture of mental solitude in an interior space filled 
with representations). It is not surprising, then, that the concept of the 
poetic image in all its ambivalence holds part of the central ground of 
poetics, serving as both the mechanism of reference to and deferral of 
an external, imitated or projected reality; as the projection of authorial 
intention (but also of unauthorized “unconscious” meaning); as the 
ling[uistic] ligature that composes figures of speech and thought and 
decomposes them into a general condition of langluage. and 
consciousness; as the realm of freedom and dangerous uncertainty in 
reader response. Future crit[icism] of the poetic image must, at 
minimum, take account of the historical variability of the concept and 
resist the temptation to dissolve poetic expression into the universal 
solvent of “the image.” 


(Greene, Princeton Encyclopedia, 662) 


It is also important to note that the modern definition is concerned with the 
effectiveness of mental imagination in the process of image generation; that 
is, imagination is more than a reflection or reversal of sensory perceptions. 
As the process of imagery formation progresses, imagination exhibits a 
unique dynamism and effectiveness in its creative productivity. 

Interestingly, many of the studies that cited “Abd al-Qahir al-Jurjani 
(1009-1078) failed to give attention to some of the leading notes by al- 
Jurjant which would be enormously useful in developing a more 
comprehensive understanding of his appreciation of the pictorial power of 
language itself before majaz. In his book Dald’il al-I'jaz, al-Jurjani says: 
“Never forget that the ‘image’ is a representation and analogy of what we 
recognize with our minds over what we see with our eyes” (Dala’il al-I'jaz, 
508). In my opinion, al-Jurjani’s words here about the image being a 
representation and analogy of what we recognize with our minds over what 
we see with our eyes comprise a clear foreshadowing /connection—albeit 
brief—to what was stated in the Princeton Encyclopedia’s definition of 
mental image or imagination. 


In this case, we can argue that the pictorial capabilities of the language 
are not a result of mere intentionality of description or the use of language 
for the purpose of description, but instead are a result of the inherent 
pictorial nature of language itself. The poetic imagery or visual formation in 
poetry is a product of the dynamic relationship between the poet’s 
imaginative ability and the recipient’s imaginative ability. This ability 
within the poet and the receiver is determined by the breadth of the visual 
experience of each of them on the one hand, and by the dynamics of 
activating the relationship between the vocabulary of visual experience and 
the production of linguistic significance, on the other. 

It is important here for us to focus at some length on the imagery 
capacity of language in its precedence over majaz. Modern poems that may 
be devoid of majaz in the rhetorical sense still reveal the remarkable power 
of imagery. This is on the one hand, and on the other, the formation of the 
poetic image in the modern poem can no longer be analyzed within the 
limits of the rhetorical system of majaz. 

In some of the recent studies which have attempted to benefit from the 
tremendous momentum and the successive developments of visual arts in 
recent decades, some scholars have wanted to go beyond even the modern 
term of the literary “image” and replace it with another term that is more 
open to the studies associated with modern visual arts and is perhaps more 
closely related to those studies: that term is “verbal visual”. The term was 
suggested by Christopher Collins in his book The Poetics of the Mind’s Eye 
as an alternative to the term “imagery”: 


The confusion that often besets discussions of imagery does not derive 
from the misapplication of this one term to unrelated referents. All the 
phenomena mentioned above are certainly related, but to use activity is 
to preclude its usefulness in more specific inquiry. Accordingly, I 
propose to use the term “visuality” for the broad class of experiences 
within which I will locate mental imagery promoted by written texts. ... 
I will consider the verbal image as an entity produced with language but 
not usefully locatable in language. 


(Collins, The Poetics of the Mind’s Eye, 1—2) 


This perception of the image is very useful in that it makes the mental 
image generated by language more open to the momentum of modern visual 
arts which have become a very rich and extensive reference. This has 
resulted in giving the language a more dynamic figurative energy through 
its visual referrals to graphic and visual formats that stem from modern arts 
that revolve around the Image. However, we still prefer to use the term 
“imagery” because it does not limit the imagism of language to only one 
sense, that is, the sense of sight, even if it has become more effective and 
dynamic than it had ever been in the past. 

We can attest to this in many poems written in the last three decades in 
particular, as this period was characterized by the unprecedented dominance 
of the system of images produced by the media and cinema. Among these 
poems is “Ughniyyat” (Songs) by Ahmad Yamani, in his poetry collection 
Tahta Shajarat al-'a’ila (Under the Family Tree): 
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(Yamani, Tahta Shajarat al-‘a ‘ila, 8) 


The planes went back and forth 

Soldiers in camouflage came down from their tails and landed 
in a wheatfield 

They sleep every night 

To the sound of the buzz that thousands of bugs’ desire 
Waiting for the war to start 

Only one word, and it would start 

One by one, they then fall 

And the wheat is covered in napalm 

Children of the nearby village 

Throw pebbles at birds 

They burn trees to urinate on them 

The planes returned 

He made sure of the world’s corruption 

Other soldiers came down from their tails 

As the experts had expected, the war started 

The planes flew back and forth 

Death is softer than striking a faded candle with a knife. 


Here is where your grandfather lay on his stomach while the 
flames ate through his left 
side 
And your other grandfather grabbed him, put out the fire, and 
proceeded to open the door 
of the ambulance 
The men returned from war 
They got married 
Their sons ran and played around them 
The sons grew up and loved each other 
So did you, 
Little peasant, 
The dove of the fields 


Is it possible for us in this poem to find any realistic reference to the format 
of images depicting war scenes? I mean a realistic reference that may be 
semantically linked with the pictorial reality in which we can put the 
grandfather to whom men returned from the war, the reality of the young 
peasant girl “dove of the fields.” Which fields are those that we could 
possibly imagine after the war scenes that do not have a reference in any 
local or Arab reality? You can find their pictorial reference only in the 
cinematic image system about the wars depicted by cinema in the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

How the poem depicts the war here may refer us to several specific 
films, American in particular, that depicted wars (especially World War II 
[1939-1945] and the Vietnam War [1955—-1975]), and we may refer 
specifically to war scenes in films such as Saving Private Ryan on World 
War II by Steven Spielberg (1998) or Forrest Gump on the Vietnam war by 
Robert Zemeckis (1994), or earlier, Oliver Stone’s trilogy Platoon (1986), 
Born on the Fourth of July (1989), and Heaven and Earth (1993), all about 
the Vietnam War, to which the images of the poem refer, more than they 
refer to any realistic reference that our visual memory preserves about a real 
national war in our local Arab reality. 


The images of soldiers in camouflage jackets who descend from the tails 
of aircraft in fields of wheat covered with napalm, and sleep to the sweet 
sound of thousands of insects waiting for the war to begin, are images that 
do not find in our visual memory of the war any “realistic” reference, and 
their imagery is achieved only by referring them to complete contexts. 
Among the cinematic images that the cinema created about the war, it 
became a substitute for any realistic reference. 

The poem might also refer to the film Legends of the Fall by Edward 
Zwick (1994), which may also refer to the scene of the narrator’s voice 
telling the granddaughter: 


Here is where your grandfather lay on his stomach 

while the flames ate through his left side 

And your other grandfather grabbed him, put down the fire, 
and proceeded to open the door of the ambulance. 


The substitution of the cinematic pictorial reference for the reference of 
reality itself is considered to be one of the features of the postmodern stage 
in art, culture, literature, and life in general. The French philosopher Jean 
Baudrillard describes the end of the twentieth century as a period in which 
the image became more realistic than reality. In his opinion, we have passed 
the period when production (copies) and acting represented the most 
important aspects of the activity of images—and there are images that do 
not represent a specific origin, because they only represent themselves. 
Baudrillard claims that as far as the contemporary image is concerned, if 
these images capture our attention and captivate us, it is not because they 
serve as positions for the production of meaning and representation. This is 
not new; but because, on the contrary, they are positions of absence—an 
absence of meaning and representation—they are positions that occupy us 
completely away from any judgments specific to the current reality that we 
know. He claims further that “simulation” is the paradigm of 
“representation.” We live in a culture dominated by flashing screens on 
computers and television, a culture in which America has become the 


paradigm for vision and world-viewing practices that is controlled by 
“simulacre” of the virtual images of technological media. 

From Amakin Khati'a (Wrong Places, 2008), a later collection by 
Yamani, we read part of the poem “Al-Sarkha” (The Scream), in which the 
presence of cinematographic techniques as a visual reference for poetic 
images is once again confirmed: 
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“The Scream” 


My sister 

Hasn’t screamed in years. 

She only walks the street, 

Glances at every house she comes across. 

She dreams of herself screaming in the night 

And of them taking her away then returning her 
On a road that has neither a beginning nor an end. 


She walked down the road 

And came across a corpse on the side of the road 

It had a hole in the chest from which blood gushed 
Quickly. 

She made a paste from saliva and dust and filled the hole. 
The corpse came back to life and drew a breath. 

It stood on its skeleton feet, 

Kissed her, and returned to its place. 


Here, I imagine that we must return to Yusuf Bazzi’s comparison between 
the figurative power of the linguistic indicative system, and the visual 
indicative system in cinema, and his elevation of the second over the first. 
That opinion, despite its importance in drawing attention to the 
effectiveness of the system of visual techniques of cinema on the work of 
imagination and on the mechanism of forming the poetic image in the prose 
poem in particular, it is nonetheless very risky because it may ultimately 
cancel any creative effectiveness of the poetic image itself outside its 
complete submission to the mechanism in which the cinematic optical 
technology literally operates. 

And I believe that it is precisely this risk that prompted a critic to 
respond directly to Bazzi’s proposition and to publish it in the issue that 
followed the issue in which Bazzi’s testimony was published (Bazzi, 
“Qasidat al-nathr”). In his response, Shadi ‘Ala El-Din argues that the 
poetic image may carry an amount of innovation, imagination and 
limitlessness that the cinematic image cannot match. The cinematic image 
is perceptible and tactile, and therefore cannot be compared to the poetic 
sentence which is composed to convey a poetic image, because what 
differentiates the two is the materiality and temporality of the first, and the 
abstraction and atemporality of the second. The poetic image evokes what 
cannot be seen and makes it capable of receiving its immaterial charge 
without being grounded or surrounded by a complete and final awareness of 
itself. It is widely open, absolute, and free from the captivity of temporality 
and regularity necessary in building the cinematic scene. 


Cinema can show us a tree behind which soldiers hide from enemy fire, 
a tree that has saved them from death many times and grew to represent for 
them a great moral value. The director can convey the image of the tree to 
us in many situations, and he can show us its transformations and how it is 
affected by the passage of time. He can make it a central visual axis in the 
process of constructing events, but he can never show us the tree of the soul 
that the soldiers sensed. 

If we use Yamanis poem depicting war to demonstrate this once more, 
then how can the pictorial techniques of cinema, with all their innovation 
and technical sophistication, depict what poetry depicts in the following 
images?. 


(Yamani, Tahta Shagjrat al-'a ‘ila, 8) 
Death is softer than striking a faded candle with a knife. 


Or this image in Saniyya Salih’s poem “Afkar Samita” (Silent Thoughts) in 
the collection Dhakar al-ward (Male of the Rose): 
polo JI gly yl Gay be yasuis 
Slog] 09 aa5lq/] S15 ole 
(Salih, Dhakar al-Ward, 79) 
Someone must shoot 
My memory that is floating in the air. 


Or another image from “Abbas Baydiin poem in al-Waqt bi Jur‘at Kabira 
(Time with an Overdose): 
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When a village glows like a burning dung cake 


or the image in Kamal Qaddira’s poem in Ard al-nawm (Land of Sleep): 
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After elaborating extensively on the superiority of painting over poetry, as 
well as its clear preference for painting over other arts (poetry, music, 
sculpture), Leonardo da Vinci concludes with a paragraph in which he 
returns to poetry a very important advantage over painting, which is its 
ability to inspire with words, the ability that inspires and unleashes the 
infinite potential of the imagination (see al-Siwi, Nazariyyat al-Taswir, 93). 
On another note, we find that the term “imagery” is richer and more useful 
in the context of the dynamism of the literary image since it does not 
confine the effectiveness of the recipient’s imagination process, as happens 
in other visual arts. To compare the limitlessness of the work of imagination 
in the literary image with the limitedness of its work in the visual arts, it is 
sufficient to refer to the visual arts’ embodiment of the literary image. The 
arts of painting, sculpture, cinema, and even the modern graphic arts, which 
revolutionized the imaginative ability of the visual arts, have been trying to 
embody imagination in literary works in visible visual formations. 
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In this book, the poetic image is examined as both the essence and the 
basis for judging poetry. Since ancient times, critics have been interested 
in imagery and have presented their efforts in this regard, even when their 
efforts were limited to rhetorical images. As a means of understanding 
critical and rhetorical heritage, it examines its interaction with other 
sciences and knowledge that contributed to enriching it or directing its 
basic issues related to the subject of the image, such as philosophy, 
theology, language, and interpretation. Through a contemporary 
understanding of the artistic image, he attempted to examine the heritage. 

Bradford, Richard. Graphic Poetics-Poetry as Visual Art. New York: 
Continuum International Publishing Group, 2011. 
The book demonstrates that the tactile presence of the poem transcends 
conventional distinctions between genres and_ historical periods, 
contributing to modernist poetics in a unique and important way. Using 
this interpretative methodology, Wollheim’s “twofold thesis” is adapted to 
the author’s concept of a “double pattern.” Graphic Poetics engages 
poetry in dialogue with theorists like Derrida in order to challenge 
accepted protocols for reading and interpreting poetry. By demonstrating 
how poets use techniques more commonly associated with visual arts, it 
provides a new perspective on how poems work and how they generate 
effects. 

Collins, Christopher. The Poetics of the Mind’s Eye. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1991. 
Through language mediating mental images, Collins examines how 
language facilitates the performance of this play. In addition to perception 
and retrospection, Collins identified assertions, introspection, expectation, 
and judgment as cognitive processes involved in reading. A specific focus 
of this book is the relationship between mental imagination and visual 
perception. A writer and reader alike, Collins suggests that imagination is 
the creation of ideas, a poiesis. Hermeneutics and memory and perception 
studies are combined with ancient and modern poetry in this work. 

Ranciére, Jacques. Film Fables (Talking Images). Oxford and New York: 
Berg Publishers, 2006. 


This book traces the history of modern cinema. Providing an 
extraordinary breadth of analysis and lyricism, Film Fables demonstrates 
a deep affection for cinema with its encyclopedic scope. As the Film 
Fables illustrates, cinema tells its truth through its images and stories. 
From Eisenstein’s and Murnau’s transition from theater to film to Fritz 
Lang’s confrontation with television, Jacques Ranciére seamlessly moves 
between Mann’s Westerns and Ray’s romantic poetics of the image, and 
between Rossellini’s neo-realism and Deleuze’s philosophy of cinema and 
Marker’s documentaries. 

Sager, Laura M., ed. Writing and Filming the Painting: Ekphrasis in 
Literature and Film. Amsterdam and New York: Rodopi, 2008. 
The purpose of this book is to explore how the medium of ekphrasis 
(literature or film) impacts the representation of the visual arts, and what 
these differences indicate about issues such as gender roles, and the role 
of art in social identity construction. Despite the formal associations 
between ekphrasis and competition between the arts in both texts and 
films, literature tends to focus more on identity issues, whereas films tend 
to focus more on how art relates to individuals’ social and public roles. In 
contrast to literary ekphrasis, film ekphrasis is distinguished by its 
audience-related function, either cerebral or effective. 
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Zarqa al-Yamama, the legendary, clear-eyed Cassandra-like figure found in 
poetry and narrative from pre-Islamic Arabian cultural traditions, is cited as 
a metaphor in relation to recent or impending disaster in political, military, 
and societal spheres throughout Arabic literary history. This continues to be 
the case to this day, with a number of examples of poetic invocation of 
Zarqa al-Yamama in the last several decades, including most recently after 
the wave of revolutions in the Arab world, sparked by the uprising in 
Tunisia in December 2010. While the use of the persona of Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama has been explored in the poetry of Amal Dunqul and ‘Izz al-Din 
al-Manasira, this paper adds three more recent invocations of Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama in poetry, specifically in the work of Thurayya al-‘Urayyid, 
entitled “Ayna ittijah al-shajar?” (Where are Trees Heading?) from a 1995 
poetry collection of the same name, in Nur al-Din ‘Aziza’s “Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama wa-hisdn Qartdja” (Zarqa al-Yamama and the Horse of Carthage) 
in his like-named poetry collection of 2015, and Hanan Shahin’s 2011 poem 


entitled “Nubu’a” (Prophecy), composed in Egyptian colloquial. While 
equally participating in the myth of Zarqa’ al-Yamama, each poet deploys 
the story and the poetic persona of Zarqa’ to his or her specific ends, 
manipulating and embellishing the tradition to forge poetic commentary on 
specific historical circumstances. This paper reflects on the classical source 
of the myth and revisits the two modern poems by ‘Izz al-Din al—Manasira 
and Amal Dunqul. Then it analyzes the three more recent poems by 
Thurayya al-'Urayyid, Nir al-Din ‘Aziza, and Hanan Shahin for their 
aesthetic and literary qualities, their deployment and use of the Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama myth, and the poetic message they encode to the specific historical 
circumstances of the production of their poems, as evidenced by content 
and context. Through comparison and contrast with other invocations of the 
myth of Zarqa’ al-Yamama in Modern Arabic literature, we will consider 
the ongoing productive power and nature of this myth in Arabic literary and 
popular culture.! 


The Myth of Zarqa’ al- Yamama 


Arabic literary history contains several poetic vignettes and narratives 
focused on the sharp-eyed female figure of Zarqa al-Yamama (Shahid, 
“Zarka ,” EI, 460-461). While the Zarga’ al-Yamama tradition is treated as 
quasi-historical in numerous Arabic sources, many also acknowledge its 
legendary nature. The compilation of such texts and related orally 
transmitted materials contributed to the formation of the basic story of 
Zarqa al-Yamama. Al-Tabari presents a particular distillation of the myth 
extracted from poetic sources and accompanying prose narratives and 
sources available to him as he wrote his famous history (al-Tabari, Tarikh, 
370-371; al-Tabari, History, 151-154). 

The basic story gleaned from such references is that Zarqa’ al-Yamama 
was a Sharp-eyed visionary whose visual acuity and farsightedness allowed 
her to see further and more accurately than all her compatriots, even as far 
as three nights’ walk across the desert. Hassan, the Yemeni king, conquered 
her birth tribe (Tasm) and was planning to overrun her marital tribe (Jadis) 


as well. Members of her birth tribe, now under Hassan’s rule, knew that 
Zarqa’ was among the enemy, so they advised Hassan to take extra 
precautions so as to not be seen by her as they approached their enemy from 
afar. They chose to camouflage themselves, using scrub tree branches to 
hide their approach. In fact, Zarga’ espied the tree branches moving toward 
her marital tribe, and warned the elders of Jadis of the impending raid. Her 
repeated warnings over two days, however, only earned her dismissal and 
that of her prophetic speech as women’s prattling. The next day, however, 
proved the validity of her warning, and the lack of discernment on the part 
of the decision makers among her marital tribe’s elders. The enemy 
descended at dawn in a “surprise” attack: the men were put to the sword 
and the women taken captive. The conquering king, moreover, had Zarqa’ 
called before him, curious as to how she had such ability, and to punish her 
for her betrayal of her birth tribe by offering the warning. He had her eyes 
plucked out and dissected, revealing a buildup of antimony (kuhl) to which 
her farsightedness was attributed. She was put to death for her trouble. 

This story outline, built up over time and from a variety of texts, has 
become a productive matrix in Arabic cultural and literary reference over 
the course of centuries, used as a metaphor or analogy to speak of 
devastating loss, rather like the loss of Troy in Western cultural and literary 
traditions. There is a great deal in common between the myth of Zarqa’ and 
the myth of Cassandra, the princess of Troy who was cursed with uttering 
true prophecies which no one believed. In both stories the disaster visited 
upon the societies of these women included the annihilation of the society’s 
men and suffering visited on women and families, and ultimately the death 
of the woman who accurately predicted the coming calamity. 

The place of Cassandra as a figure in Greek literary and mythic 
discourse is well known. Because she was a daughter of Priam, king of 
Troy, Cassandra’s divinely given prophetic voice warning of the defeat of 
Troy was heard at the highest levels of Trojan society and authority. Yet due 
to a simultaneously imposed divine curse, her voice was ignored and 
disdained as madness. Like her Greek counterpart, Zarqa al-Yamama is 
said to have given an enigmatic warning that predicted violent hostilities 


directed at her husband’s people which was left unheeded, and which turned 
out to be tragically true, to the eternal chagrin of Arab cultural memory. 
Consequent to this legend, reference to Zarqa al-Yamamah in Arabic 
literary discourse has become proverbial for sharpsightedness, clear 
judgment, accurate reckoning, and truth clothed in riddles. 

Both the Greek treatments of Cassandra and the Arabic treatments of 
Zarqa al-Yamama reveal striking similarities in the manner in which the 
visionaries were discredited and their words dismissed by the public, male, 
authority structures to whom their utterances were directed. One might 
examine these treatments to see how these cultural texts reinforce and enact 
social mechanisms that reproduce a culture of silencing women, exhibiting 
the idea of the exceptionality and hence dismissibility of these women’s 
gifts, and the negative consequences of publicly voicing such gifts. The 
identification of kuhl, used by Arab women for eyeliner, moreover, as the 
very thing which marks or grants her ability to serve the polity through her 
gift of sight, reinforces the femininity of her giftedness. It is also the very 
ability for which she becomes a victim of femicide, after having warned the 
men in power with her all-too-accurate prediction, marking her womanhood 
as a gift for which she is punished. The myth reinforces the fact that the 
patriarchal, belittling denial of this woman’s abilities, as an aspect of male 
dominance and posturing (perhaps a cultural requirement for male power 
and status), is the very denial which costs the society everything in its 
complete destruction. Use of the Zarga’ al-Yamama myth serves to signal 
the stubborn (and often fatal) denial of truth. 

The invocation of the Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth in modern contexts, then, 
seems to center around triggering experiences of loss, reflection on missed 
opportunities to thwart impending disaster, a sense of shame and horror at 
what has occurred, and regret at not heeding warnings offered, and the 
further horror for the woman/seer’s fate—the power of the feminine being 
affirmed only through its destruction. The Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth, then, 
has been used to invoke shame and rage at our own shortsightedness, 
terrible fear, and anticipation of a possible—even probable—disaster yet to 
come, and rage at the administrative or mass denial of those in power, who 


could have given credence and heeded the fair warnings, and perhaps 
thereby averted such a disaster and its consequences. 

In modern Arabic poetry, Zarqa’ al-Yamama has been invoked several 
times to express dismay at a number of different contemporary calamities. 
Two powerful invocations of the Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth express deep 
regret and shame at devastating losses related to the Palestinian/Israeli 
conflict. The first, by ‘Izz al-Din al-Manasira, commemorates the loss of 
Palestine in al-Nakba (the Catastrophe) of 1948; the second, by Amal 
Dunqul, documents al-Naksa (the Débacle) of 1967. Jeries al-Khoury 
examined these two poems and their relationship to the myth of Zarqa  al- 
Yamama in his 2008 article (al-Khoury, “Zarqa’ al-Yamamah in the Modem 
Arabic Poetry”). Other scholars have also examined the relationship 
between these two poems (al-Sujayni, Zarqa’; Khudayri, Tawzif; al- 
Tuwayrigi, Shi riyyat’ al-nubi’a). I offer my own reading and translation of 
these poems here. 


‘Izz al-Din al-Manasira and the Disaster of 1948, al-Nakba 


‘Izz al-Din al-Manasira, a well-loved contemporary Palestinian poet, uses 
this mythical constellation of Zarqa’ al-Yamama as a means to express 
something of his experience of the Nakba of 1948 as the founding disaster 
of his life, and to universalize it for us all. Born on April 11, 1946, in 
Hebron, ‘Izz al-Din was a toddler when his family fled during the Nakba. 
He died in Jordan on April 5, 2021. At the age of twenty, while a student in 
Cairo, he composed his poem “Zarga’ al-Yamama”2 expressing the horror 
and dismay of surviving the extermination of Arab villages in Palestine 
during the Nakba, writing just one year before the 1967 Naksa, the 
subsequent disaster which redealt and worsened the blow of 1948. 
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Zarqa al-Yamama 

Fig trees dangle over the eastern walls. 

We receive the second lesson 

under the waking April sun. 

We grow old, leaving the old barkeep’s courtyard, 

we dream of cocoons woven of mulberry leaves 

but O Canaanite Jafra 

you told us Trees were marching the roadways 

like an army thronging under rain. 

I read my trees line by line despite the camouflage. 
But Zarqa’—blue-eye, star of our red dark, 

we were gasping for breath in desert waste 

like orphans broken on uncles’ tables, 

and for this reason, no one believed you but me. 

I hid in a trellis’s covert, then watched their knives and 
shadows 

from a narrow gap. 

I saw the unspeakable: 

The army murderous with dawn 

slitting throats of village dwellers on the Feast of Slaughter, 
fruit of wombs tossed to the bottom of the well. 

My left eye twitched—fire broke out— 

and saw you in the image under the mulberry in the rock heap 
of home. 


Your familiar spread his wings, disappeared from sight, was 
gone 

etching poems of sorrow on an apple. 

Chronic decay is coming, Zarqa’, 

wiping my memory of images of loved ones. 

The next day, Zarqa’, 

They plucked out Zarga the peasant woman’s eye. 
The next day, Zarqa , 

they plucked green figs from the courtyard’s heart. 
The next day, Zarqa , 

night passed, night passed, Zarqa . 

We were keeping watch before dawn, 

fashioning odes of grapes trellised on our hills, 
writing the truest of our poetries: 

We plant on terraces of home 

palm seedlings, craning high, 

which our runnels embrace. 

We wet our whistle, some of us tamp down hunger, 
but we 

but we 

have forgotten: Zarqa’’s lovely blue eye is plucked out. 
The first flag is forbidden on the walls 

and the other flag is raised over the city walls. 


The poem, with its broad circular structure, begins with, and ultimately 
returns to, city walls, at first overhung with the sensuous fruits of memory. 
That primary memory is challenged, however, with the poetic persona’s 
increasing age, drink, and the bright sun of the now. Still, the poetic persona 
dreams of silkworm cocoons, a symbol of historic trade in the Syro- 
Palestinian littoral. In this way the poet establishes a tension between 
memory and forces of erasure/forgetting of the Palestine of the past, which 
is explored in the rest of the poem. 


The poetic persona then invokes a critical personage: the Canaanite 
Jafra. The adjective “Canaanite” refers to peoples who lived in the 
Palestinian littoral long before the establishment of the biblical Israelite 
kingdoms, providing thus a biblical and archaeological parallel to the 
presence of Palestinians on the land before the establishment of modern-day 
Israel. In this fashion, Canaanite is used metaphorically to refer to 
Palestinians as original inhabitants in the face of Israeli usurpation. 

The epithet jafra? symbolizes a young nubile female; there were (and 
are) wedding and folk songs that use Jafra as an epithet in love stories and 
to celebrate the nuptials of a young woman.‘ ‘Izz al-Din al-Manasira 
himself penned one of the most famous poems entitled “Jafrd al-watan al- 
masbr” (Jafra, the Captive Homeland) in 1976, one decade after he 
composed the Zarqa’ poem at hand, using the name Jafra to speak of the 
loss of Palestine synecdochally, through portrayal of the loss of a beloved 
young woman to Israeli gunfire (al-Manasira, Jafrd). It is clear that ‘Izz al- 
Din al-Manasira was likewise employing the word in our poem here as a 
descriptor of a young woman, to which he added the specifying adjective 
“Canaanite” to identify her as Palestinian and to strengthen her symbolic 
identity with Palestine. 

The Palestinian young woman whom the persona invokes is then further 
identified as Zarqa’ al-Yamama in the following line, for she sees trees 
marching menacingly along the roadways. The poetic persona plays with 
words, reading “trees” (ashjar) line by line (satran satran) in a fashion 
which suggests “poetry.” The word satr is commonly used to denote lines 
of written text, while lines of soldiers would more commonly be termed 
saff. Thus, the poetic persona reads the trees as lines of poetry despite 
whatever camouflage they exhibit; thus he can understand and believe 
Zarqa ’s warning, while others were distracted by their own immediate 
suffering. The image of “orphans broken on uncles’ tables”® suggests the 
dismay and abandonment Palestinians might have felt as key decisions 
concerning the ending of the British mandate, the Partition Plan, and the 
founding of Israel were made by powerful parties without Palestinian 
representation at the table, as well as the further mistreatment Palestinians 


may have experienced since, at the hands of their “cousins” the Israeli Jews 
who, unlike them, had been granted full legitimacy by those same 
international powers. 

Believing Zarga ’s warning, the poetic persona hides from the attacking 
forces, like a small child in a thicket, only to witness what ensues. Al- 
Manasira’s terse lines encode the perspective of a hiding child witnessing 
terrible acts of violence enacted in silhouette. The atrocious acts of the 
attacking forces which the poetic persona lists relate to the longstanding 
allegations concerning the actions of Israeli forces and militias during the 
1947-1948 war, leveled by Palestinians who fled and survived, and by 
recent Israeli historians (Morris, 1948, 99-105; Pappe, History of Modern 
Palestine, 129-130, 136, 158, 195, 221, 285).”? The poet writes of these 
events as occurring on ‘id al-nahr (The Feast of Throat-Slitting / the Day of 
Immolation [tenth day of Dhu-I-Hijja]), the first day of ‘id al-adha, the 
Feast of Sacrifice),8 for its metaphorical power to reinforce the horrific 
image of slitting throats through the repetition of the root n-h-r, and to 
suggest the innocent nature of the victims. The image of infants, the 
“fruit/apples of wombs” (tuffah al-arhadm) tossed into wells, also 
powerfully suggests the murder of innocent children.9 The poetic persona 
then sees fire break out and witnesses the destruction of his home. Is it 
Zarga whose image he sees and bespeaks in the rubble-heap of his home 
under the mulberry tree, or a departed beloved whose picture survived the 
destruction? Who is the familiar who departs on wings never to return? 
Someone’s soul? Is it an image of the departure of those who died? Is it the 
family doves who fly away with no home to return to? Is it the departure of 
the refugees? Or all of these reverberating images altogether? Here again 
the poet mentions poetry, for that departure etches poems of sorrow on an 
apple—a tree no longer tended by its owners. Note also the repetition of 
tuffah from the line above, where he mentions the deaths of infants in the 
attack, binding the section together in sorrow over the deaths of young and 
old, and the loss of home, agricultural fields, orchards, doves, all inscribed 
in poetry. 


The poetic persona complains to Zarqa’ that time has contributed to the 
blurring of these memories, and the deterioration even of memories of those 
who died. The poetic persona again tries to further enumerate what 
occurred, mixing the image of Zarqa and the loss of her eyes with the 
losses suffered by Palestinian peasant women at the hands of Israeli forces. 
Indeed, he identifies Zarga with the Palestinian peasant woman. The loss 
of Zarqa’s plucked eye means that the voice of feminine foresight, even if 
ignored, cannot be heard again. This loss is further reinforced in the 
premature plucking of figs, destroying the crop, rendering both eye and fig 
useless, and reinforcing the loss of the heart of the usurped village home. 

Still bespeaking Zarqa’, the poetic persona recounts the passage of time, 
in which the poetic persona and others keep watch at night, perhaps as if 
part of resistance activities,!° creating poetry to recall the beauty of a now- 
lost Palestinian agrarian life with its grape arbors and irrigated date palms, 
images of what they pine for. Yet those who keep watch confront their own 
deprivation and hunger, and can only remember that Zarqa’ has lost her eye 
and has met the destruction she once had warned against. Whatever 
capacity for foresight had existed among the people is now lost, leaving 
them vulnerable to future attack without warning. The Palestinians have 
been overrun; the enemy flag now tops their city’s walls. 

In its circular structure, use of repetition, and invocation of Zarqa’ as the 
Palestinian feminine, this poem encapsulates the suffering and 
consequences of the devastation of the Nakba: the slaughter of innocents, 
the destruction of villages, and the loss of land and its symbolic produce. 
Such suffering is worsened by the deterioration of memory as the loss 
recedes in time, while the remaining community continues to pay a cost 
leveled on the Palestinian feminine as former visionary and witness. This 
renders vain the attempt to prevent further losses, with the attendant fear of 
further devastation yet to come, while the enemy Other who caused that 
loss remains in control. The poetic persona had heard and received Zarqa’'s 
warning and survived to bear witness, when others were too consumed with 
their own problems to heed. And now with such perspicacity obliterated, 


the community too is vulnerable to a “second lesson”—which may come at 
any time without warning.!1 

‘Izz al-Din Manasira wrote his poem at the age of twenty, while 
completing his studies in Cairo. It was in this context that Amal Dunqul 
may well have heard and been influenced by al-Manasira’s Zarqa’ poem!2 
shortly before the Naksa of the 1967 war, the subsequent disaster which 
redealt and worsened the blow of 1948, expelling a second huge wave of 
Palestinian refugees while leading to a tremendous loss of life on the 
Egyptian side, and from which a generation of Egyptian and Arab youth 
suffered a terrible blow to the collective social psyche. 


Amal Dunqul’s Invocation of Zarqa’ al-Yamama 


Born in 1940 in the village of al-Qal’a in Upper Egypt near Qina, Amal 
Dunqul was raised under the influence, and in the library, of his Azhar- 
educated father, giving him a strong background in classical poetry and 
literature. He came to Cairo for university but left his studies after one year 
in order to work and earn a living. After holding jobs elsewhere in Egypt, 
he returned to Cairo to work as an employee in the Afro-Asian Peoples’ 
Solidarity Organization, though poetry was his primary pursuit. Despite the 
shortness of his life (he died at forty-three of cancer), Amal Dunqul created 
some of the most powerful poetry in response to concerns of the day, earned 
himself fame far beyond Egypt, and has become one of the most widely 
studied of Egyptian poets.!3 Dunqul was still in his mid-to-late twenties 
when the disastrous defeat of 1967 occurred. This poem, completed just 
days after the end of the Six-Day War, became the title piece of his second 
poetry collection. 
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Weeping between Zarga al-Yamama’s hands 

O sacred seer 

I come to you, thick with stab wounds and blood 

crawling in coats of the slain, over corpses piled high 

broken of sword, dust-covered of face and limb. 

I ask, O Zarqa’ 

about your sapphire mouth, about virgin’s prophecy, 

about my severed forearm, as it still grasps the collapsed 
banner, 

about images of children in helmets, strewn on the desert, 
about my neighbor who was on the verge of a sip of water, 
when the bullet pierced his head—at the moment of [the sip’s] 
touch, 

about [his] mouth stuffed with sand and blood. 

I ask, o Zarga’ 

about my standing unarmed between sword and wall. 

about the shriek of woman between slavery and flight. 

How did I bear the disgrace? 

Then I walked away? (without killing myself? without falling 
apart? 

without my flesh collapsing?) from the dust of the desecrated 
burial ground? 

Speak, oh holy prophetess! 

Speak, by God, Curses! By the Devil [himself]! 

Don’t close your eyes, for rats 

lap their broth from my blood—I don’t push them away. 


Speak ... lest the extent of my humiliation intensify— 

no night hides my sorry ass, nor do walls, 

nor my hiding in the newspaper I yank wide 

nor my taking cover in clouds of smoke! 

A wide-eyed child jumps about me, sweetly mischievous 
(he would tell stories about you, my little one—while we were 
in the trenches 

We'd open the buttons of our jackets, and lean our rifles... . 
And when he died of thirst in the sunny desert 

He moistened parched lips with your name 

as [his] eyes went lax...). 

Where do I hide my face, accused, convicted— 

When the delightful laugh is his laugh ... 

his face ... and dimples?! 


oK KOK 


O holy prophetess! 

Be not silent, for I kept silent year after year, 

so I could get scraps of security. 

I was told “Shut up!” 

so I shut up, became blind and followed the eunuchs’ lead. 
I remained a slave of ‘Abs, guarding flocks, 

shearing their wool, 

bringing back their she-camels, 

sleeping in pens of forgottenness. 

My food: a crust of bread and water, some dried dates. 

and there I was at the hour of armed contest. 

The moment well-armored men, sharpshooters, and knights 
defected, 

I was called to the field 

I who have not tasted lamb 

I who have no power or status 


I who was kept away from the sessions of young men— 
I was called to death ... 

not called to keep [their] company. 

Speak o holy prophetess, 

Speak ... Speak ... 

For here I am pouring my blood on earth 

which thirsts and asks for more. 

I question the silence which chokes me. 

“What’s with the camels—their pace is so slow? 
Is it boulders they carry or iron?” 

Who do you think will tell me true? 

I question those bowing and prostrate in worship, 
I question the shackles. 

What’s with the camels—their pace is so slow? 
What’s with the camels—their pace is so slow? 


O holy seer! 
What good are wretched words? 
You told them what you said of caravans of dust, 
so they accused your eyes of going bad. 
You told them what you said about the march of trees, 
so they made fun of your chatty delusion. 
And when they were surprised by the edge of the sword, they 
switched out 
with us 
and begged to be saved and take flight, 
while we were wounded of heart 
wounded of soul and mouth 
and there was nothing left but death, 
Vegi drt debris ......... .destruction, 
and lads running away in panic crossing the last of the rivers 
and women driven away in chains of captivity 
in robes of shame 


bowed of head, 

possessing naught but their wretched cries. 
Here you are, Zarqa — 

alone, blind! 

There are still love songs and lights 

fleet vehicles, and fashion. 

So where do I hide my mutilated face 

so I don’t sully the ... stupid ... feigned ... untroubledness 
in men and women’s eyes? 

And you, Zarqa’ 

are alone and blind 

alone and blind. 


This poem is a much more famous invocation of the Zarqa al-Yamama 
myth than that of al-Manasira, and exemplifies Dunqul’s frequent allusions 
to the Arabic literary heritage gained from his father’s library and his 
studies. If al-Mandasira focussed primarily on Zarga as symbolic of the 
terrible losses which the surviving remnant endured, and only secondarily 
on community neglect of Zarqa’s forewarning, Amal Dunqul focuses 
primarily on the use of the al-Zarqa al-Yamama myth to call out the leaders 
of the Egyptian (governmental and military) community who had denied 
the truth, and for which the whole society paid dearly. 

Dunqul opens his poem with a direct invocation to Zarqa’ al-Yamama, 
calling her a holy seer. The poetic persona arrives before her having 
survived a terrible attack, himself bloodied, wounded and defenseless from 
the fray, having crawled over dead bodies to reach her. He asks a series of 
wrenching rhetorical questions concerning the horrors he recounts from the 
defeat, including the loss of the poetic persona’s own forearm which had 
held the symbolic banner leading the army into battle, which now lies 
fallen, crumpled, crestfallen, downcast. The adjective Dunqul used to 
describe this poetic banner, al-munakkasa, may be one of the earliest uses 


of the root enks in relation to the war of 1967; it would soon become the 
term used to identify the era-defining defeat, al-Naksa. 

The poetic persona interrogates Zarqa as his oracle about the fact that 
those who lay dead in the battlefield were mere children—lads too young 
and green to face battle, recent recruits. He then remembers his time in the 
trenches with his comrade, who was shot as he tried to take a sip of water. 
He challenges his seer about captives being stood up against a wall as if for 
execution,!4 about women shrieking in fear for their lives. The poetic 
persona then reveals to Zarqa’ al-Yamama why he needs her to answer so 
urgently: he needs to know how to bear his own sense of shame, 
humiliation, and guilt for surviving these events. He needs to know how so 
many could be killed, so many suffer, and then how could the poetic 
persona walk away relatively unscathed from the killing fields? The poetic 
persona reveals more of his internal struggle with a shame so crushing that 
he feels as if he were oozing with decay inside, so that rats feed on what 
leaks out of him. His sense of disgrace is so great that nothing of his usual 
daily activities, which might otherwise provide some calm or cover, offers 
him refuge from his own self-accusation and guilt. Perhaps in the obligatory 
visit to the family of his fallen army comrade to offer consolation and 
acknowledgement, the poetic persona meets the child of that comrade who 
had died thirsty next to him in the trenches, recalling how the young man 
would speak of his little girl, and died with her name on his lips. The fact 
that the little girl’s features are so reminiscent of those of her father 
increases his sense of intolerable survivor’s guilt. 

In the next section of the poem, the poetic persona switches to challenge 
Zarga to speak to power, as she had done of old, in the face of his own 
inability to speak to his leadership. Identifying himself as a slave of ‘Abs, 
the poetic persona sets up a grand analogy between himself, as a member of 
the enlisted infantry, and the slave class of ancient Arabian society, and thus 
as the potential mythic war hero “Antara ibn Shaddad, who, when given a 
chance to free himself, rose to beat back invading enemy forces, heroically 
protect his tribe, and win the respect of his society. The poetic persona 
speaks of his marginality, poverty, disadvantaged nutrition, powerless 


status, and purposeful exclusion from the circles of influence, in lines 
strongly evoking ‘Antara’s life as a slave (Sharh Diwan ‘Antara, 3-6; 
Sheikho, Shu’ard’ al-Nasrdniyya, 794-882). This description applies 
similarly to conscripts in the army as well, many of whom are from rural 
and lower-class sectors of Egyptian society, without the advantages which 
might allow them a pathway of entry into the role as a decision 
maker/leader/officer. Like “Antara and the regular infantry, the persona was 
called to battle, to face death, when well-armed knights or officers of 
armored divisions fell back in the swift Egyptian withdrawal from Sinai, 
leaving the infantry to face the enemy, exposed and without backup or 
supplies.!5 

The outcome of the rout which the poetic persona and his comrades 
suffered, thus, belies the myth of “Antara. For this, the poetic persona urges 
Zarga al-Yamama to speak, calling her “a prophet”—had she not correctly 
foreseen and prophesied the attack which wiped out her tribe? The poetic 
persona urges a new utterance, as he and those like him, the would-be latter- 
day “Antaras, bleed and die on the earth they tried vainly to defend. Met 
with silence from the unresponsive Zarga , the poetic persona chokes on a 
desperate rhetorical question, quoting and triggering another story from 
Arabic literary heritage of a woman who foresaw an impending defeat and 
death which she cannot avert. The poetic persona quotes al-Zabba’ bint 
‘Amr, queen of al-Hira (Shahid, “al-Zabba’,” EI xi, 369),16 who looked 
down from her palace to see a caravan entering the gates of her city, heavily 
laden to an unusual degree—for armed men were hidden in each camel’s 
cargo sacks, to take her city by trickery once inside the gates. She asked, 
“What’s with the camels—their walk is so slow? // Is it boulders they carry 
or iron?” This line opens a couplet which reveals al-Zabba’’s anxious sense 
of impending attack, which will result in the ransacking of her city, and 
trigger her suicide to avoid capture and meeting her fate at her enemy’s 
hand. Al-Zabba’ asks, as her suspicions are aroused—for her trusted vizier, 
on whom she had relied most to tell her the truth, had betrayed her and 
arranged this ruse to capture her city. 


In the same way, the poetic persona asks the same question, fearing the 
treachery of those he had trusted and who had been put in a position of 
authority and trust. The persona directs the question three times, wondering, 
if Zarqa’ will not answer him, who would tell him the truth. He directs his 
question to the those now resorting to religious practice for consolation and 
answers; he questions the fetters which constrain those taken captive.!7 
How could this terrible rout have occurred; how could the leadership have 
been either in denial of the apparent truth or seemingly in league with the 
enemy (like al-Zabba’’s vizier) to set the conditions for this terrible defeat? 

In the next section, the poetic persona acknowledges and allows for 
Zarga s silence, for what good had come of her clear warning to the 
leaders? They had dismissed her speech as raving, and derided her 
legendary visual acuity as having gone bad. The poetic persona equates 
Zarga al—-Yamama’s tribal leadership, the leadership of “Abs, and the 
leadership under which the poetic persona fought, saying that when 
leadership was surprised by the attack (of which she had warmed them 
several times), they turned tail and ran, appealing to the slave class/infantry 
to save them. Abandoned by their leaders, the slave class/infantry took the 
full brunt of the attack, solidifying the parallel between the complete 
destruction of Zarqa’s tribe and the complete rout Egypt suffered in the 
1967 war, in contrast with the victory which the legendary “Antara had 
achieved with and for ‘Abs. 

Finally, in the last section of the poem, the poetic persona confronts the 
devastating state of Zarga, now alone and blind (coming just after the 
mention of her tribe’s women taken as slaves by the conquering enemy), 
while the rest of the well-to-do civilian world continues in relative calm, 
with its nightlife and citied privilege. In his final query to Zarqa’ as oracle, 
he asks where he can hide himself, his wounded, disfigured face, his shame, 
while others carry on as if all were well. The contrast between the utter 
devastation of Zarga and the poetic persona, and the seemingly carefree 
civilian life playing out before him, suggests an ongoing public denial of 
any possible threat yet to come. The poem ends with that horror: the need to 
live with the level of devastation which has already occurred, along with its 


concurrent unbearable shame, as well as the denial of possibly worse yet to 
come, with no Zarqa capable of seeing and giving warning. 

While Jeries Khoury has argued effectively for the chronological 
precedence and influence of ‘Izz al-Din al—Manasira’s Zarqa’ poem upon 
Amal Dunqul, Dunqul’s poem has had much greater reception and influence 
overall (al-Khoury, “Zarga ,” JSS, 311). Dunqul’s use of the myth differs 
from that of al-Manasira, for Dunqul has used the myth effectively to evoke 
the profound regret and despair at the terrible loss in the war, and to indict 
the Arab/Egyptian leadership for their denial of what might have been 
obvious to anyone with clear vision: that the Arabs were not in any way 
prepared for a swift and decisive surprise attack. Dunqul invokes Zarqa’ out 
of the horror of surviving a war in which close comrades die before one’s 
eyes, out of the grief of visiting that comrade’s family and seeing him 
reflected in his little daughter’s face. He invokes her out of rage at being a 
pawn in the hands of those who send commands but do not suffer in the 
trenches, those who denied the truth that could have been seen, out of 
horror at being abandoned with supply lines cut off, and out of the trauma 
of combatants who return to find normal life continuing without any 
indication of the horrible reality in the world of the front. The question 
reverberates throughout the poem and echoes out of the poem: how to 
survive this complete loss, this destruction of the social contract, how to 
protect the remnants from further attack, when leadership had failed to 
protect their subordinates, had turned tail and run; how to survive the 
humiliation of such betrayal by and of one’s own. Using the Zarga’ myth, 
Amal Dunqul expressed the profound and lasting dismay of Egyptians and 
Arabs toward their leadership in the face of the 1967 Naska defeat. 


Thurayya al-‘Urayyid’s Ayna ittijah al-shajar? (Where are the 
Trees Heading?) 


While the poems of al-Manasira and Dunqul used the myth of Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama to comment on the defining crises of the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict, other poets have applied the myth to other crises of more recent 


eras. Thurayya al-‘Urayyid, a Saudi poet of Bahraini origin born in 1948, 
used the Zarqa al-Yamama myth as the ruling metaphor in her third 
collection of poetry published in 1998, entitled Ayna ittijah al-shajar? 
(Where are the Trees Heading?), in which she casts the poetic persona as a 
latter-day Zarqa’, foreseeing and warning of dangers facing the Arabs in the 
present moment.!8 The poem, which granted its name to the whole 
collection, deploys the myth of Zarga al-Yamama to comment on 
numerous crises in the contemporary Arab World: 
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Where are the Trees Heading? 

Here in the pathless wastelands where you stood 

I stopped and called out. 

My mother’s sons are scattered, strewn far and wide, in every 
valley. 

So, where is my country? 


I cry out in your name. 

Do you excuse me? 

Letters of fire are above my brow. 
Your voice fissures my chest, 

rips my throat. 

Let me cry out with it: 


Release me! 

I cry out ... And your people do not wake up. 

Your legacy is an all-besetting embracing affliction. 
I don’t encompass it 

and it does not encompass me. 

I shriek in your name. 

If only they would hear me: 


“T see trees approaching us 

dried chaff, bypassed by promise of rain. 

I see us reaching our hands up for it 

as embers of those trees eat away at them. 
I see us with extinguished eyes, 

darkened vision makes us lose our way. 
So who will buy my vision? 

Will buy me? 

And repel from us the scourge of danger?” 


Enough, woman! 

Enough, woman! 

You see what is invisible 

under the soil 

and above it 

and behind the stretch of lowlands 
and naked peaks. 


I cry out just as you cried out. 

O how I lament you! 

They did not believe you! 

Here I weep, while your sons 
abandon their ears to the wind 

and do not hear the sobbing. 

Their thornbushes bud on the plains 


and blossom when watered with tumult. 

On embers I step 

and raise my stature above the expanse so I can see. 
But when I told them what I saw, 

they stoned me. 


OK KOK 


Every roadway has its marker, 

so where are the trees heading? 

Death yellow tinges their leaves. 

What heading is peace? 

what heading is homeland? 

And where are histories sold? 

So, we can purchase a homeland ... and a time? 
Who will claim us for the price 

when we burn our dreams? 

I survey the horizons of my people 

and their times, 

for I keep dragging my ancient sadness around. 
Its reins escape me. 

The heart calls you to mind—Zarqa’ 
blamed in al-Yamama. 

wailing in the Gulf rouses you, 

its echoes reverberate in Tihama. 

KK AK 

With your eyes I came to the lowlands, 
north and south, winged, raising my voice. 
A ringed dove flutters in my ribs 

biting on her wound 

and hunching down, fearful and silent. 
She sees with my eyes 

and whispers when she sees what I see. 


Which apparition does she summon 
behind the broken peaks 

or fragmented desert tracts? 

Does any mortal remain from yesteryear? 


Where is your voice, Ringed Dove? 

I see trees coming near us 

and a sea of embers we kindle with our [own] hands 

and you in my two eyes 

worry morning and night. 

We are done for ... we are done for! 

Where do you sleep, Ringed Dove? 

Early morning you passed through Baghdad 

Did confused eyes chide you? 

Did its prefatory night scare you to death? 

You fled with your sorrow toward the Gulf 

so you could forget it in sea foam’s touch. 

You found it other-than that Gulf— 

on its shores were pain and gloom 

spilling over with cares and fire. 

Its sons [try to] contain them to no avail. 

Where will you go, Ringed Dove? 

From your dream’s wellsprings, trees have dwindled away, 
and of your nests of yesteryear no trace remains. 

Your nest in Jerusalem—new passers-through have settled. 
Beirut? pulsates under ash, 

Its cedars burn as fuel. 

And Kuwait’s date palms? 

Like the towers of Baghdad ...! Bleeding forth, covered with 
dust. 

Damascus? Strangers seduce her 

so she denies and turns away her brothers. 

And in Cairo? 


It sleeps millions, pulverized and losing vigor, 
dreaming of Sinbad, 

wandering the lands. 

So it wakes growling, rumbling. 

Tripoli? Boiling over! 

Algiers? Reckoning the number of her sons, counting 
in the whole of the country ... lasses ... women 

who rend their clothes and mourn! 

Even the ocean, with its waves fluctuating wretchedly, 
even the Atlas Mountains, 

like you, burn furiously with the question, 

asking after Tarig ibn Ziyad. 

What was there after burning the ships? 

Will he come back to rebuild cities? 

Where is your voice, Ringed Dove? 

Where are your sons’ faces, which are no more? 
When will the rendezvous occur, and what will be new? 
“They sing their names to the winds, 

for their boats remain abroad.” 

You repeat the echo of the question with the echo of a 
question, 

but there’s no one who will answer. 


Which sons do you invoke, Ringed Dove? 

The ones who yielded yesterday to silence? 

Whose boats turned into froth and foam 

or your sons whose boats will come after the morrow? 

God be with you, Ringed Dove— 

On your horizon remains nothing but borderlands ablaze. 
Your horizon is reduced to chaff 

and your dream is released into nebulous haze. 

Every time you catch up with it, obtain it, it goes further off. 


OK KK 


I searched beyond the features of my people for a dependable 
lord 

Knowledgeable, to explain their labyrinthian ways to me, 
Their yesterday, today, and tomorrow 

I find not! 

Their distress, their war, their peacemaking, 

I find not! 

What names do we remember at slumber? 

The whole of our history was longing 

For a face belonging to a hero, 

for an awaited one who will arrive, 

who appears at early morning of rain’s downpour 

And sows our land with his face and trees 


He bares his sword in adversities 

And carries a dove above his brow 

So why do eyes remain empty? 

Who will buy a dream for millions? 
And who will ransom them 

If their dream turns tyrant? 

I question Ringed Dove about her sons 
And she cries out: 

If only I had not given birth! 


Who ripped up the dream, Ringed Dove? 
And shackled your voice in one’s chest under a gag 
And shackled me in the throes of this distress. 


Today I am Zarqa’ 

I extend my eye along her footsteps 

And I journey in her voice and am earnest 
In searching for some joy to don 


And I know that I, like Zarqa’, have no hope of it 


The cry dries in my throat 

And there is no whit of consolation; 

The collective demands I turn away my eyes, pretend not to 
notice, 

And silently join the ranks of the blind 

Or go far off! 

Am I to extinguish my [own] eye? 

Am I to extinguish my [own] eye? 

While you remain panting in [my] ribs 

Gagged ... forever? 


This remarkable poem, written over a span of years, deploys the myth of 
Zarga al-Yamama for a whole new set of circumstances, and in a whole 
new way. It also contains echoes of the tripartite classical gasida. The title 
itself suggests that the poem deals with the Zarqa al-Yamama myth, 
referring to directional movement of trees, a fact which was key to Zarqa’s 
perceiving imminent danger and warning the leaders of her tribe. Thurayya 
al-‘Urayyid does not name Zarga al-Yamama specifically until deep into 
the poem, sufficing to make more and more allusions to the myth until there 
can be no doubt as to whom the poetic persona addresses. 

The poet opens the poem in a way which triggers the classical Arabic 
poetic tradition of the atlal, with the stopping of the poetic persona over 
ruined encampments to recall and invoke the now-absent beloved. In this 
case, the poetic voice addresses an unnamed female personage in whose 
traces s/he now stands, expressing confusion—with the poetic persona’s 
kinfolk scattered far and wide, s/he cannot identify where hir!9 own country 
is. 

The poetic persona bespeaks the female personage, saying s/he speaks in 
her name, and asking if s/he excuses her (for the assumption of her 
identity?). The use of the phrase hal ta‘dhurini may allude to the proverbial 
saying gad adhara man andhara,2° “Whoever gave forewarning is 


absolved,” suggesting that the persona too offers warning, and seeks 
absolution for assuming the voice of the one s/he bespeaks, and pardon for 
any anticipated punishment which might be meted out for speaking so. It 
seems, moreover, that the assumption of the voice of the female personage 
is like being possessed, for the poetic persona experiences great discomfort, 
and seeks to be freed from the compulsion to cry out rising in hir throat. 
The poetic persona points out that people are unconscious, and _ that 
[Zarqa s] legacy of seeing danger and needing to speak now afflicts and 
besets the poetic persona, until no longer able to control the impulse, s/he 
does indeed cry out in her name, all the while doubting that anyone would 
attend to hir words. 

The poet then quotes the poetic persona’s outcry. Like Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama s/he sees trees approaching, reinforcing the identification with 
Zarqa al-Yamama. The poetic persona further describes the trees, however, 
as dried as chaff, left desiccated, without life-sustaining rain, brittle and 
highly flammable. Indeed, when the poetic persona and hir people (in the 
“we”) extend their hands for life-giving rain, the embers of the trees, now 
burning, eat at their very flesh. S/he sees hir people with extinguished eyes, 
reminiscent of Zarqa’s legendary punishment. So now without vision, how 
can they but lose their way? As if in a slave market where the captive 
women of a conquered tribe are sold, s/he asks who would buy hir ability to 
see and foretell what s/he sees—who would care to know what s/he sees 
and take the steps necessary to keep the forces of danger at bay. 

This quote connects this section to another common nasib theme of the 
qasida tradition, the description of the desert herbage and its relationship to 
life-giving rain. Life-giving rain has often been associated with praise 
poems for patrons of power. In this poem, however, life-giving rain has 
been withheld, leaving the herbage and thus the sustenance for the tribe at 
risk; the moving trees which signal danger are themselves on fire, and burn. 
If, in the qasida tradition, the stretching out of hands to pray for life-giving 
rain might signal anticipation of hoped-for bounty or sustenance from a lord 
or patron, here the singeing of the hands suggests that those in power who 
could have made wise choices to sustain the tribe had not done so, putting 


all at risk. Here the promise of sustaining rain is belied by the utter 
desiccation, and the brush fire out of control. 

The poem continues after the quote with the scoffing reply of the one(s) 
to whom the poetic persona has delivered her foreboding utterance, 
repeating the sequence of denial which Zarqa’ al-Yamama had encountered 
in her mythic forewarning. Those in a position to hear and take necessary 
measures to forestall danger dismissed the words which could have saved 
them all, had they been heeded. The poetic persona then elegizes and 
laments the as-yet-unnamed Zarqa’ personage, and performs like her, crying 
out as Zarga had cried out. And just as Zarga s audience had not believed 
her, so likewise her descendants, the present-day Arabs, do not attend to the 
weeping and sobbing of the latter-day Zarga in the poetic persona, but are 
completely distracted by the winds and tumult of the day, which fosters 
useless metaphorical thorn bushes rather than life-sustaining herbage. When 
the poetic persona stands aloft to see afar, and tells them what s/he sees, 
s/he is stoned for hir trouble, a new punishment in the Zarqa myth which 
nonetheless expresses the finality and intensity of the rejection of whatever 
warning s/he might offer. 

The poetic persona then tries to discern the implications of what s/he 
sees from afar, by asking a set of rhetorical questions: “Where are the trees 
heading?”—the very phrase which titles the poem and the poetry collection 
as a whole, asking where and upon whom might that fatal disaster next 
arrive. Movement in what direction, at this juncture, could bring people to 
peace and home, instead of continuing blindly into the disaster s/he sees 
imminent on the horizon? S/he enquires about a market for histories, 
homelands, and times ... hoping that by attending to the history of Zarqa al- 
Yamama, contemporary Arabs could learn from the error and make 
different choices to avert a disaster which would result in a metaphorical 
selling-off of survivors as slaves. What value would such captives have if 
they themselves have ignited the conflagration of their own dreams and 
future? The poetic persona suffers, remembering the losses and defeats 
represented in the story of Zarqa al-Yamama. S/he recalls how Zarqa’ was 
blamed for her accurate vision and for her unheeded warning. Present-day 


wailing from people suffering in the Arabian Gulf, the echoes of which can 
be heard clear over on the other side of the Arabian Peninsula in Tihama, 
along the Red Sea coast, have roused the spirit of Zarqa’ al-Yamama to 
speak her truth again. Perhaps this time someone would heed a timely 
warning. 

The poetic persona, now vested with the eyes and voice of Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama, pivots to a new section of the poem, using a second major 
metaphor, equating the spirit of Zarqa’ al- Yamama inside hir with that of a 
Ringed Dove, fakhita,2! fluttering inside hir chest cavity, in pain, fearful, 
silent. The dove sees with hir eyes, and whispers inside hir, and calls out to 
the figment of a lost loved one. The use of the word tayf activates another 
nasib theme from the gasida_ tradition, in which the 
memory/figment/apparition of the missing beloved is evoked. This time, 
however, the poetic persona doubts that anything remains of those lost in 
the past, altering the poetic trajectory toward the elegiac. 

The poetic persona asks for the voice of the reticent Ringed Dove inside 
her, as s/he reports seeing the approach of trees, that first indication of 
imminent destruction. As earlier in the poem, the image of the trees is 
accompanied by the image of embers from a fire which the Arab “we” had 
kindled themselves. The direness of this situation elicits the exclamation, 
“We’re done for! We’re done for!” The poetic persona speaks to hir 
indwelling dove, who, in an echo from the classical qasida’s rahil (usually 
featuring the poet’s she-camel and metaphorical animals in a set of tableaux 
moving through challenges in the desert environment), traverses the Arab 
world, surveying the crises which contribute to the poetic persona’s sense of 
panic: the dove passes through Baghdad first, with its inhabitants still dazed 
from airstrikes in preparation for a ground incursion and a quick defeat.22 
The metaphorical Ringed Dove, standing in for both the poetic persona and 
Zarga al-Yamama, heads to the Arabian Gulf in an attempt to forget the 
horrors of Baghdad’s defeat, but finds no solace there. The hope to be 
soothed at the seashore is dashed, for in the aftermath of the 1991 Gulf War, 
the Gulf was transformed by fires from oilwells pumping out smoke and 
flame, requiring many months to extinguish.23 


The poetic persona asks the Ringed Dove where she will go next, then? 
The places where she had nested in the past are no longer welcoming. The 
poetic persona surveys the Arab world: Jerusalem is now inhabited by 
others. Beirut is buried in the rubble of its own civil war. Even the symbolic 
cedars are burnt as fuel, a desecration of all that was Lebanon, to the point 
of extinction. Kuwait is damaged and depleted like Iraq, after the war. The 
poetic persona and the Ringed Dove review each of several major capitals 
of the Arab world and North Africa in turn, each of which exhibits 
discouraging circumstances, turmoil, alliances with foreigners that supplant 
older alliances with other Arabs, crushing overpopulation and poverty, and 
the ongoing mourning for loss of life in conflict and civil war. 

After such an overview of the Arab world and North Africa, the poetic 
persona again confronts the Ringed Dove with the question, Where to go?, 
which the poetic persona suggests is as wretchedly uncomfortable a 
question to the Ringed Dove as was Tarig ibn Ziyad’s question to his troops 
whom he had stranded on a small spit of Iberian soil, by burning the ships 
which had brought the Muslim army to the shores of the Visigothic 
kingdom, with a large force of Visigoths barring them from the body of the 
mainland, and set to attack them at any moment (Molina, “Tarik b. Ziyad”, 
EI).24 The poetic persona confronts the Muslim leader for the implications 
of his decision: what comes after the burning of the ships? Would there be a 
reckoning with the consequences and casualties of that decision? Would 
there be restoration after such destruction wrought by the leadership’s 
decision? The poetic persona confronts us with the losses incurred in the 
ventures of Tariq, and among other seafaring Arabs, who departed and did 
not return. 

The poetic persona then challenges the Ringed Dove to make her voice 
heard, concerning the losses incurred in both the historical battles to take al- 
Andalus under Tariq ibn Ziyad, and contemporary losses listed in the 
overview of the Arab World and North Africa, invoking the traditional 
elegiac function of women’s voices being heard when they mourned their 
dead. Notice that the poetic persona names those lost as sons of the Ringed 
Dove/Zarga al-Yamama, and questions if there will be a rendezvous with 


the dead/lost. The poet inserts a quote which seems to represent lines from a 
song of mourning or longing for those who have departed by sea and have 
never returned. The poetic persona’s question reverberates, to no answer. 
The poetic persona asks the Ringed Dove/Zarqa’ if her lost sons are those 
lost in the past, or those who are coming in the future, whom, by 
implication, s/he expects also to be lost, especially in view of the dire 
situations s/he sees on the horizon in the Arab world: instability and 
conflict, with hoped-for improvements retreating ever out of reach. In this 
way s/he extends the elegiac function from the past into the present and 
future. 

At the end of the quasi-rahil section in which the poetic persona reviews 
the situation across the Arab World, the following section of the poem again 
reflects an engagement with the tripartite gasida form with a modern twist, 
for instead of a gharad section praising a patron or eulogizing a fallen hero, 
the stylized rahil section arrives at the unfulfilled search for a heroic leader 
who would ideally provide life-giving sustenance, symbolized by the rain, 
and renewal, symbolized by bringing forth greenery and new trees on the 
land. This sought-after hero would defend the community when need be, 
and champion peace foremost. But the search has been futile. The people’s 
empty eyes are without hope. Who would free or ransom millions enslaved 
in current circumstances, when a longed-for leader turns tyrant? 

The poetic persona then repeats hir question to the Ringed Dove/Zarqa’ 
about her sons, to which she replies in distress, “if only they had never been 
born,” with results so disastrous from the evidence all around. The poetic 
persona wonders who would destroy the Ringed Dove’s dream of other and 
better results, and how the Ringed Dove/Zarqa’s voice has come to be 
encased in hir own chest, causing hir to express hir distress. In the last 
portion of the poem, the poetic persona declares hir identification with 
Zarqa al-Yamama, following in her footsteps, and going along with her 
voice. In so doing s/he knows that there is no hope for relief or joy, 
knowing how Zarqa ’s story ends. The poetic persona has hereby delivered 
hir message, but as expected, all encourage hir to ignore the dangers she has 


seen and fall into step blindly. S/he asks if s/he should put out hir own eye, 
while Zargqa remains imprisoned and gagged inside hir. 

The poem can certainly be read as a response to the many conflicts and 
crises which were occurring in the Arab world during in the early 1990s: 
the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait (1990) and the American-led war against Iraq 
in 1991, the Algerian civil war (starting in 1991), the Lebanese civil war 
(1975-1990), the ongoing dispossession of Palestine, and waves of 
extremist violence in Egypt (early 1990s) with repressive governmental 
backlash. The poetic persona identifies with and embodies Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama: s/he could have seen, and did see, the signs of imminent 
destruction and the ongoing destruction of hir peoples, the strife between 
these Arabs and those Arabs. S/he speaks out to no avail; s/he warns and 
fears further losses. S/he ends the poem by asking if s/he must put out hir 
own eye, to complete her identification with Zarqa’ al-Yamama, and 
echoing the tragedy of Oedipus, so as not to see the future s/he fears and 
which s/he feels impotent to prevent. S/he scolds hir own people and those 
in power for not stopping the strife from which s/he and Arabic-speaking 
peoples all over the Arab world suffer. 

This powerful long poem is both political and personal, swaddled in the 
authenticity and legitimacy of the Zarqa al-Yamama myth, and echoing the 
gasida’s tripartite sectioning to deliver “‘Urayyid’s message of warning, 
mourning over the loss of life and the destruction of the environment. The 
elegiac and forewarning aspects of the poem are undeniable, setting the 
poetic persona’s voice before hir audience, anticipating judgment, 
punishment, exile, but unable to deny the voice rising from within hir, 
calling leadership to a path other than the one leading to utter destruction. 
Although connected through historical circumstance to a set of terrible 
occurrences in the Arab world, the poem reverberates to this day, with a 
whole new set of current and potential disasters surrounding the Arab 
world, not the least of which is the ongoing issue of climate change. In this 
poem, Thurayya al-’Urayyid has delivered a powerful message which 
certainly has enduring and universalizing power far beyond the original 
circumstances which spawned it. 


Nir al-Din ‘Aziza’s “Zarqa al-Yamama and the Horse of 
Carthage” 


Nur al-Din ‘Aziza, the Tunisian writer and poet, also employed the Zarqa’ 
al-Yamama myth in a powerful poem written a year after the 2011 Tunisian 
Revolution, also known as the Jasmine Revolution. Born in 1948 in Qasfa 
in Tunisia, Nir al-Din “Aziza pursued university and graduate education in 
Tunis. He has worked in several fields related to culture and education, and 
spent two significant sojourns in Kuwait working for the Ministry of 
Education. His published works include several collections of poetry, 
novels, children’s books, literary criticism and studies, journalism, and 
plays. The poetry collection entitled Zarqa’ al-Yamama and the Horse of 
Carthage came out in 2015, taking its title from the 2012 poem offered in 
translation below. The volume offers its dedication to Tunisian martyrs 
from several stages of modern history, and from the recent 2011 revolution 
specifically ( Aziza, Zarqa’ al-Yamama wa-Hisan Qartdja, 4): 


To those who change the most hateful of nightmares into 
dreams 
To the spirits of the Homeland’s martyrs from the battles of 
liberation unto independence 

to the revolution and what comes after the revolution 


To true friends who proved that their original clay was and 
still is stronger 
than the multiplicity of colors/types and 
dangerous/radioactive elements 


In this dedication, the poet has set up a contrast between the true heroes he 
admires, and for whom he writes, and other elements of Tunisian society 
whom he finds changeable, treacherous, decaying, and poisonous. Here is 
the title poem that uses the Zarqa al-Yamama myth: 
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(Aziza, Zarqa’ al-Yamama wa-Hisan Qartaja, 51-63) 
Zarqa al-Yamama and the Horse of Carthage 


Why don’t you spread light 
O you garbed in Darkness? 
—Buddha 


The crier cried out in the land 

Siege was lifted 

Darkness dispersed and collapsed all of a sudden 
Odysseus’s armies withdrew 

To the Isle of Tenedos 

Darkness withdrew into dark 

After the besieged city accepted 

the gift of the wooden horse 

As an offering of love for Elissa2® 


The siege ceased 

And Carthage spread the good news of its victory 
And there thronged on her horizon banners of the free 
No borders, no blockades, no walls 


The people were cocky, self-important, stunned ... they drank 
The drink of the infatuated, 
Sipping from the wine of victory and peace 


Until vertigo befell them ... 
When here is Zarga al-Yamama, emerging from ashes 
She said: I see 


I see it running in the land with no bridle or halter 
From morning to evening from mountain to lowland 


OK KK 


So some people said, between yawning and lying down [to 
sleep]: 

What says the pretty-eyed one 

of penetrating vision? 

What fault is she finding in a spring which descended in 
midwinter?! 

Don’t you see our fields have bloomed 

And our fruits have ripened 

And our moons have glistened 

And those birds of ours which had migrated return from 


places of exile?! 
aK KK 


Zarqa al-Yamama mused further: 

I see what you do not 

I see trees have disguised themselves, for their shade and fruit 
And birds take the wrong way to their roosts 

I see roses fear a butterfly may denounce them for their scent 
And I see gardens have closed their gates, fearing for their 
flowers 

And I see ... I see drops of life-giving moisture, before they 
touch the earth 

Return to the sky 

Isee ... Isee ... Isee God’s Word 

Drowning 


in blood. 


2K KK 


It was a horse of wood 

Doing the rounds of the countryside. 

The people are dozing, drunk 

One of them says: 

Fear has taken hold— 

Don’t fear a thing, or be terrified 

Fill your glass with the spirits of freedom, and drink 
Drink ... drink ... drink ... four times, nine times, ten 
Until you see the rooster as a donkey 

And the fox a rabbit 

Make merry, be joyful, play 

Swagger, reel 

The world has come to you meekly after a time no uglier than 
which exists 

So incline toward each other in joy and fly up together in 
merriment 

Head east and go west 

Fear has taken hold and your time has come 

The wasteland has turned fertile 

And your winds play ... play ... play ... 

So play! 


OK KOK 


But Hadhami did not give up; she said: 

I see the horse is indomitable with no bridle or halter 

His scent, in every direction and every plaza and valley 
From cities and hamlets to farmlands and desert steppe 
Among streets and homes celebratory gatherings and social 
clubs, 


Is a sword which belongs to the past, a time effaced from the 
era of ‘Ad 


But it’s deadly poison if it takes hold of humankind 

while the people are jubilant between a heedless dolt and a 
guzzler, 

who fell asleep on their bellies with thorn thicket around them 


Zarqa al-Yamama further mused, saying: 


I see ice melting in the winter season 

And before creeks run with its water, it folds back on itself, 
retreating 

Turning back to stone-hard ice anew 

And the gods of cold come back 

I see winter wearing spring for shoes 

I see the spring, lips grimacing, wounded of heart. 

I see the gift 

I see the wooden horse 


I see it whinnying, eyes closed, running without guide 

A frown imprinted on its brow as if in mourning 

Ah, while you didn’t ask for a moment whence it came like 
locusts. 

It hoisted black as a good omen How can one see a good 
omen in black?! 


This life is before it with the dream visible on the horizons 
The sun spreads its shade and dawn is open-handed 

A dawn whose echo reverberates in the universe to the 
furthest distances 

A dawn which for ages hasn’t risen o’er these lands: 

No slave, no enslaver no regent over humankind 


The sun comes up for all from humankind unto inanimate 
matter. 


I said: 


O perspicacious lady visionary 

In the mire of history and mutual delusion 

There has been much talk, and there’s no meaning left to 
speech 

Everyone says what he says 

And the retinue sails in the dark 

So, who are we to believe, I wonder? 


Hadhami said: 


I see Carthage from behind a veil of cloud The scent of deceit 
works in the dark; 

She says: Despair is not in my nature and treachery’s fire 
won't get into my bones 


Damis bn Zalim said: 
“If Hadhami said it, believe her for what Hadhami said is the 
Word.” 

May 2012 


In this remarkable poem, Nir al-Din ‘Aziza has overlaid four sets of myths 
in order to reinforce the power and authority in the message of his poem. 
He lines up the myth of Zarqa’ al-Yamama with that of Cassandra of Troy, 
at the critical moment when the Greeks had withdrawn from Troy, leaving 
the Trojan Horse outside the gates of the city as if as a peace offering. The 
poet transforms the myth, however, by placing the offered horse outside the 
walls of Carthage, symbolic of Tunisia and its ancient history and legend, 
activating the story of Dido of Carthage and Aeneas from Virgil’s Aeneid.26 
And finally, the poet overlaps and equates the myth of Zarqa’ al-Yamama 


with another storied sharp-eyed and wise Arab woman from the Jahiliyya 
period who tried successfully to save her people from destruction. The 
poem’s title announces the overlap of three of the myths from the outset 
(see Figure 1), establishing Zarqa’ as the Cassandra of the embattled city 
under threat from the seeming victory gift of the Wooden Horse, which has 
been left by the retreating Odysseus outside of Carthage, not Troy, placing 
the poem in the North African mytho-geography of Tunisia. The addition of 
the quote attributed to Buddha?’ sensitizes the reader to issues of light and 
darkness as positive and negative values as we enter the poem. 

The poem begins with the announcement of the end of the siege and the 
withdrawal of Odysseus’s army, establishing the story of the Trojan War as 
the rubric for the tensions to be laid out in the poem to come. The poet also 
sets out that the wooden horse built by the withdrawing enemy had been left 
as a gift of love for Elissa/Alyssa/ Dido, the mytho-historical founder of 
Carthage (Cartwright, “Dido”). The lifting of the siege and news of victory 
inspire celebrations among the city’s inhabitants, echoing the celebrations 
in Troy after the withdrawal of the Greek army, and contemporarily 
analogous to Tunisia after the fall of Ben ‘Ali’s regime in January 2011. 
This analogy is strengthened with the line “no borders, no blockades, no 
walls,” as streets in Tunis had been blocked and blockaded during 
demonstrations of the Jasmine Revolution. 

It is at this juncture, during the celebrations, while the people are 
heedless in their joy, that Zarqa’/Cassandra emerges from the ashes. Are 
these ashes signs of destruction which had already been endured? Or is the 
Zarga figure like a phoenix, emerging unscathed from her self-immolation, 
to deliver her warning concerning the Wooden Horse as a possible source of 
devastation to the polity? The warming is delivered in a couplet of 
traditional bicolumnar poetry, rhyming in dal, setting it off from the free 
verse surrounding it, as if the form of the delivery of the message grants it 
special status with the weight of authority and authenticity. 

Just as the men of Zarqa’s tribe and the Trojan leadership ignored the 
warnings of their seers, the celebrators in the city scoff at the fault their 
Zarga finds in the current situation. They point out that the spring has 


arrived in midwinter, using the term rabi’ (spring) which was widely 
adopted to connote the whole wave of uprisings which occurred in the Arab 
world following the success of the Tunisian “Jasmine Revolution” in 
January 2011. The signs of that spring are detailed by the revelers: fields in 
bloom, ripening fruit, celestial dazzle, and the return of native birds which 
had migrated—a reference, I would think, to Tunisian exiles who chose to 
return after the fall of Ben “Ali’s regime (Abouaoun, “Tunisia ... Since the 
Jasmine Revolution”). 


Figure 1: Elements of Cross-Mythic Analogy in Nur al-Din ‘Aziza’s poem 
Zarqa’ Trojan War Destruction of Hadhami story | Contemporary Tunisia 
story Carthage 
Zarqa’ Cassandra Hadhami 
Alyssa = 
Elissa/Dido 
Jadis Troy Carthage Military siege of Tunis 
Odysseus [Aeneas] [‘Atis ibn al- Departure of Ben ‘Ali 
Hallaj ibn al— 1/14/2011 
Himyart] 
Wooden horse Gift of love for Seeming success of 
Seeming victory Alyssa/Dido revolution 
gift 
Warns of | Warns against [Dido prophesies [Warns her Potential descent of 
being gift horse and self-destruction, people the Tunisia into chaos, threat 
overrun prophesies destruction of city, | enemy is of extremism, loss of 
destruction of and revenge war] pursuing them] dream of democracy 
Troy 
Warning = Prophecy [Carthage Was believed Open question: 
dismissed; dismissed and destroyed] and her warning Can potential disaster be 
tribe disbelieved; saved the day: averted by heeding 
overrun Troy conquered “Believe Her! warning? 


Hers is the 
Word!” 


Zarga refuses to be put off, but insists on giving her warning in greater 
detail, replying also in free verse, using words which connect to, transform, 
and invert the story of the myth. For while the pre-Islamic Zarqa’ had 
warned of men disguising themselves with trees, here the trees disguise 
themselves out of fear of the forces of chaos unleashed across the land. In 
this spring gone wrong, birds go astray, garden creatures fear denouncement 
by others for being themselves. Worse, life-giving moisture which sustains 
and allows growth and productivity evaporates immediately. And most 
shockingly, the word of God is soaked in blood from the violence 
unleashed. It is in these words of Nir al-Din ‘Aziza’s poetic persona of 
Zarga al-Yamama that we hear a message to Tunisian compatriots 
concerning the contemporary moment of crisis in Tunisia in the swell of 
victory after the fall of Ben ‘Ali, but with a marginally functioning 
government. Despite the heady excitement of the revolution’s success, the 
experiment might fail miserably to protect and support the population. In 
associating the Divine Word with blood, the poet points to Islamic 
extremists who attempt to impose their version of an Islamic State through 
violence. Indeed, many Tunisian youths left Tunisia after the revolution to 
fight for the Islamic State in Iraq and Syria, while the Islamist party made 
significant gains in the parliament (Sulaiman, “Tunisian Youth”; Gall, 
“Tunisia Fears Return’). 

The poem continues, with the revelers heedless and scoffing at any 
potential danger, wishing merely to eat, drink, and be merry, to drink to 
excess until they had lost the ability to discern. This drunken celebration, 
with its echoes of mujiin poetry, contrasts sharply with strict interpretations 
of Islam, and would draw condemnation should such a strict interpretation 
of Islam be in power over the population. While the poet seems to warn of 
the danger to the land of this wild horse of violent fundamentalism, he also 
depicts excess as jeopardizing one’s moral and mental capacities. 


At this stage in the poem, the poet uses another appellation for the seer, 
now called Hadhami, a reference to another pre-Islamic woman of 
extraordinary visual and intellectual acumen, who warned her people of a 
dangerous enemy in pursuit to kill them.28 Unlike in the more widespread 
story of Zarqa al-Yamama, however, Hadhami’s husband and tribal 
leadership listened to and heeded her warning, taking action which 
protected their people from falling into enemy hands. Using this second 
name and equating her with Zarqa’, the seer refuses to back down, but takes 
up the bicolumnar poetic form rhyming in dal initiated by Zarqa’ earlier in 
the poem, and reiterates and elaborates her warning about the wooden 
horse: unleashed and out of control, wind of it is everywhere in the country. 
The seer identifies the wooden horse and its insidious wind-scent as a 
weapon from olden times, from well before the destruction of ‘Ad. Yet it 
retains its potency to kill, especially those made vulnerable and 
incapacitated by an indiscriminate or premature celebration of victory. 

By mentioning “Ad through the poetic persona of the seer, the poet has 
reminded the audience of another scene of utter destruction that resulted 
from not heeding the clear warning of the Prophet Htid (Qur’an 7: 65—72). 
This one-line allusion to a fifth story of a people’s destruction upon not 
heeding a prophetic warning serves to reinforce the deadliness of the threat 
to the whole of the polity, and the intensity of the need to heed the warning 
offered, in view of the potential (even likely) deadly consequences. It 
further serves to suggest that the violence and power of the threat contained 
in the moment (in the form of the sword belonging to the past // the wooden 
horse / its wind-scent spreading everywhere / militant fundamentalism) is 
NOT of Islam, but of the era of Ignorance, and cannot be identified with 
Islam itself. Indeed, the reference to the story of ‘Ad has the additional 
implication that the prophetic voices that offer the warnings are messages of 
divine instruction to be ignored at one’s peril. 

The poet then reattributes the name Zarga al-Yamama to the seer, who 
continues in free verse briefly, refuting again the idea of the arrival of 
spring in midwinter, from earlier in the poem. Zarqa sees the signs that 
winter is returning with a vengeance, for spring is trampled by its 


onslaught, grimacing in pain from the cold, perhaps even about to die like a 
seedling tricked into emerging before it was safe from frost. Zarqga  al- 
Yamama then pivots back to discussing the suspect gift wooden horse in 
bicolumnar verse once again, maintaining the rhyme in dal from the earlier 
sections of bicolumnar verse. She reiterates the image of a chaotic power 
unleashed, a horse wildly running loose and blind, in anger or in pain. The 
frown and mourning it displays suggest resultant deaths. She then accuses 
the audience of lack of discernment concerning the gift horse/plague: “you 
didn’t for a second ask whence it came like locusts.” 

In the following line, she says that the gift/horse/plague had raised 
“black” as a good omen. She skeptically questions how one could possibly 
take it as a good omen. This mention of a black item raised seems further 
evidence that the poet is referring to extremists aligned with affiliates of the 
Islamic State, with its black banner. This line also echoes and brings up the 
Buddha quote after the title of the poem—challenging those who identify 
with the black omen to spread light instead, and further contrasting a 
contemplative, meditative Buddhist calm with the chaos that might be 
unleashed. In the last few lines of the bicolumnar poetic insert, the poetic 
persona of Zarqa’ contrasts the specter of the black-bannered horse/plague 
threatening all with the dawn of a new day of universal freedom, with no 
one trying to lord it over any other, a dream which remains on the horizon 
—still possible, but in stark contrast with the threatening chaos of this 
moment. 

In the final section of the poem, after the last of Zarqa’ al-Yamama’s 
bicolumnar ddliyya insert, another persona speaks in the first person, as if a 
member of the public she had warned so thoroughly were now considering 
what she had to say. The voice addresses the seer directly in free verse, 
asking whom s/he is to believe, since people have said many different 
things, and proceed in the dark as to what is true. Hadhami replies in a 
couplet of bicolumnar verse rhyming in mim, in which she reiterates her 
concerns about trickery aimed against Carthage, whose fate is uncertain, 
and in which Hadhami asserts that she does not give in to despair, and that 
her loyal integrity cannot be compromised. 


The poet then seals the poem with a quote attributed to a Damis bn 
Zalim,29 also a bicolumnar poetic line rhyming in mim, matching 
Hadhami’s couplet immediately above. This line, which is quoted from the 
Hadhami tradition, has become proverbial, affirming her credibility and the 
truth value of what she has said, thus ending the poem with the power of an 
ancient proverb to affirm that the warnings contained in the poem are to be 
believed. The overlapping myths and the positioning of the poem within the 
intersection of those myths creates an argument structure which urges the 
audience to attend to the warnings, and do something to avert the danger of 
which the seer warns. The double naming of the seer as Zarqa’ al- Yamama 
and as Hadhami suggests that two possibilities emanate from this moment: 
one in which, as in the stories of Cassandra of Troy and Zarga’ al-Yamama, 
the seer is not believed or heeded, leading to the complete destruction of the 
tribe or polity; or the second in which, as in the story of Hadhami, the seer 
is heeded and people are saved from the present and approaching danger. In 
this way, Nur al-Din ‘Aziza uses the Zarga al-Yamama myth to warn of the 
dangers of chaos unleashed by the cascade of events of the Arab revolutions 
called the Arab Spring, warning of the threat of the Islamic State and 
extremist groups at work in North Africa. The poet has resurrected Zarqa’ 
and equated her with another prophetic female voice from the Arabic 
literary heritage, often confused or identified with her, to warn that the 
congratulatory atmosphere of celebration after the seeming victory of the 
Jasmine Revolution, with people heedless of the abounding risk, may prove 
all too short-lived. He offers a last chance through Hadhami to heed the 
warnings, respond properly, and save the polity from the destruction and 
chaos he fears. 


Hanan Shahin and Zarqa s Contemporary Prophecy 


The last contemporary use of the Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth we deal with is 
another poem composed in response to the wave of uprisings in the Arab 
world following the fall of Ben “Ali’s regime in Tunisia in January 2011. 
The Arab world was transfixed by Egyptian citizens’ occupation of Tahrir 


Square, which began on on January 25, 2011, to express widespread outrage 
at police brutality, particularly the recent killing of Khalid Muhammad 
Sa‘id in police custody in June of 2010. Inspired by the departure of 
President Ben ‘Ali from Tunisia on January 14, 2011, the Egyptian protests 
metamorphosed over days from demands for “Bread, Freedom, and Social 
Justice” to calls for the toppling of Mubarak’s regime. During those heady 
and dangerous days of the revolution, Hanan Shahin composed her poem 
citing Zarqa al-Yamama to comment on and question the contemporary 
events she was witnessing, during the occupation of Tahrir Square before 
Mubarak stepped down. 

Hanan Shahin is a contemporary Egyptian poet who composes in 
Egyptian dialect. She began delivering her poetry in government poetry 
readings around 2010, and has since made numerous appearances in major 
poetry readings, in symposia, and on television. She publishes widely in the 
press and has produced several volumes of poetry.3° The poet shared this 
poem with me during a visit to Cairo in 2018; she had recited it in several 
private poetry readings during the early aftermath of the 2011 revolution. I 
have not seen it published because, I imagine, of the current environment of 
suppression of all things related to the 2011 revolutionary event in Egypt. In 
this poem, Hanan Shahin uses the Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth to express her 
fears over the possible outcomes of the revolution as it was unfolding: 
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The girl who saw trees marching at the furthest range of 


vision 


saw an old black crow unfold the wing of ill portent over the 


homeland’s earth. 


The moment the green lads perfumed themselves with 
jasmine scent coming from Tunis, 

the crow sprayed fire on all the trees, 

as the green lads’ blood flows in Tahrir’s open space, 
yielding jasmine trees, and freedom. 

The crow cawed into space 

“The earth is my dominion, and heaven belongs to me” 


Zarqa , look over the plaza and explain the scene. 


Pools of the lads’ blood are beacons. 
Millions of people rebelling, 
millions of jasmine trees 

walking in every direction, 

going by all the houses, 

waking up God’s creation. 


Look down over the square, Zarga . 

Are you envisioning tomorrow? 
Between us and it are clouds, 

smoke, darkness, and fire, 

and vision has played tricks on our eyes. 


O mother of all eyes, it’s a miracle 
as far as the eye can see! 
Is there sunlight at the end of the tunnel, 
or does the tunnel [just] stretch on [before us]? 
January 2011 


The poet entitles her poem Nubi’a (Prophecy), suggesting that what is to 
come in the poem may predict or question what will happen in the future 
from the poetic moment. The poem begins with a clear reference to the 
Zarqa al-Yamama myth: the girl who saw the trees marching on the 
horizon. This time, however, that girl also sees an old black crow stretch out 
its wings, portending evil, just as green lads emanate the scent of Tunisian 
jasmine. It is with the term al-wilad al-khudr “green lads” that our poet 
begins to adapt the Zarqa al-Yamama myth for her contemporary 
circumstances. The term has multiple associations: first, awlad khudr may 
refer to inhabitants of an area in Sidi Bouzid in central Tunisia (“Oulad 
Khader,” Facebook), where Muhammad Bou Azizi’s self-immolation after 
being beaten by the police sparked the first protests, first in Sidi Bouzid, 
then spreading quickly throughout the country, strengthening the allusion in 
the poem to recent events in Tunis. At the same time, the adjective “green” 


can be understood as referring to the fresh fertility of youth, and thus to the 
primarily youth-driven Egyptian organizing and early presence in Tahrir 
Square at the start of the Egyptian revolution. Egyptian youth movements 
had figured prominently in the leadup to the Egyptian revolution, 
particularly the Kifaya and the April 6th movements (Marcus, “Youth 
Movements in Egypt”; Egypt Today, “April 6th Youth Movement”; Oweidat 
et al., The Kefayah Movement). It seems that these green lads are the 
trees/shrubs which the Zarga personage sees amassing on the horizon. 

There can be little doubt that the scent of jasmine coming from Tunisia 
can be understood as the whiff of freedom from the Tunisian revolution 
which had resulted in Ben ‘Ali’s departure from the country on January 14, 
2011. This contributed directly to the inspiration of Egyptian youth to stand 
fast for freedom, as the Egyptian revolution started on January 25, 2011. 
Egyptian youth caught the scent of jasmine and freedom from Tunisia, and 
descended on the Square from all corners of the country. In this way, the 
poet inverts the story of Zarqa’ al-Yamama, identifying the marching trees 
with the green youth, bringing not a threat from an external enemy but hope 
for freedom against the stultifying control of the corvidian dictator. The 
crow, however, blasts the trees with fire, causing casualties among the fresh 
young folk, in order to reconfirm himself as corvid king and declare 
everything his own. But the young people’s spilled blood was already 
propagating new jasmine trees and a sense of freedom (and an end of fear). 
Despite the regime’s attempts to violently control the peaceful protests, 
more and more Egyptians came to the square, as crowd size swelled week 
after week. 

The poetic voice then addresses Zarqa directly, asking her to examine 
the scene of Tahrir. As a result of the violence against the peaceful 
protesters, millions had descended upon the square, all protesting against 
the regime. All those young people are described as redolent jasmine trees 
marching, emanating the scent of freedom’s possibility. The poetic voice 
then challenges Zarqa’ to offer her prophecy about the future, asking her 
assessment of what would come of this remarkable moment in the square, 
for the ordinary Egyptian cannot see what will come of this. Smoke and tear 


gas and dark of night all cloud direct vision, while Zarqa’ with her 
extraordinary vision might be able to see. The poetic voice calls the event in 
the Square a miracle as far as the eyes can see, but challenges Zarqa’ to say 
if there is light at the end of the tunnel, or if the darkness of oppression 
would continue indefinitely. 

This last invocation of the Zarga’ myth again asks troubling questions of 
the January 25th revolution as it was occurring. It is troubling and 
saddening that by evoking the Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth, our poet has named 
the unavoidable fear and anticipation of worse yet to come, which could 
descend upon people unawares and spell their destruction. Composed in the 
midst of the events of the revolution before Mubarak had indeed been 
deposed by the Supreme Council of the Armed Forces, this use of the 
Zarqa al-Yamama myth begs for a prophecy to tell of what would come of 
the revolutionary moment. But the invocation of the myth structurally 
anticipates the destruction of Zarqa’’s tribe from the moment of the denial 
of the validity of her warning. Although Hanan Shahin’s Zarqa’ al-Yamama 
offers no warning, the very invocation of her persona activates the whole of 
the myth, with the implicit denial and dismissal of her accurate assessment 
of the imminent danger, and the ultimate destruction of her marital tribe. 
This last poem can indeed be read, therefore, as somewhat prophetic, due to 
its implicational anticipation of the horrific backlash (Hussein, “Egypt’s 
Arab Spring: The Bleak Reality”) which was subsequently mounted against 
the revolutionaries in the aftermath of the of the events in 2011, and then 
again in 2013. Egypt has since witnessed a wave of arrests, detentions, 
convictions, executions, and disappearances of youth who had been 
involved in the revolution, resulting in a broad fear of expressing public 
support for the revolutionary and pro-democracy movements. The public 
memorials expressing admiration, love, and loyalty for those who were 
martyred during the revolution have been erased. It is as if the green lads 
had been wiped from the face of the earth. 


Conclusion 


Each of these modern poems has deployed the pre-Islamic myth of Zarqa’ 
al-Yamama to express concerns about contemporary issues in which loss, 
dismay, regret, blame, and fear of further destruction yet to come combine 
as part of the impetus for the poetic message. The poets have dug deep into 
the literary heritage to reference Zarqa ’s and other stories as the most 
congruent analogy for their present purposes. The use of the myth confers 
cultural legitimacy and authority on the argument being mounted by the 
poet, while also suggesting an implicational arc toward forewarned 
destruction—which, were the warning heeded at the appropriate moment, 
could change the trajectory of the outcome. The use of the Zarqa’ myth 
confers a powerful implicational accusation of those in authority for denial 
of truths which are evident to the poet, and consequent omission of the 
action needed to evade the danger identified. The poets have brought this 
myth to bear on a wide variety of events and situations in the Arab world 
across several decades, showing the versatility of the myth for 
contemporary poets to express grief, loss, despair, rage over denial by those 
in power, and a primarily pessimistic assessment of the chances of 
emerging from the crisis which prompted the poets’ invocation of the 
Zarqa al-Yamama myth from the beginning. These poems are just a few of 
the instances of the Zarga al-Yamama myth in modern Arabic literature 
and culture, for there are numerous invocations of Zarga in short stories, 
novels, theater pieces, and children’s literature. The use of Zarqa’ al- 
Yamama in modern Arabic literature could bear several more studies 
encompassing prose fiction, drama, screen media, and gender analysis. We 
have not seen the end of the productivity of this deeply rooted and 
continually productive mythic matrix across the ages of Arabic literature. 


Notes 


1. The preliminary version of this paper was presented at WOCMES in 
Seville, Spain, in summer 2018. All translations in this article are by its 
author, unless otherwise noted. I am deeply indebted to the readers whose 
comments and guidance helped me to polish this piece as best I could, 


and have given me plenty to work with for the future. I especially 
appreciate being alerted to the Zarqa’ poem by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Bani, 
which unfortunately I could not integrate into the article at hand (Abd 
al-Barl, “Qasidat ma lam taqulhu Zarga al-Yamama”). All flaws 
remaining in this piece are very much my own. 

. According to the poet and Jeries Khoury, this poem was first published in 
1966 in Majallat al-Adab in Beirut, and recited in Cairo before the 1967 
war, with Amal Dunqul in attendance (al-Khoury, “Zarqa ’,” 314). 

. Indeed, the term jafr itself refers to a young animal, especially a goat kid, 
who has been weaned, with its abdomen rounded out from the herbage it 
consumes: see Lane, Lexicon, vol. 2, 432—433. I imagine, though I cannot 
prove, that the term with the feminine ending has been used 
metaphorically in Palestinian agrarian society to refer to a nubile young 
woman on the verge of coming into physical maturity, signaling her entry 
into marriageable age. 

. There are multiple versions of such wedding songs, e.g., Nazik, “Jafra”, 
and Firgat Soul, “Jafra.” Several sources attribute an early use of jafra 
for a marriageable girl to the poet Ahmed ‘Aziz (al-Hassan) (al-Khoury, 
“Zarga ,” 317; Sulayman, “Hikayat Jafra,” al-Ra’i). 

. Jeries al-Khoury interprets this image as a sense of abandonment by other 
Arabs, an interpretation for which evidence could certainly be marshalled 
(al-Khoury, “Zarqa ,” 317). 

. It is impossible not to see the remarkably strong parallels between al- 
Manasira’s poem and the story in the recent release of the Jordanian film 
“Farhah” (Sallam, 2021). 

. Many additional resources can be found in Wikipedia, “Killings and 
Massacres,” which details the exchange of massacres of Arabs and Jews 
in 1948, and the destruction of Arab villages (of which Deir Yassin on 
April 9, 1948, may be the best known). This other article offers a quick 
review of recent challenges to documenting the violence perpetrated 
against the Palestinians and their expulsion from Palestine during the 
1947-1948 conflict (Shezaf, “Burying the Nakb”). 


10. 


11. 


i. 


13. 


14. 


. The actual beginning of the Eid occurred on October 14, 1948, when 


there was a truce between the warring sides, and not during the 
destruction of any specific village (though the village of Safsaf was 
destroyed on October 29, 1948). The image, then, is not literal but 
suggestive of the bloodletting in the violence of killing Palestinian 
inhabitants. 


. While there is no question that tuffah is “apple” in English, I choose to 


err in the direction of the English phrase “fruit of the womb,” with all its 
reverberations. The similar scene in the film “Farhah” also suggests these 
associations (Sallam, “Farhah,” 2021). 

Jeries al-Khoury has read this in a different way, suggesting that these 
lines indicate a return to regular life among the youth, forgetful of the 
past, staying up late with friends, composing lovely poetry, lulled into 
complacency in the face of the losses suffered by Zarqa ’/peasant 
woman/Palestine, and oblivious to the potential repetition of attack (al- 
Khoury, “Zarqa ’,” 318). 

If the adjective nisani in the third line of the poem is any indication of the 
approximate month of the composition of the poem in 1966, then it was 
just a few months more than a year later when the Naksa started in June 
1967. 

Al-Khoury argues convincingly of the contact between the poets in 1967 
before the war, in which Dunqul heard and spoke highly of al-Manasira’s 
poem (al-Khoury, “Zarga’”, 13-14). 

The list of studies of Amal Dunqul’s work is very long indeed, so I point 
to just a few works: Ruwayni (ed.), Sifr Amal Dunqul, may be one of the 
most influential collections of papers on Amal Dunqul’s poetry. See also 
Qmeha, Al-Turath al-Insani, 1987; Zamzam, “Hikayat Amal Dunqul wa- 
Zarqa ,” al-Ahram; Rajab, Lughat al-Shi'r al-Hadith; al-Khoury, 
“Zarqa ,” 326-327; and any list would be incomplete without mentioning 
the numerous works by Gaber ‘Usfiir, whose Qasidat al-Rafd may be the 
most relevant here. 

This line may indicate rumors of summary executions of Egyptian 
soldiers taken captive in Sinai: Laub, “Historians,” Associated Press; 


1. 


16. 


Ibrahim, “Egypt Says Israelis killed POWs,” NYT, September 21, 1995, 
front page). 

In the Romance of ‘Antar (trans. Hamilton, 33), it is only when the 
knights of “Abs are unable to hold back the attack of their enemies, and 
when Shaddad, his father, approaches ‘Antara urging him to help, that 
‘Antara demands his freedom. When told he will earn it by defending his 
tribe, he heroically saves the day. In contrast, as a result of an early defeat 
in the Sinai, the Egyptian Field Marshall General ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir 
ordered a retreat from Sinai. The armored divisions were able to move 
back quickly, effectively abandoning the infantry to face Israeli forces 
without cover. The lack of reinforcements and supplies left the army in 
the lurch, exposed to massacre and capture at the hands of the enemy. See 
Ibrahim, “Egypt Says Israelis killed POWs,” NYT, September 21, 1995, 
front page; Aboul-Enein, “The Egyptian Armed Forces Collapse Before 
his Eyes,” Infantry, 18-22; Aboul-Enein (ed.), Reconstructing a Shattered 
Egyptian Army, 46-55. 

For versions of the story of Zabba’ bint “Amr, see al-Tabari, Tarikh, 362— 
368; al-Tabari, History, 139-150; al-Jahiz, Tanbih al-Muluk,110—114; 
and al-Maqdisi, al-Bad’ wa-l-Tarikh, 198-199. Al-Zabba’ is usually 
identified as Zenobia, queen of ‘Tadmur/Palmyra: “Zenobia,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica, March 13, 2020. The story of al-Zabba’ may be 
compared profitably with that of Zenobia and with Mavia/Mawia, queen 
of the Taniikhids, another powerful pre-Islamic Arab queen (Shahid, 
Byzantium and the Arabs, 138-203). This fascinating allusion evokes 
another a powerful blood feud about dominion over land, for Jadhima 
had killed al-Zabba’’s father, the king of al-Hira, leaving her to pull back 
control of the city. While al-Zabba’ wished to go to war to seek revenge 
for her father’s death, at her sister’s recommendation she settled on a ruse 
instead. Al-Zabba’ sent to Jadhtma, inviting him to marry her and take 
control of her kingdom, using a discourse of women’s frailty and 
inability to rule to flatter Jadhima into accepting. Despite the warning of 
his trusted adviser, Jadhima accepted the invitation. Upon his arrival in 
al-Zabba’’s presence, al-Zabba’ herself poured Jadhima a drink as if to 


celebrate their marriage, and got him drunk. Then she had his brachial 
arteries sliced open so that he would bleed to death. Jadhima, however, 
had left his nephew, Amr ibn ‘Adi, in charge of his kingdom. When 
Jadhima’s vizier Qasir apprised “Amr of his uncle’s death, “Amr was 
forced to seek vengeance. Al-Zabba’ anticipated this, and made a tunnel 
from her court to a fortified place of hers in her city, so that she could 
seek safety when necessary. Now serving his former king’s nephew 
‘Amr, Qasir told “Amr to have Qasir savagely beaten, and his nose 
lopped off, so he could deceive al-Zabba’ and help achieve vengeance for 
Jadhima’s death. After objecting, “Amr did as Qasir had told him. In this 
State, Qasir arrived at Zabba’s court, asking for help in achieving 
vengeance against “Amr, who had thus blamed and punished him for 
Jadhima’s death. She made him an adviser and came to trust him. He 
took two caravans to Iraq and brought her back marvelous goods. Then, 
when she sent him a third time, Qasir told “Amr to gather men, whom he 
hid in pairs in the double caravan sacks or chests to be carried by pack 
camels in the caravan. He then repaired to al-Zabba’, who from her castle 
watched the caravan arriving from her castle, and noticed how slowly 
and heavily the camels walked. She said (al-Maqdisi, al-Bad’ wa-l- 
Tarikh, 199): 


ma lil-jamali mashyuha wa ‘ida ‘ajandalan yahmalna ‘am 
hadida 
‘am sirfanan baridan shadida ‘am al-rijala juthuman qu ada 


What’s with the camels—their walk is so slow 
Is it boulders they carry or iron? 

Or lead, chill, strong and dense, 
or men crouched, knees to their chest. 


Al-Zabba’ recognized the danger and attempted to flee. As “Amr’s men 
overtook her city, she was caught in her tunnel, unable to emerge safely. 


17. 


18. 


She killed herself with a poisoned ring to avoid falling into the hands of 
‘Amr or Qasir, and the city fell to her enemy. 

Amal Dunqul’s use of the word quyid, plural of gayd, here is interesting, 
in that it triggers ideas of captives or prisoners of war, their 
vulnerabilities and their perspective on the situation, for which reason 
they might possess some measure of truth, but might not be able to speak. 
However, it is also possible that the word sets up an association through 
root play with words from the similar root *qwd, like giyad, qiydda or 
quwwadd, all of which would point toward military leadership, from 
whom the poetic persona no longer trusts to hear truth. 

The poet makes this explicit in the foreword of her collection (al- 
‘Urayyid, Ayna ittijah al-shajar, 5-8). My translation of it is excerpted 
here: 


Dear Reader: 

Whither the Trees’ Heading?” 

A bitter question which was faced before me by another Arab 
woman who stared at the near and far horizon trying to decipher the 
shadows of the horizon, in order to read the future of her nest and the 
cares of the homeland. 

Zarqa’ al-Yamama who doubted the veracity of her eyes when she 
saw the trees moving, approaching, suspicious, ... 

Between your hands, reader, are the poems of a contemporary Arab 
woman, who is kept up at night by the wounds of the greater 
homeland, knocking back and forth between fires of wars, fractures 
of divisions, and torrents of change. 

It is not a record of bitter/past events, so much as it is a record of 
the tears of a woman who suffered or was chosen with Zarqa ’s eyes, 
so she found herself entangled in a love of homeland, wrestling with 
its headlong rush into danger. 

A woman traveling between bodies of water surrounded by the 
movements of trees on their horizons, and the convulsion of the earth 


EQ: 


under her feet, covered in the dust of desert dust devils, threatened by 
unexpected flash floods and sea storms. 

They are the poems of a lover, exhausted by the effort of seeing 
and chasing mirages and the migration of the birds of the homeland, 
the first of which is the Arabian ring dove of al-Yamama, always 
seeking her lost nest and chicks ... . 


Several literary studies of this poetry collection have appeared, e.g., 
Qahtani, al-Watan bi-‘aynay Zarqa’, 2018. 

In an attempt to distinguish between the identity of the gender- 
unspecified poetic persona and the clearly feminine personage of the 
Zargqa figure, I have used s/he, hir, and hem as gendered neutral 
pronouns for the persona, and feminine pronouns for the Zarqa’ figure. 
These are pronouns I offer in the debate over gender-neutral pronouns. 
See Baron, What’s your Pronoun, for the history of experimentation 
toward gender-neutral pronouns. 


. This saying, which became proverbial, is attributed to Mu awiya ibn Abt 


Sufyan (al-Andalusi, al-‘Igd al-Farid, Part 5, 121), and in another edition 
(al-Andalusi, al-‘Igd al-Farid, Part 4, 372 [Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al- 
‘Arabi]). 


. The poet plays with terms for sorts of cooing doves, using fakhita instead 


of yamama, keeping the relationship with Zarqa al-Yamama strong but 
implicational. While the term al-Yamama in Zarqa’s name is usually 
taken to be a geographical designation, it is a homonym of the word for 
“dove.” See ‘Urayyid’s discussion of her use of the term in her preface to 
the diwan ( Urayyid, Ayna ittijah al-Shajar?, 6-7). 


.In the early morning of January 17, 1991, US and coalition forces 


launched a campaign of air and missile attacks on Iraqi targets in Iraq and 
Kuwait which lasted for several weeks, damaging or destroying much of 
Iraq’s defenses, communications, and all sorts of infrastructure. On 
February 24, 1991, the ground offensive started, stopping just short of 
Baghdad. The war was essentially over by February 27, 1991, during the 
period of the composition of al-‘Urayyid’s poem. 


. It took over 200 days to extinguish the oil-well fires from the 1991 Gulf 


War (Wolk, “Dousing the Flames,” NBC News). 


.In Tariq ibn Ziyad’s address to his troops—having burned the ships 


behind them, leaving them no escape, in some versions of the story—he 
said: ayna al-mafarru? Wa-al-bahru min ward ikum_ wa-al-‘adiwu 
amamakum fa-laysa lakum wa-allahi illd al-sidq wa-al-sabr (“Where’s 
the escape? with the sea behind you and the enemy before you? So, by 
God, there is nothing for you but to keep true and persevere” [Safwat, 
Jamharat Khutab al- ‘Arab, 299]). 


. Elissa/Alyssa/Dido are all names associated with the Phoenician founder 


and Queen of Carthage of history and legend (Cartwright, “Dido,” WHE). 


. The story is presented in its fullest in Virgil, Aeneid, Book IV. 
. It is interesting that the poet has cited a quote attributed to Buddha in a 


poem which ultimately seems indirectly to criticize extremist Islamic 
movements. Tension concerning an extremist interpretation of Islam is 
immediately established by using a Buddhist-attributed quote as a source 
of insight with which to launch the poem. 


. Among the sources for this story is al-Maydani, Majma’ al-Amthal, part 


2, 106 (proverb # 2890), which refers to Ibn al-Kalbi as its source, with 
no indication of which of Ibn al-Kalbi’s many books contains the longer 
story. There are numerous references to the story in the literature of 
proverbs, including al-Andalusi, al-‘Iqd al-Farid, Part 3, 18, and al- 
Andalusi’s Beirut edition, Part 3, 82-83. Al-Bakri, Al-magqal ft Sharh al- 
Amthal, 42, has a fuller version of the story: Hadhami bint al-Rayan ibn 
Khasr ibn Tamim, wife of Lujaym ibn Sa‘b ibn ‘Ali ibn Bakr ibn Wa ‘il: 
It is said that there occurred between ‘Atis ibn al-Jallah al-Himyari and 
[Hadhami’s] people civil strife, so he came against them in a many 
numbered host, and they fought. So her people fled, escaping, and al- 
Himyari returned to his camp. Hadhami’s people walked all night into the 
morrow, and all [the next] day, and they were able to settle down/make 
camp on the second night. When al-Himyari got up in the morning and 
saw their footprints, he followed them; and the sand grouse took notice of 
the footfalls of their beasts. The sand grouse, a type of bird, passed over 


30. 


31. 


Hadhami’s people in drove after drove. The Arabs are known for their 
perspicacity, and for deducing news from the behavior of animals. So 
Hadhami went out to her people and said: “Oh, no! Our people, set out! 
and walk on, for if the grouse had been left [to rest] for a night, it would 
have slept.” Then her husband the poet Lajim said, “If Hadhami said [it], 
believe her, for the Word is what Hadhami said.” So they traveled on 
until they took refuge in the mountains, and ‘Atis’s companions 
despaired of [catching them], so they returned to whence they had come. 
And thus her people were saved from the evil of al-Himyari and his band, 
because of her intelligence and perspicacity. 


. Al-Zamakhashari Jar Allah, al-Mustagsi ft Amthal al-‘Arab, Part I, 340 


(proverb # 1461) acknowledges that others have attributed the line to 
Lajim ibn Sa’b, Hadhami’s husband. The proverb is used to affirm the 
credibility of a source of information and to assert the truth value of what 
has been said. In al-Bakri, Al-maqal ft Sharh al-Amthal, 42, the speaker 
is Daysam Zalim al-A ‘sari. This seeming error, our poet’s switching from 
Daysam to Damis in the name of the final speaker in the poem, begs the 
question of a possible play on the tradition, making the poet’s name for 
the last speaker, meaning “covert of an oppressor” (Hava, al-Fard ‘id, 
216), give a last veiled warning of the potential danger at hand, echoing 
back to the treachery concealed in the Trojan horse, and the concealed 
troops in the camel satchels of Zabba’’s threatened city. 

The most recent work of which I am aware is Shahin, Bab Khalfi lil- 
Sama, 2018. 

The poet sent me the Arabic text as a text message attachment during my 
2018 visit to Cairo, after having heard of my interest in such poems, 
relating to me the story of its composition during the days of the sit-in in 
Tahrir Square. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


Because I am interested in how the myth of Zarga al-Yamama has been 
used and transformed for modern purposes, I offer these additional 
suggestions: 

al-Razzaz, Mu’nis, Sultan al-Nawm waZarqa’ al-Yamama: Alf riwadya wa 
riwaya fi hikdya. Beirut: al-Mu‘assasa al-'Arabiyya lil-Dirasat wa-l- 
Nashr, 1997. This novel combines elements of the Arabian nights, 
Shahrazad and Shahriyar, the Zarqa’ al-Yamama myth, and Romeo and 
Juliet, all set in modern times. 

Sharaf al-Din, Sadr al-Din. Kan fi al-Yamdama: Qissat inhiyar Hadara wa 
fanad’ sha’b-Safha Matwiyya min al-Tarikh al-‘Arabi. Beirut: Dar al- 
’Andalus lil-Tiba‘a as-l-Nashr, 1959. This interesting text is an intriguing 
combination of theatrical script and novel, exploring and expanding the 
events leading up to the destruction of Zarqa’’s marital tribe. 

Yusuf, Muhammad. Muhakamat Zarqa’ al-Yamama: Masrahiyya Shi riyya 
min fasl wahid. al-Mansira: Adab al-Jamahir, 1988. A fascinating play in 
which Zarqa’ is sought by the Egyptian Intelligence services as an enemy 
of the state. 


And for those who want greater insight into the work and life of Amal 
Dunqul, I suggest: 

‘Abd al-Salam, Fahmi. Mudhakkirat al-Ghurfa Thamaniya: Amal Dunqul. 
al-Mahrisa lil-Nashr, 2017. 
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Introduction: The Sand Diviner of Arabia 


The poetic project of the Saudi poet Muhammad al-Thubayti (1952-2011)! 
constituted a defining moment in the modernist movement in the Arabian 
Peninsula. Al-Thubayti’s project, particularly with the publication of his 
third collection al-Tadaris (Terrains, 1986), attests to an acute awareness 
of tradition and presents a new imagining of it. Said al-Surayhi, a Saudi 
critic who wrote extensively on al-Thubayti’s poetry and was a leading 
figure in the Saudi modernist movement, considers al-Tadaris “a unique 
model of modernist poetry that surpasses many of the poetic experiments in 
contemporary Arabic poetry” (‘Atabat al-tahajji, 11).3 

Al-Thubayti was part of the Saudi modernist poetic movement that 
flourished in the 1970s and 1980s. Led by Muhammad al-'Ali (b. 1932), 
“the father of the new form” as described by the prominent Saudi critic 
Saad al-Bazei (New Voices of Arabia, xiii), the modernist group included 


important poets such as Saad al-Hamidin (b. 1947), “Ali al-Dumayni 
(1948-2022), Fawziyya Abu Khalid (b. 1955), Abdullah al-Saykhan (b. 
1956), Muhammad Jabr al-Harbr (b. 1956), and Khadija al-’Amri (b. 
1961).4 Building on the bold experiments in form and theme that previous 
generations had undertaken, in both Saudi Arabia and the wider Arab 
world, Saudi modernist poets (shu ‘ard’ al-hadatha) generally adopted free 
verse as their preferred poetic form® and looked at the hard reality of their 
time as “a new source of poetic inventiveness and innovation” (al-Bazei, 
New Voices of Arabia, xiii). 

Reflecting on the tradition-modernity nexus was central to this avant- 
garde group of poets. Their poems were filled with questions about identity, 
the self vis-a-vis the other, and the location of traditional symbols such as 
the desert, the sand, and the palm tree in a new world that was rapidly 
becoming vastly different. Al-Thubayti’s poetry was perhaps one of the 
most important sites where these questions were explored with originality. 

Critics who have examined al-Thubayti’s oeuvre have agreed that, 
starting from al-Tadaris, he was able to find a distinctive voice for himself, 
creating a poetic language richly saturated with the diction, idiom, and 
imagery of classical Arabic literature while boldly venturing into modernist 
experiments in form and theme. “Not only does al-Tadaris represent a new 
phase for al-Thubayti’s poetry,” Saad al-Bazei asserts in one of the first 
critical works on the modernist poetry of the Arabian Peninsula, “it 
represents a breakthrough in contemporary [Arabic] poetry at large” 
(Thaqafat al-sahra ’, 175). 

In addition to its creative play with some of the core aspects of the 
Arabic classical ode, chief among the characteristics of al-Thubayti’s poetry 
is the distinctive use of the mythology of pre-Islamic Arabia and 
intertextual allusions to the Arabic literary canon, all harmoniously 
coexisting in a dense modernist textual network. 

The extensive use of mythology in al-Thubayti’s project has caught the 
attention of many critics, such as the Egyptian ‘Ali al-Batal, who wrote the 
earliest book dedicated to al-Thubayti’s poetry. Taking al-Thubayti’s poetry 
as a model to shed light on the employment of myths in modern Arabic 


poetry at large, al-Batal explores how al-Thubayti’s poetry harnesses the 
symbolic power of the classical myths of Arabia while engaging in a 
modern mythmaking of his own (al-Batal, al-Ada’ al-ustiri).® 

Al-Thubayti himself was well aware of his poetic mission as a 
mythmaker, a sand diviner (‘arrdf al-raml) who was sent to uncover the 
hidden and the unseen by interpreting patterns in the sand—the latter being 
an important symbol of the natural landmarks of the Arabian Peninsula. In 
the poem Tartilat al-bad’ (The Hymn of Beginning), which constitutes the 
first section in al-Thubayti’s long, breakthrough poem al-Tadaris, after 
which the third collection was named, al-Thubayti says, in a particularly 
prophetic, visionary voice: 

de oa gs Lely ek dis 


1. I came to this sand as a diviner, 
Examining dark possibilities. 
I came to purchase myths, 
Time, 
And ashes. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 59) 


Given how prominently sand (al-raml) figures in al-Thubayti’s oeuvre, the 
epithet “‘arraf al-raml” is often used to refer to al-Thubayti himself. The 
noted Saudi critic Muhammad al-’Abbas chooses ‘Arrdf al-raml as a title 
for his book on al-Thubayti’s complete collection of poems, stressing that 
the sand has always been a favorite symbol of al-Thubayti’s throughout his 
poetic career. “Al-Thubayti relied in particular on the word [sand],” al- 
‘Abbas asserts, “which never left him since his first poem, until it became 
the most important pillar in the last one [mawgif al-rimal...mawgif al-jinas]. 
It is the key to his poetry” (‘Arrdaf al-raml, 15). It seems as though “al 

Thubayti has chosen to write with the sand [in preference to the pen]” (16). 


In this chapter I am primarily concerned with the self-image that this 
prominent modernist poet, “the sand diviner,” constructs in opposition to 
the reductionist, oil-based narrative about modem Saudi Arabia. 
Reminiscent of the pre-Islamic ode, al-Thubayti’s modernist poem is often 
transformed into a poetic site of commemoration, a metaphorical talal 
(ruined abode) upon which the poet stands and remembers his cultural past 
before taking his journey into the future. This self-image reaches its utmost 
stage of development in Mawagif al-rimal...mawgif al-jinds (The Stance of 
the Sand...The Stance of Jinds, henceforth referred to as Mawgif al-jinds),” 
al-Thubayti’s final tour-de-force performance, in which the poet forges an 
identity between modern Arabia and Arab cultural autochthony and 
reimagines a new identity. 

One aim of this study is to shed fresh light on an understudied corpus of 
poetry, i.e., the modern poetry of the Arabian Peninsula, and place it within 
the larger, comparative debate over tradition versus modernity in the history 
of Arabic poetry. The field of academic inquiry into the modern literature of 
the Arabian Peninsula in English and other European languages is still 
relatively young. To the best of my knowledge, no major study has been 
done on al-Thubayti’s works in these languages despite his prominent status 
in modem Arabic poetry. Salma Khadra Jayyusi notes how the literature of 
modern Arabia, in general, is always omitted in anthologies of modern 
Arabic literature, declaring that “the most flagrant omissions [of the 
literature of Arabia] occur in books that treat modern Arabic literature in 
general. These general studies make little or no mention of the varied and 
flourishing literature which the [Arabian] Peninsula has produced in 
modern times” (The Literature of Modern Arabia, 18). 

In Arabic, rather unsurprisingly, many studies have dealt with one aspect 
or another of al-Thubayti’s poetry. Some of these studies, such as the ones 
referred to in this article, have contributed to advancing our appreciation of 
his oeuvre and enlightened our understanding of its significant role in 
modern Arabic poetry, while others tend to adopt a largely formalistic 
approach, to the exclusion of the sociopolitical aspects of the poem. This 
study takes the poetic text as a point of departure in its exploration of al- 


Thubayti’s work from an interdisciplinary perspective, allowing for 
interventions that do not deny the agency of a real, historical poet operating 
within a specific sociocultural context. 

After a brief consideration of literature and the imagining of identity, this 
article will shed some light on the sociocultural contexts of 1980s Saudi 
literary modernism as a field of opposing imaginings and then briefly 
examine the reductionist, prevalent narrative about Saudi Arabia’s culture 
and history, offering an elaborate context in which al-Thubayti’s poetic 
choices in theme and form can be better appreciated. After that, I will 
proceed to presenting a complete and fully annotated translation of al- 
Thubayti’s Mawgif al-jinds, followed by a detailed reading of the poem, to 
conclude with a few notes on al-Thubayti’s pre-Mawgif al-jinads phase 
suggesting that anchoring the modernist experience in Arab autochthony is 
a central theme throughout al-Thubaytti’s poetic career. 

Not only does this study explore how a poet from the Arabian Peninsula 
challenges a hegemonic, reductionist narrative about his culture, it 
contributes to the challenging of this narrative by making more texts, along 
with a fresh perspective on them, available for a broader readership in the 
hope of encouraging a thick description of that culture and a more nuanced 
dialogue about it. 


Imagined Communities and National Identity: Reconstructing 
Society’s Self-image 


In his 1983 seminal work Imagined Communities, Benedict Anderson 
develops a theory and a set of concepts for studying the phenomenon of the 
modern nation state and the origins of national consciousness and 
nationalism, first in Europe and then elsewhere. Considering nationalism a 
“cultural artifact” and attempting to find its cultural roots, he defines it from 
an anthropological perspective as “an imagined political community—and 
imagined as both inherently limited and sovereign” (Anderson, Imagined 
Communities, 6). According to Anderson’s definition, perception precedes 
reality when it comes to nationalism and nations’ self-images; people 


imagine themselves as a nation before the actual realization of that 
imagined nation in reality. 

In literature, authors conjure up imagined worlds in the readers’ minds in 
a fashion not dissimilar to how nations are imagined. And through the study 
of folklore and classical literature, moder nations created new national 
narratives to link themselves to a perceived “golden” past and claim 
profound cultural roots (Imagined Communities, 77). Anderson places great 
emphasis on the role of language, literature, and tradition in the formation 
of a new national identity. Imagining a new community necessitates an 
imagining of a certain past, a tradition on the basis of which the new 
community can claim one form of antiquity or another. In other words, an 
argument for novelty always entails an argument for continuity with 
tradition. In the introduction to The Invention of Tradition, Eric Hobsbawm 
notes that modern concepts such as nationalism “must include a constructed 
or ‘invented’ component,” for “the national phenomenon cannot be 
adequately investigated without careful attention to the ‘invention of 
tradition’” (Hobsbawm and Ranger, The Invention of Tradition, 14). 

Literary works are important sites where claims of antiquity, deep- 
rootedness, and continuity can be created and disseminated. Among the 
relevant examples that Anderson gives to illustrate how cultures strive to 
establish their claims of antiquity through literature is what happened in the 
Arab world in the second half of the nineteenth century, when “Maronites 
and Copts, many of them products of Beirut’s American College (founded 
in 1866) and the Jesuit College of St. Joseph (founded in 1875) were major 
contributors to the revival of classical Arabic and the spread of Arab 
nationalism” (Imagined Communities, 77).8 

This notion, which gives literature a crucial role in the imagining of the 
past and by extension of a cultural self-image, goes in line with what recent 
studies have demonstrated in regard to the role of literature in fostering a 
nationalist reading of the past in the Arab-Islamic context. Suzanne 
Stetkevych convincingly argued that the Abbasid badi’ poets created the 
image of their own period as a Golden Age. Later on, the idea of a now-lost 
Arab Golden Age was in no small degree constructed by the poetry of the 


nineteenth- and twentieth-century Arab Awakening (‘Asr al-Nahda) in 
order to counterbalance political and military defeat by the West 
(Stetkevych, “Abbasid Panegyric”). Nahda poets, when they interpreted 
current events by locating them within a continuity of a perceived Golden 
Age of their ancestors, were effectively following the example of their 
Abbasid predecessors, who had applied the same strategy; for the Abbasid 
poet “took it upon himself to interpret contemporary events, give them 
dimensionality and meaning and locate them with respect to the two axes of 
his past: the Jahiliyah and the Islamic” (Stetkevych, “The “Abbasid Poet,” 
64).9 

This capacity to reconstruct a certain past that meets the society’s current 
needs and positions is one important aspect of Jan Assman’s theory of 
cultural memory, which was intended to relate the three poles of “memory 
(the contemporized past), culture, and (society)... to each other” (Assmann, 
“Collective Memory,” 129). Since preserving the past is impossible, “what 
remains is only that ‘which society in each era can reconstruct within its 
contemporary frame of reference’” (“Collective Memory,” 130).1° 

In its capacity to reconstruct, cultural memory is selective. Cultures, 
societies, and nations differ with regard to what aspects of their past they 
highlight and how they deal with them in order to cultivate a certain self- 
image. Hence, in the repertoire of knowledge and symbols that societies 
construct, “there are important and unimportant, central and peripheral... 
symbols, depending on how they function in the representation, and 
reproduction of this self-image” (“Collective Memory,” 131). Cultural 
memory as a concept “comprises that body of reusable texts, images, and 
rituals specific to each society in each epoch, whose ‘cultivation’ serves to 
stabilize and convey that society’s self-image” (“Collective Memory,” 132). 

The processes of constructing and reconstructing the identities and self- 
images of societies, whether through textual artifacts such as literary works 
or through habitual and ritual performances, as Paul Connerton explains 
(Connerton, How Societies Remember), and of bringing about a new 
imagining of a certain community, all require reference to a constellation of 


particularities, specific sites that indicate the belonging of a certain place to 
a specific community and culture. 

The Saudi society of the last decades of the twentieth century provides a 
fascinating case to explore in its construction of imagined communities, 
partly because Saudi Arabia has changed so quickly over the last century, 
with some social groups fighting so hard to keep their old perceptions intact 
and to prevent the emergence of modern(ist) proposals and negotiations of 
new forms of the national cultural self-image. In the course of discussing 
the opposing imaginings of identity in the Saudi context, I shall examine 
how al-Thubayti’s poetry fit into that context and what role his works, as 
part of the 1980s Saudi modernist movement, played in proposing a new 
imagining of the Saudi Arabian identity. 


Literary Modernism in Saudi Arabia: A Clash of Opposing 
Imaginings 


Al-Thubayti’s poetic project was evolving within the cultural context of 
1980s Saudi Arabia. He published his first three collections between 1982 
and 1986: ‘Ashigat al-zaman al-wardi (The Lover of Rosy Times) in 1982; 
Tahajjaytu hulman, tahajjaytu wahman (I Spelled Out a Dream, I Spelled 
Out an Illusion) in 1984; and his landmark al-Tadaris (Terrains) in 1986. 
However, toward the end of that decade, the entire Saudi modernist project 
was on the verge of collapsing because of many factors, the most important 
of which was the conservative Islamists’ vicious attacks on the modernists, 
whom they deemed sinners.!! Highlighting the 1980s Saudi context is 
crucial to fully appreciate the Saudi modernist project, although the 
multiple factors shaping that context, especially the Islamists’ authority, 
have been rendered almost obsolete in the past few years. This came as a 
result of the unprecedent transformations that Saudi Arabia has been 
witnessing following the launch in 2016 of Saudi Vision 2030, an ambitions 
blueprint aimed to unlock the country’s vast potential by diversifying its 
economy and reshaping the sociocultural landscape to recognize and 
celebrate “Saudi Arabia’s rich history, heritage and culture” (Vision 2030). 


In the 1980s context, the Saudi Islamist opponents of the modernist 
project advanced a universal umma-based identity that highlights the Saudi 
nation’s religious mission as the leader of the Muslim world. This religious 
brand of the nation’s identity was felt to be threatened by the modernists’ 
emphasis on the national, secular, and pre-Islamic aspects of Saudi identity. 

In his personal account of the modernist movement in Saudi Arabia, the 
modernist poet, novelist, essayist, and activist “Ali al-Dumayni (1948- 
2022) asserts that the conflict provoked by the Saudi modernist movement 
in the 1980s was essentially sociocultural and not only literary or aesthetic, 
because, at its core, the modernist movement aimed to redefine identity (al- 
Dumayni, Ayyam fi al-Qahira, 153-215). This question of Saudi identity 
was part of a larger debate on tradition versus modernity in modern Arab 
cultural discourse.!2 The protagonists of the modernist project in Saudi 
Arabia had to fight very hard to have their voices heard, to propose a new 
imagining of the nation, and to safeguard the relative autonomy of their 
cultural field in 1980s Saudi Arabia. 

Although one could argue that there was no Arab country in which the 
literary experiments of modernism did not meet with controversy, it is safe 
to say that the Arabic modernist movement has fought one of its fiercest 
wars in Saudi Arabia. There, “modernism” was a key word in the battles 
over symbolic capital between the Saudi modernists on the one hand and 
the group opposing the modernist project on the other, the latter of which 
included conservative elements in academia and the literary establishment 
and, most importantly, Saudi Islamists. 

Saudi modernists constituted a specific group of the Saudi intelligentsia, 
or the muthaqqaf (modern intellectual) class whose birth was made possible 
by the emergence “alongside the religious field of a second field of cultural 
production, the intellectual field” (Lacroix, Awakening Islam, 15). This 
class was meant to lead the modernizing economic and sociocultural efforts 
of the government and thus to counterbalance the religious establishment 
within Saudi society. The Saudi muthaqqaf class consisted of many groups, 
prominent among which were two: theorists and critics, on the one hand, 
and poets and writers, on the other. While theorists and critics aimed to 


introduce modern literary theory to Saudi cultural discourse and to establish 
a Saudi school of thought, particularly in literary theory and criticism, the 
poets and, to a lesser degree, prose writers represented the Saudi avant- 
garde trend. Muhammad al-Thubayti was a central voice in the latter group. 

The 1980s witnessed a profusion of modernist output, especially in 
poetry and literary theory, constituting a breakthrough in Saudi intellectual 
discourse.!5 However, beginning from the second half of the 1980s, the 
modernist movement was harshly attacked by its conservative Islamist 
opponents. Many modernists (hadathis) came under fire, including al- 
Thubayti, with accusations as serious as blasphemy, heresy, and even 
treason against the state, in addition to Westernization and “corrupting” the 
Arabic language. The literary aspect of the modernist movement, which 
was characterized by a considerable degree of obscurity not uncommon in 
high modernism worldwide, was seen as only a deceptive coating 
disguising a core very dangerous to the “cultural well-being” of society, a 
threat to its traditional mores and practices, and a “secret war” on the 
Islamic faith. 

The backlash against the modernists took many forms and involved 
many players, but it was spearheaded by a 1988 book entitled al-Hadatha fi 
mizan al-Islam (Modernism on the Scales of Islam), essentially claiming 
that the modernist project constituted a deviation from Islamic faith. The 
book was written by “Awad al-Qarni (b. 1957), a little-known cleric of 
mainstream Saudi Islamism, the then-popular Sahwa (Awakening) 
movement.!4 Although efforts to hinder the Saudi modernist project 
preceded this book, it constituted a turning point in the historical 
development of the modernist project. This Islamist attack was more 
organized, mobilized, and endorsed by the highest religious establishment 
at the time, itself accustomed to forming an integral part of the Saudi 
polity.5 It served as a manifesto calling for the demonization of the 
modernists and was crucial in mobilizing the public against their project. 

The Sahwi attack in the late 1980s was so consequential that most 
hadathis had to endure repeated unfounded accusations of blasphemy.!6 
‘Alt al-Dumayni called it Majzarat al-hadatha (The Massacre of 


Modernism),!” and even neutral, independent observers who wrote about 
the Hadatha-Sahwa conflict acknowledged the essential role of al-Qarni’s 
book in demonizing the hadatha project.!® In the atmosphere that harbored 
hostility toward everything modernist, and as part of the well-organized 
anti-hadatht campaign, Muhammad al-Thubayti was prevented from 
accepting the Jeddah Literary Club Award for poetry, which was granted to 
him in 1989 in recognition of his collection al-Tadaris.19 
This collection was particularly infuriating to some _ Islamist 
conservatives, especially on account of such expressions as “yd kahina al- 
hayy” (O soothsayer of the clan), or “subba lana watanan fi-I-ku us” (pour 
for us a homeland into the glasses) (Al-Thubayti, al-A‘mal al-kamila, 97, 
99, 101, 106),2° or the use of some Quranic verses in a context totally 
different from the original one and in a manner that was seen as irreverent 
toward the sacred text. The following lines from the poem al-As’ila 
(Questions) from the collection er Tadaris provide one example: 
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12. Say to Layla she can come on Sunday morning. 
She is standing now between the pure water and the foam. 
Say to her: 
15. Water is salt on the outside and foam on the inside. 
Say to her: 
You are free [of restrictions] in this land 
You are an absolution for this boy. 
(al-Thubayti, al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 127) 


Al-Thubayti’s feminization and secularization of the addressee in “anti 
hillun bi-hadha al-balad” (You [feminine] are free [of restriction] in this 


land) struck a nerve. Using the feminine pronoun anti, and not the 
masculine anta as in Sirat al-Balad (The Land) of the Qur’an “wa-anta 
hillun bi-hadha al-balad” (While you [masculine] are free [of restriction] in 
this land [Quran 90:2]), thereby changing the addressee from Prophet 
Muhammad to a woman in an intimate relationship with a man, as well as 
other expressions of a similar kind, caught some conservatives off guard, 
for they interpreted these instances as transgressions of accepted religious 
and social norms.?1! 

Modernists were literally silenced by al-Qarni’s book and the events that 
followed its publication.22 In fact, they were banned even from responding 
to the book’s accusations in Saudi journals and magazines.22 Consequently, 
the Sahwa condemnation of the modernist project prevailed and its brand of 
imagining the Saudi identity proved more powerful at the time. As al- 
Dumayni stressed, “the takfir (excommunication from Islam) fever 
prevailed in the country” at the time (Ayyam fi al-Qahira, 208), forcing 
many hadathis to withdraw from public life—including al-Thubayti, who 
almost disappeared from the cultural scene for more than a decade. 

The Sahwa movement and the religious establishment saw something 
threatening in literary modernism such as that found in the work of al- 
Thubayti, and collaborated to counteract its growing influences in the Saudi 
intellectual milieu. It is in this context, one in which the religious aspect of 
the Saudi identity was reinterpreted to reflect a very strict understanding of 
Islam, that the hadathi project grew to devise a new way of imagining 
identity and challenging a narrative that ignored significant aspects of 
Arabia’s rich pre-Islamic cultural history. Against the background of a 
domestic atmosphere hostile to the modernist project and of a prevalent, 
reductionist narrative about Saudi culture and history, one can better grasp 
the significance of al-Thubayti’s breakthroughs. 


The Saudi Poet Versus Cultural Misrepresentation 


The identification between the poet and Arab autochthony in al-Thubayti’s 
project was arguably the poet’s act of resistance to two dominating forces. 


The first was the conservative Islamists’ narrow-minded understanding of 
Arabia’s identity and their subsequent fierce wars with the modernists over 
symbolic capital in the Saudi cultural field, as explained earlier. 

The second, much more profound force was the prevailing narrative 
about Saudi Arabian history, i.e., the Western-inspired construction of a 
modern Saudi Arabian history that promulgated the ideology of a religious 
and oil-based Saudi exceptionalism, with its concomitant misrepresentation 
of the Saudi nation and its culture.24 In this narrative, the Saudi nation 
appears as “a set of tribes with a flag, manifestly not like other imagined 
real or authentic nations,” as Robert Vitalis puts it rather plainly (America’s 
Kingdom, 2). 

The impact of these two forces contributed to a Saudi Arabia that is an 
“enigma” (Menoret, The Saudi Enigma, 2005),25 a situation that left Saudi 
history, culture, and society, especially in writings that preceded the 
sociocultural transformations of Saudi Vision 2030, “between caricature 
and outrageous oversimplification” (Lacroix, Awakening Islam, 1). 

In the widely accepted historical narrative about Saudi Arabia, the Saudi 
“foundation myth” took the form of an alliance between a political leader 
from central Arabia and a local religious preacher who sought to restore the 
pure teachings of Islam in its birthplace. This myth was first reified in the 
1744 Dir'iyya Pact between the then-ruler of the town of Diriyya 
Muhammad b. Suid (d. 1765), considered the founder of the first Saudi 
state and the Al Saud dynasty, and the Najdi scholar Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (d. 1791), the eponymous leader of the reformist movement that is 
usually referred to as Wahhabism, albeit mostly in a pejorative sense.26 

Until most recently, the date of the Dir'iyya Pact?” had been considered 
the Saudi Foundation Day, marking the establishment of the first Saudi 
state, which ruled over most of the Arabian Peninsula, including Islam’s 
two holy cities of Makka and Medina, until the Ottoman occupation and 
destruction of Dir’iyya in 1818. The establishment of the first Saudi state 
changed life in Arabia in an unprecedented fashion. It was the first time in 
Islamic history, since the transfer of the capital of the Islamic Caliphate 


from Medina in the Hijaz to Kufa in Iraq in 657 CE, that Arabia became a 
political center in the Islamic world (Silverstein, Islamic History, 112). 

In 1824, members of the Al Saud dynasty were able to restore their rule, 
establishing a second Saudi state that lasted until 1892. In 1902, the Al 
Saud’s struggle to regain their patrimony started at the hands of a young 
wairior named ‘Abd al-'Ziz (Abdulaziz), son of the last ruler of the second 
Saudi state, who succeeded in reunifying most of the Arabian Peninsula and 
finally established the modern Kingdom of Saudi Arabia on September 23, 
1932. But it was not until 1938, when oil was discovered in Saudi Arabia, 
that the country was transformed into an important center for global energy 
and economy. 

As Robert Vitalis has shown, the cultural, economic, and political 
institutions emanating from the oil industry, particularly in Saudi Arabia 
and the United States of America, played a crucial role in establishing and 
promoting an exceptional Saudi identity in a fashion reminiscent of the idea 
of “American exceptionalism,” now based on the moment of the discovery 
of oil in Saudi Arabia in 1938. This “oil moment” was used to advance a 
purely materialistic discourse of development, which eventually led to the 
formation of a Saudi identity that sacrificed the diverse, pre-oil Arabian 
culture. After the discovery of oil and the ensuing projects and initiatives, 
“development” became part and parcel of what it meant to be a Saudi, as 
Toby Jones points out (“The Dogma of Development,” 33). 

The two forces mentioned above have contributed to creating a state of 
what can be called a “cultural amnesia,” through which the rich and diverse 
cultural roots of the country were forgotten. Therefore, the Saudi identity 
was reduced to some misrepresentations of its religious component and the 
oil moment of 1938, resulting in the construction and perpetuation of a set 
of stereotypes about Saudi Arabia in the Western imagination. The country 
is often portrayed as the West’s petrol station, or “a combustible mixture of 
religious zealots, rebellious Bedouins, and rich oil sheikhs” (Haykel, 
Hegghammer, and Lacroix, Saudi Arabia in Transition, 1). In this portrayal, 
“modernity enters into play only indirectly, through the discovery of oil, 
which provided a religious idiosyncrasy with the resources for global 


expansion” (Lacroix, Awakening Islam, 1). Complaining about this 
reductionist narrative, the renowned Saudi poet, novelist, diplomat, and 
statesman Ghazi al-Qusaybi (1940-2010) wrote this verse:. 
ibs oS gwd if pone L851 
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“Oil,” people call my country. 
They were not fair; my country is glory!28 


One of the principal themes in al-Thubayti’s poetic project, I argue, was to 
deploy a counter-narrative to the prevalent, hegemonic one that the two 
dominating forces helped create and promote. In a moving verse in Mawgif 
al-jinds that hints at these two forces through the two words “Kharijites” 


and “battleships,” al-Thubayti says: 
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In the field of missteps, 
145. Between the Kharijites and the battleships, 
My patience 
Clamored inside me, 
And my stance 


harried me. 
(al-Thubayti, al-A‘mal al-kamila, 27) 


It is against the backdrop of this narrative that, in my view, al-Thubayti’s 
project can best be approached. It seems that, for al-Thubayti, to 
emancipate Saudi Arabian identity from subjection to this narrow-minded, 
hegemonic narrative required a twofold strategy. The first was to go back to 
pre-Islamic Arabia in order to revive the autochthonous culture of his 
homeland, thereby linking the particular, modern identity of the people of 
Saudi Arabia to a cultural continuity that stretches back to the pre-Islamic, 


necessarily pre-oil, era. The second strategy was to liberate the religious 
discourse from its historically constructed theological aspect, ultimately 
allowing for the spiritual and mystical dimensions of the religious 
phenomenon to come to the fore, while at the same time humanizing and 
localizing the transcendental experience. In other words, one of the main 
goals of al-Thubayti’s project was to reduce religion to myth, adopting an 
essentially secular stance. Mawgif al-jinds was the culmination of this 
poetic project. 


Nature and Culture are Sinwan (Twins): Identifying the Poet 
with Arabia’s Landmarks 


Mawagif al-jinds has been considered a central text in contemporary Arabic 
poetry. The renowned Yemeni poet and critic “Abd al-’ Aziz al-Maqalih 
(1937-2022) said that this poem was so significant in modern Arabic poetry 
that it could be deemed a declaration of “the birth of a new cycle in Arabic 
poetry, beginning this time from the [Arabian] Peninsula, and not from 
Baghdad or Cairo” (al-Thubayti, Mawgif al-rimal, 6).29 
I will suggest that al-Thubayti’s poem presents a new imagining of the 
cultural identity of Saudi Arabia through the identification of the poet with 
natural/cultural landmarks from Arabia, most importantly the sand and the 
palm tree. Al-Thubayti says in the opening lines of Mawgif al-jinds, 
evoking the story of the first Quranic revelations to the Prophet Muhammad 
(as I will explain later): 
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1. He embraced me, 


Then made me stand on the sand. 
He called me: 
By mim (m), ha’ (h), mim (m), and dal (d). 
5. And he rose radiating in my certainty 
And said: 
You and the palm trees are two branches [from the same root]. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 11) 


Through metapoetic allusions and extensive intertextual references to 
classical Arabic literary texts (Quranic, poetic, critical, and mystical), the 
poem offers a space where the temporal and religious realms dissolve into 
one coherent autochthonous culture, whereby the modern poet appears as a 
secular prophet. Al-Thubayti’s primary “poetic event,” to use Judith Balso’s 
term (Affirmation of Poetry, 16),3° was arguably to reimagine the Saudi 
Arabian identity. 

I read this poem as a response to reductionist narratives about Saudi 
Arabia and a negotiation with the triangular authority of the poetic tradition, 
the prophetic experience, and the Sufi mawgif. The response was trifurcated 
into three closely related aesthetic domains: extensive use of the literary 
device of jinds, creative play with various metrical schemes, and metapoetic 
engagement and fascinating juxtaposition of the prophetic, mystical, and 
poetic experiences within one dense textual field. In its relationship with the 
literary tradition, the poem is replete with references to the Qur'an, the 
sayings of the Prophet Muhammad (Hadith), the classical qasida (ode), 
particularly its structure and metrical system, and the Sufi experience. 

Most importantly, the poem intensifies the use of the classical literary 
device of jinds or paronomasia, which involves verbal play based on two 
words that share the same triconsonantal root. As jinds leads to generating 
various meanings for words of similar form and sound, one important 
message of Mawgif al-jinds can be to suggest a state of variance in 
similitude. Moreover, jinds can be interpreted as exemplifying a literary 
movement in classical Arabic poetry deemed the most innovative and 
modern, namely the Abbasid badi’ movement, essentially because of the 


novel ways in which its poets employed this literary device among other 
similar ones. Hence Mawgif al-jinds proposes a complex understanding of 
the modern and the traditional, on the basis of which a modernist poem may 
have its roots deep in tradition which it uses as a point of departure for an 
aesthetic journey towards creating a unique, modernist voice. According to 
this understanding, modernism is not necessarily a break with tradition; the 
two are not mutually exclusive. 

The seemingly contradictory cultural elements of Arabia are traced back 
to the same root; or, to use the poem’s quotation of the Quranic diction, they 
are all sinwan (growing from the same root; twins). This is arguably a 
reminder of the rich pre-oil cultural roots of Arabia and their unlimited 
potential to generate new meanings in the modern world as the poet “goes 
straight to the meaning” in this poetic adventure. 

To this end, and after I provide a complete and fully annotated 
translation of Mawgif al-jinds, my reading will focus on the following 
questions: How does the poem’s metapoetic engagement with tradition take 
place? What is the relationship between the thematic structure of the poem 
and that of the classical ode? How does the transcendental experience of 
prophethood and Sufism relate to the temporal poetic experience of a 
modernist poet from Makka, the birthplace of both the Prophet of Islam and 
the religion itself? How does the poem present its creative play with various 
meters? Why is the classical device of jinds so central in a modernist poem? 
What are some of its functions? And how is the jinds device used, along 
with the different metrical schemes, to signal the poem’s movement and 
directionality? 


Mawagif al-rimal... mawgif al-jinds 
The Stance of the Sand... The Stance of Jinas3! 
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(1) 


1. He embraced me, 
Then made me stand on the sand. 


He called me: 
By mim (m), ha’ (h), mim (m), and dal (d)33 


5. And he rose radiating in my certainty 
And said: 


You and the palm trees are two branches [from the 
same root]. 


You deflowered the daughters of absence 
And hoisted the bells. 


10. They acknowledged the secret of the date stones 
And knew the divine laws.34 


The fruit of the poor, 


And the fruit of the poets. 

You poured each other the two blended drinks: 
15. Innocent wine and lawful magic. 

You and the palm trees are twins.35 


This is what the medals claim. 
That is what the groves desire. 


This is 
20. The one whose orbits Virgo entered. 


That is 
The one in whose garments the Virgin took refuge. 


This is a possibility in autumn, 
And that is a completion in spring. 


25. You and the palm trees are two children. 


One wavers between seasons, 
The other echoes the lessons: 


I befriend the streets, 
The sand, and the fields. 


30. I befriend the palm trees. 


I befriend the city, 
The sea, and the ship, 
And the beautiful beach. 


I befriend the nightingales, 


35. The house facing mine, 
The music and bird song. 
I befriend the stones, 
The well-lit square, 
And the long season. 


40. You and the palm trees are two children. 


A child who spent his life as a witness among men, 
And a child who set out unsheathing beauty. 


mK OOK OK 


You and the palm trees are one and the same. 


You have become their habit, 
45. They, your two hands. 


You have become the stars?° above their canopy, 
They, your sky. 


They witnessed the setting of the Pleiades, 
And you saw the rising of the crescent moon. 


mK OOK OOK 


50. Blood flows from the date clusters 
To the veins, 
Intoxicating the language of lightning: 


e Which meter do you do best? 
Which ink do you desire? 


e My master is no longer my master. 


My hand is no longer in my hands. 


He said: 
You are far away, like Skywaters.37 


I said: 
60. I am as near as a dew drop.® 
The open space and cities39 
Are wasted and wretched. 
The fruits and the Hanging Gardens?9 
Are cactus and patience. 


65. The bride of the ships 
Is night and sea. 


The ink of the treasuries41! 
Is verse and prose. 


He said: 
70. O palm trees, 


The weak trees slander you. 
The lowly tent peg looks down on you.42 
While you keep ascending in God’s space 
With legendary fruit 

75.. And with gracious patience. 


He said: 
O palm trees, 


Do you mourn your time? 
Or your place? 
80. Or a heart that, after the water of the two spells, 
disobeyed you? 


When passion overwhelmed you, 
So you split your staff between the Two Villages.43 


You wrote down the fugitive letters in Makka’s 
hollow, 
As the new moons shone around your face; 

85. The poems were traps in your hands; 
The night a sea of obsessions, and the day 
A poem that belonged to none but its maker 
And the maker of the flute. 


O you who have gone deep into the distance, 


90. Be safe, 
If your footsteps stumble. 


And be safe, 
If writers’ eyes stumble upon your error. 


And what is your error?! 
95. That I gaze at the city to see you, 


And I see you nothing 
But a scent of an Arak tree.44 


(2) 


I go straight to the meaning, 
And I quaff the nectar from the fire, 
100. So I quench my thirst, 
And drink once more 
From 
The water 
Of blame.45 


105. I pass between paths and wastelands, 


120. 


No sea to collect the tatters of my sails, 
No horizon to gather my scattered wings, 
And no trees 
To offer 
110. Refuge 
To my doves. 


I go straight to the meaning, 
As times and pathways are laced in my fingers, 
The mirage cleaves from the drink, 

115. And my shadow 
Is cast 
Before me. 


I deflower the virgin stars, 

And ask for more worries, 

And I am in an ecstasy of fear as it passes from 
The numbness 

Of the vein 

To 

The bones. 


125. I traverse the night desert 


Until reason’s dawn approaches me: 
Sleepless and thirsty. 


e Isaw...did you not see!? 


e Sleep betrayed my eyes. 


And Canopus (Suhay]l) cast its soul 
to the right of the sun 

then passed away. 

And in the orbits of the Pleiades, 


There alighted a full Syrian 
Moon. 


O her full moon 

And the guidance of insight. 

O her pride 
And the hidden passion of the heart. 
140 O her seal 
And the sanctuary of the tribe. 

O her hair 

And the length of her braid. 


7K ok OK 


In the field of missteps, 
145. Between the Kharijites4® and the battleships, 
My patience 
Clamored inside me, 
And my stance 
harried me. 


150. So I went straight to the meaning, 
Staring at my beloved’s features to name her, 
But names 
Were too narrow 
for 
155. Her perfections. 


I found her to be my homeland: 
The joy of her voice, my sorrow; 
The glory of her exuberant presence, my desire; 
And her pure 

160. Saliva, 
My wine.47 


I looked into the heaven’s eye, 
Then the sparks of thirst went out, 
And my clouds 
165. Burst 
Into 
Rain, 


For those who spend the night hungry,#8 
And those who reveal what lies hidden,49 
170. And those who 
Look 
Ahead, 
For the palm trees, the sand dunes, the Northern 
wormwood tree (shih), 
For the breezes of the Saba East wind,°° 
175. For the birds in the verdant hills, 
For the sun, 
For the mountain 
Of Hijaz, 
And for the sea 
180. Of Tihama. 


From Separation to Identification in a Modernist Bipartite Ode 


Mawagif al-jinds is a poem that looks at itself in the mirror. To put it more 
clearly, al-Thubaytt employs an impressive arsenal of metapoetic 
techniques to design a poem in which the poet appears as a temporal/secular 
prophet who receives his poetic revelations from a natural/earthly source 
and who identifies with the palm trees as a synecdoche for the pre-oil 
condition. At the heart of al-Thubayti’s metapoetic engagements in Mawgif 
al-jinds are the awareness of the location of his poem and thus his 
individual talent within a long-standing tradition, to use T.S. Eliot’s words 


(The Sacred Wood, 42-53), and the drive for originality stemming from a 
sense of anxiety of the influence of literary predecessors.°! 

The question of influence has been addressed in modern scholarship on 
Arabic poetry, with recent studies emphasizing continuity in the Arabic 
poetic tradition (Allen, The Arabic Literary Heritage, 203), especially with 
regard to its preeminent form, the qasida (ode), whose proper reading 
depends to a large degree on a considerable familiarity with its tradition, 
coupled with a great sensitivity to its intertextual and interreferential nature 
(Motoyoshi, “Poetry and Portraiture”). Suzanne Stetkevych maintains that, 
when dealing with the Arabic ode, we find ourselves confronted not only 
with “textual” influence but also with the reenactment of ritual and 
ceremonial scenes well established in pre-Islamic and Arab-Islamic 
traditions (The Mantle Odes, 53). Hence, a new Arabic poetic work can be 
said to engage in constant dialogue with earlier poems and gradually with 
subsequent ones, even if a first glance at its modern, superficial features 
suggests otherwise.°2 At the same time, by placing itself in an ever- 
expanding continuity, a new poem alters the way we read preceding works, 
making the process of reading and interpretation highly dynamic and 
productively multidirectional. 

This dynamic dialogue between poets and their predecessors and the 
reenactment of the poetic past has been an important field of inquiry in 
studies on metapoetry in the Arabic tradition, which have contributed to our 
understanding of poetic influence and the ways in which later poets 
responded to the challenge of originality and creativity within a tradition 
characterized by continuity. As “metapoetry” can be understood as the 
poem talking about itself, poets had to deal with the tradition of that poem 
when voicing their pronouncements about its form and their adjustments of 
it. Simply put, metapoetry takes place when the poet is preoccupied with 
issues pertaining to the nature of poetry, its stylistic features, its engagement 
with the literary debates of the time, its referential and intertextual 
utterances, and its aesthetics at large. Poets often resort to this type of poetic 
experimentation in moments of rupture, when identity—literary, cultural, or 
otherwise—is in crisis. The poem hence becomes a medium through which 


the poet expresses his or her views regarding significant issues such as the 
self versus the other and innovation versus tradition. 

Some studies of note have addressed the metapoetic aspect of classical 
Arabic poetry. One example is Suzanne Stetkevych’s interpretation of 
Abbasid badi’ (novel/innovative) poetry as a metapoetic undertaking whose 
main function was to decode (and re-encode) the ancient poetic tradition so 
as to accommodate and respond to the new, urban sensibilities of the 
Abbasid era (S. Stetkevych, Abu Tammam). As for metapoetry in modern 
Arabic poetry, one important work is Jaroslav Stetkevych’s study of a poem 
by the modernist Egyptian poet Muhammad ‘Afifi Matar (1935-2010), in 
which he argues that the poem takes the traditional hunt poem as an 
allegory for the poet’s quest for the perfect and final poem (J. Stetkevych, 
The Hunt in Arabic Poetry, 243-279). In addition, Yair Huri has explored 
the metapoetic phenomenon in the works of the Bahraini poet Qasim 
Haddad (b. 1948), arguing that his poetry, from the early 1980s onward, 
witnessed a shift from a declamatory poetics of commitment that 
characterized his early works towards a poetics focused on metapoetry and 
concerned with the mechanisms of the poetic process and the multifaceted 
relationship between the poet and expression in general, and between the 
poet and language in particular (Huri, “‘The Queen Who Serves the 
Slaves’,” 252—279).53 

Most recently, Huda Fakhreddine’s Metapoesis in the Arabic Tradition 
builds on the work of Suzanne Stetkevych and others to argue that, in 
response to a sociocultural moment when the urban life of the Abbasid 
court was enjoyed and celebrated, on the one hand, and when, on the other 
hand, the inherited classical ode from the past still loomed large, the 
Abbasid muhdathiin poets (the “Moderns”)54 embarked upon a project of 
modernizing Arabic poetry that can be principally characterized as 
metapoetic. 

Fakhreddine asserts that, at the hands of the muhdathin poets, Arabic 
poetry witnessed a project of change underpinned by the poets’ metapoetic 
concerns about their craft and their acute awareness “of themselves as 
creators of something new” (Metapoesis, 10). She contends that the 


muhdathuns’ concerns were, in essence, the same as those found in the 
modern project of change in Arabic poetry in the twentieth century, i.e., the 
Free Verse movement. The muhdathun poets were preoccupied with the 
same self-questioning as their modernist successors, an introspective mode 
that stems from an anxiety about the function of poetry, the inner workings 
of the poetic process, and the location of the poet in the world and within 
the continuity of tradition. 

According to Fakhreddine, the metapoetic aspect of the muhdathtin’s 
project of change can be divided into two types: thematic metapoetry, in 
which poetry is the expressed subject matter of the poem, and a more 
complicated type that she calls “contextual” or “referential” metapoetry, in 
which the medium of expression, i.e., the poem, becomes in and of itself a 
metapoetic statement (Metapoesis, 7). 

Following Suzanne Stetkevych’s reading of Abi Tammam’s poetry and 
the Abbasid badi’ movement as exegetical of the ancient tradition and a 
reinterpretation of it, Fakhreddine explores the uses and re-uses in Abbasid 
muhdath poetry of the two first thematic sections of the tripartite qasida, 
namely nasib (elegiac prelude) and rahil (journey). Like Stetkevych, she 
argues that, far from being mannered and stereotypical, that is, lacking the 
introspective element, the Abbasid poets used the traditional elements of the 
qasida very self-consciously, linking themselves to tradition and 
transmitting this tradition to the new generations of readers. Here, the two 
opening sections became metapoetic passages that helped the poets and 
their audience understand the archetypal metaphors of the ancient poets. 
The nasib section in a muhdath poem was a meta-nasib whose role was to 
explicate the Jahili (pre-Islamic) precursors’ fascination with the ruined 
abode (93-132), and the journey, in muhdath terms, was a metapoetic rihla 
in a poetic topography (133-161). 

Fakhreddine’s analysis of the reuses of traditional elements in a modern 
poem belonging to the Abbasid poetic project prove useful for an analysis 
of the metapoetic aspect of al-Thubayti’s poetry, which is characterized by a 
similar creative reuse of tradition. As for Mawgif al-jinds in particular, its 
metapoetry has two dimensions parallel to the two types that Fakhreddine 


noted: one thematic, in which poetry becomes the subject of the poem, and 
the other “referential,” in which the poem engages classical literary texts in 
a critical dialogue. It is in this latter form of metapoetry that al-Thubayti’s 
poem establishes its aesthetic and cultural links with its traditional roots. 

Mawgif al-jinds consists of two main sections, represented in the printed 
collection by numbers (1) and (2). In addition to this visual distinction, the 
theme of Section 1 constitutes a moment different from that of Section 2. In 
Section 1 (pp. 11-20, lines 1—97 in the printed collection), the poem 
highlights the relationship between the poet and the palm trees as two 
distinct entities and provides a long series of comparisons between them 
using multiple voices, but mainly the voice of a mysterious third party who 
gives definitions to the poet: 
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7. You and the palm trees are two branches [from the same 
root]. 


You poured each other the two blended drinks: 
15. Innocent wine and lawful magic 
You and the palm trees are twins. 


25. You and the palm trees are two children. 


43. You and the palm trees are one and the same. 


Section 2 (pp. 21-30, lines 98-180), however, is occupied by the poet’s 
voice, representing the condition in which the poet is now fully identified 
with the palm trees. There is no longer a need to distinguish between them 
as two separate identities, especially given that Section 1 ended by 
declaring the poet and the palm trees siyyan (identical, exact peers). The 
verses from Section 2, which begin with the first-person pronoun “I”, 
constitute a sign of the poet’s announcing his identity (e.g., “I go straight to 
the meaning; I quaff the nectar from the fire; I quench my thirst; I drink 
once more from the water of blame; I pass between paths and wastelands; I 
deflower the virgin stars; I traverse the night desert”). 

The bipartite division of Mawgif al-jinds can be read in light of the 
bipartite structure of some classical odes.55 With a poet as immersed in the 
poetic tradition as al-Thubayti,°° one is justified in making such a 
comparison. However, while the typical bipartite classical ode consists of 
the two sections of nasib and gharad (the goal = the central theme or 
purpose) of the poem, Mawgif al-jinds presents a creative play with the two 
sections of the nasib and rahil, the latter of which usually appears in the 
liminal stage of the classical tripartite ode. The journey into the meaning is 
itself the gharad of Mawgif al-jinas. 

Moreover, the poem employs elements similar to the diction, imagery, 
and motifs of the classical ode. Therefore, Section 1 can be read against the 
nasib section of the classical poem. However, the difference here is that the 
one who “halts” and makes the poet stand in al-Thubayti’s poem is the 
external mysterious voice (the Other), who negotiates with the Self and 
reminds it of its long-lost identity. Verses such as “You are far away, like 
Skywaters” and “O you who have gone deep into the distance” call to mind 
the invocations that the classical poet performs in the nasib section, asking 
for his loved ones to come back, and weeping over the ruins of their once 
inhabited abodes. 

Section 2, which is almost fully occupied by the poet’s own voice, can 
be read as analogous to the journey section (rahil) of the classical ode. In 


addition to the central idea in this section, which is the constant search for, 
and journey towards, the poem as a homeland, the poetic lexicon, almost 
entirely based on the idea of traveling, supports this claim. The section 
begins with “I go straight to the meaning,” then “I pass between paths and 
wastelands,” all echoing the dangers that the poetic persona of the classical 
ode most often encounters in the rahil section. 

These images and their diction form a state of anxiety almost identical to 
the one usually encountered in the journey section of the classical poem. 
Yet here the final physical destination in the desert is impossible to reach 
because the star Suhayl (Canopus), regarded by ancient Arabs as a good 
omen, has turned away, and the poet’s shadow lies before him, an image 
that can be read as a metonymy for an endless journey. The poem reads: 
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I go straight to the meaning, 
As times and pathways are laced in my fingers, 
The mirage cleaves from the drink, 
115. And my shadow 
Is cast 
Before me. 


Al-Thubayti’s creative play with the structure of the classical ode is 
manifested in the integration of the journey section of his poem into the 
final purpose, or goal, section of the classical poem. The departure to or 
through the poem becomes both its journey and its destination at the same 
time, making the production of the poem its ultimate goal. This goal is 
reached in the last scene of the cloudburst (of poetry)—of life-giving rain— 
which recalls the storm scene that concludes Imru’ al-Qays’s Mu‘allaqa 
(Suspended Ode), in which the rain pours down after lightning was 
sighted.°” Al-Thubayti says in a very illuminating verse: 


I looked into the heaven’s eye, 
Then the sparks of thirst went out, 
And my clouds 

165. Burst 

Into 

Rain. 


In its creative play with the structure of the classical ode, the division of 
Mawgif al-jinds takes on a symbolic meaning that contributes to anchoring 
the poetic identity within the deep-rooted tradition of Arabia as the 
birthplace of classical poetry. This metapoetic reference to the literary 
tradition continues to reveal more of its sources. 


The Poem of the Earth: Prophethood from the Mountain to the 
Sand 


In the opening lines of Mawgif al-jinds, al-Thubayti says: 
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1. He embraced me, 
Then made me stand on the sand. 


He called me: 


By mim (m), ha’ (h), mim (m), and dal (d) 
5. And he rose radiating in my certainty, 

And said: 

You and the palm trees are two branches [from the same 
root]. 


Readers with knowledge of Islamic history and classical Arabic literature 
will not fail to notice the poet’s allusion to the story of the revelation of the 
first verses of the Qur'an in Makka. Islamic tradition holds that the Angel 
Gabriel was sent to the Prophet Muhammad one day when he was 
worshipping God in the Cave of Hira’ on Jabal al-Nir (Mountain of Light). 
The Angel embraced the Prophet, and then commanded him, “Recite.”°8 

Al-Thubayti builds on this story from a metapoetic perspective, 
transforming it into a foundation myth of his own poetic experience. In the 
poem, as if deciphering a code—m-h-m-d (which spells Muhammad)—the 
outside voice speaks these “mysterious letters.” He literally “spells out” for 
the poet who he is, “names” him, and identifies him. The outside voice 
remains mysterious in order to intensify the state of mystery created by the 
mysterious letters. 

Through pronouncing the mysterious disconnected/discrete letters “mim 
(m), ha’ (h), mim (m), and dal (d),” the poet is discovering himself and the 
world around him by first learning how to pronounce his own name, 
Muhammad, which is the same as the Prophet’s name. Moreover, opening 
the poem with these mysterious disconnected letters evokes al-huruf al- 
muqatta ‘a “the discrete letters” with which twenty-nine of the Qur’an’s 114 
surahs open, twenty-seven of which belong to the Meccan period of the 
Quranic revelation. Al-huruf al-mugatta‘a are the subject of widespread 
speculation in Quranic commentary, with some classical scholars 
considering this phenomenon as one proof of the inimitability of the Quran 
(i jaz al-Qur ‘an).°9 

In alluding to the story of the revelation of the Qur'an in Makka, the 
poet establishes what Paul Connerton terms a “mythic concordance” (How 
Societies Remember, 43)6° between the poet and the Prophet of Arabia, 


whereby the former’s poetic mawgif (“act of standing” but also “position, 
attitude, approach”) is “reenacting” the latter’s prophetic mawgif. The 
shared name, Muhammad, is used here to imply a shared identity between 
the poet and the Prophet. Moreover, it is worth recalling that the poet lived 
in the city of Makka not far from the place in which the first Quranic 
revelation is said to have taken place, namely the Cave of Hira’ on Jabal al- 
Nur (Mountain of Light). Hinting at this shared identity, the Saudi poet 
‘Abdullah al-Saykhan (b. 1956), who was a close friend of al-Thubayti, said 
that al-Thubayti often used to look at Jabal al-Nur from a window in his 
house and then recite his poetry, imagining the distance that the Prophet 
Muhammad used to cross from his house to that mountain.®! 

There is an important distinction between the Prophet’s moment and that 
of the poet, however. While the Prophet first received the sacred revelation 
when he was on the top of a mountain, the poet is being stopped on the 
sand. The mountain evokes sacredness and transcendence above the level of 
earthly life, whereas the sands evoke a different set of meanings. Because 
the poem is centered upon the idea of the poet as a secular prophet, the 
poetic experience is aptly brought down to earth, to a position purely 
horizontal where there is no hierarchy and no superiority. Since this 
position is grounded in the sands of Arab autochthony, it allows the poet to 
function from within the community and not from a superior position like 
that represented by the mountain. 

The poem’s humanization and secularization of the spiritual experience 
of prophethood is further reinforced by the poem’s treatment of another 
spiritual experience: the Sufi mawgif. 


The Sufi Experience: From the Abstract to the Particular 


The Sufi concept of mawgif is so central to the poem that it appears twice in 
the title: (Mawgif al-rimal, mawgif al-jinds). The verb wagafa (from w-q-f) 
means to stop, halt, or stand, and two important derivatives from it have 
great poetic and spiritual significance: the first is the poetic motif of wuquf 
and istigaf (the poet’s halting and asking his companions to stop and weep 


with him over the beloved’s ruined abodes, or atlal, in the elegiac prelude 
of the classical ode); the second is the Sufi concept of mawgif, which is 
derived from the literal meaning of mawgif as a place of standing 
(Wensinck et al., “Mawkif”). 

As a Sufi concept, mawgif denotes “the intermediate moment between 
two ‘spiritual stations’ (maqam), represented as a halting (waqfa) and 
described as a state of stupor and of the loss of reference points acquired 
since the preceding stage” (Lory, “Mawkif”). The concept of mawgif was 
famously propagated by the mystic al-Niffart (d. 965 or 976-977) in his 
only surviving work, al-Mawagqif wa-al-mukhdtabat (Stayings and 
Addresses).2 That the term mawgif denotes a state of “stupor,” “loss of 
reference points,” and disorientation is crucial for an interpretation of the 
mawgif in al-Thubayti’s poem. 

For a poem that alludes to the poetic motif of wuquf and istiqaf, in which 
the poet is disoriented after the beloved is gone, and which evokes the 
Prophet Muhammad’s disorientation once the first Quranic verses were 
revealed to him through the Angel, it is perfectly suitable to allude to a 
mystical moment of disorientation. Moreover, each of the three moments of 
disorientation functions as a catalyst for a new beginning: the poet through 
the journey “going straight to the meaning”; the Prophet through spreading 
the message of the new book and the ensuing establishment of the new 
community; and the mystic by rising to a higher station (maqam). The 
poet’s atlal, like the Prophet’s Cave of Hira’ and the mystic’s spiritual 
Station, functions as a “liminal space” and therefore “transitional”—as do 
perhaps the “sands.” All are places of introspection and inspiration, which 
are needed for a journey towards a new orientation. 

In Arabic literature, al-Niffari’s work was given a modernist poetic 
interpretation at the hands of Adiinis (Adonis, the nom de plume of the 
Syrian poet and theorist “Ali Ahmad Sa‘id, b. 1930), who discovered al- 
Niffari’s book by coincidence in 1965.63 Adonis later wrote an article about 
al-Mawagqif in 1971, hailing al-Niffari’s writing style as something so 
innovative that “it killed most poetry, before and after,” for it offers a 
unique form in which language, thought, and experience all dissolve 


together (Adinis, “Ta’sis kitaba jadida”). Interestingly, Adonis’s article 
appeared in the literary periodical Mawagqif, which he founded in 1968 and 
named after the title of al-Niffari’s book, a testament to how central this 
Sifi’s work was to Adonis’s modernist project (Bannis, Al-Shi'r al-‘arabi 
al-hadith, 3:17—20). One result of Adonis’s interpretation was that al- 
Niffari’s Mawaqif came to be understood as producing a literary text close 
to a modern prose poem of surrealist character (Adunis, Al-Sufiyya wa-al- 
surydliyya, 22). Given the prominence of Adonis’s works on the Arab 
modernist movement at large, it seems indisputable that al-Thubayti was 
familiar with the modernist interpretation of al-Niffari’s work.64 

There is an important difference between al-Thubayti’s Mawgif al-jinds 
and al-Niffari’s work. While al-Niffarl gives his mawaqif abstract names, 
such as al-‘izz (glory), al-kibriya’ (pride), al-karam (generosity), etc., 
stripping language of its tangible properties in his mystical quest to draw 
nearer and nearer to the Divine where he can be “alone separated from all 
limitation” (Arberry, “al-Niffarr’), al-Thubayti refers to mawgif al-rimal, 
because he is more interested in highlighting a particular geography on 
earth. Al-Thubayti’s poem transforms the abstract, mystical experience into 
a song full of references to the tangible, physical components of the 
landscape of Arabia and its culture, much like the very concrete Classical 
description of the atlal as a metaphor for memory or (re)embodiment of 
emotions. Thus, the poem portrays, for example, the sands and palm trees; 
the Two Villages (Makka and Taif); the Northern shih (wormwood); the 
Saba wind (east wind); the Hijazi mountain, and the Tihaman Sea. 
Additionally, the poem exhibits a complex net of references to Arabic 
classical texts, historical figures, and political, literary, and intellectual 
movements (e.g., Ma al-Sama , Qatr al-nada, and the Kharijites). 

In his critical work The Necessary Angel, the American modernist poet 
Wallace Stevens (1879-1955) declares that “the great poems of heaven and 
hell have been written and the great poem of the earth remains to be 
written” (Stevens, The Necessary Angel, 142). In a similar vein, Mawgif al- 
jinds is a poem of the earth, with a constellation of particularities that 


transform the heavenly Sufi mawagqif into an earthly adventure in the 
specific realms of the Arabian Peninsula and its cultural heritage. 

To sum up the argument I have made, the creative dual thematic division 
of the poem and its references to the Quranic revelation and the prophetic 
and mystical experiences all function to anchor the poetic experience in its 
particular place (the Arabian Peninsula) and culture (Arabic culture), to 
grant language the critical role in imagining the community, to bring the 
transcendental, heavenly experience down to earth, and to define poetry as a 
human revelation to an earthly, secular prophet. 

With this textual hosting of multiple voices from myriad contexts, 
Mawagif al-jinds portrays a heteroglossia,®° a site where multiple voices 
interact. Much like a composer, al-Thubayti uses these voices to signal the 
movement of his poetic event from one state to another. In fact, he uses the 
actual metrical, musical schemes of his poems to signal that movement. 


“Which Meter Do You Do Best?” Movement Through Various 
Metrical Schemes 


The thematic divisions between Sections 1 and 2 of Mawgif al-jinds are 
further reinforced by differentiations in metrical schemes. In the Arabic 
metrical systems in Free Verse (al-shi'r al-hurr), poets are given more 
freedom to play with metrical feet (taf‘ilat) than in the classical poem. 
Mawégdif al-jinds is a modern Arabic poem of al-shi'r al-hurr; that is, written 
using the metrical form termed in modem Arabic shi r al-taf ila (lit. poetry 
of the metrical foot), a modern invention in the Arabic metrical system. 
The traditional Arabic metrical system was first formulated by the 
linguist al-Khalil b. Ahmad al-Farahidi (d. 791 or 786 or 776), based on his 
knowledge of preexisting poetry.°” According to his metrical system (poetry 
written according to this system is usually referred to as al-shi 'r al-‘amiudi, 
al-Khalili, or al-tanazuri), Arabic poetry has fifteen meters (buhur or 
awzan, sg. bahr, wazn, most often used interchangeably),®8 to which one 
was added later by al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. between 825 and 835 CE),®9 
making the final list of Arabic meters sixteen, though the vast majority of 


poems are written in the four to six most popular meters. The Arabic poetic 
line (bayt al-shi'r) consists of two equal hemistiches, each of which is 
called misra’; the first misra’ being al-sadr “the front or chest,” the second 
al-‘ajuz “the back or buttocks.” While there is no limit to the number of 
verses a conventional poem may have, it must maintain one meter and one 
rhyme throughout, hence the descriptors “monorhymed” and 
“monometered.” 

In each one of the two equal hemistiches, a number of metrical feet are 
maintained and repeated in the same order throughout the poem. There are 
eight metrical feet (or rhythmical feet) in this system, called in al-Khalil’s 
terminology ajza’ (plural of juz’: part). Al-Khalil “in accordance with the 
common practice of Arabic grammarians...represents each of these 8 
‘parts’ by a mnemonic word, derived from the root f'l” (Weil and Meredith- 
Owens, “ Arid”). These eight parts are: faulun, fa ilun, mafa‘ilun, 
mustaf ilun, fa ilatun, mufad‘alatun, mutafa‘ilun, and maf uldtu. Since the 
names of these metrical feet (parts) are derived from the generic root of 
Arabic morphology, f'l, the metrical foot is also called taf‘ila. 

This metrical system remained unchallenged from the time of al-Khalil 
until the twentieth century, in the sense that, despite experimentations with 
the metrical form that Arabic poetry has witnessed in some phases of its 
history, no alternative viable system has been put forth.7? Beginning from 
the turn of the twentieth century, however, and as a result of a host of 
complicated factors, chief among them Western influence, Arab poets 
began to challenge the Khalili structure by freeing the poetic verse, more or 
less, from what they saw as the traditional strictures of al-Khalil’s metrical 
schemes. After decades of experimentation with a new poetic form, the 
final and most viable result was Free Verse (al-shi r al-hurr). 

It is common knowledge now that the Arabic Free Verse Movement, 
which has become almost synonymous with Arabic modernism in its early 
stages, saw the light in the late 1940s, first in Irag.71 While changing the 
thematic aspects of the poem, its structural composition, and its general 
“world-view” were critical components of the Arab modernist project, its 
principal target was to free Arabic poetry from most of its traditional 


conventions, particularly the monorhyme and monometer form, which had 
constrained the traditional Arabic gasida for centuries. The modernists 
sought to replace the traditional metrical system with a new one that took 
the single metrical foot (tafila) as the basic metrical unit. With the 
centrality of the new tafila-based metrical system in the modernist 
movement, the poetry that it produced became known as shi'r al-taf ‘ila. 

In shi r al-taf ‘tla, the metrical “system” is not as strict as the Khalili one. 
Since the publication of the Iraqi poet-critic Nazik al-Mala ika’s book 
Qadaya al-shir al-mu‘dsir in 196372—considered the first serious 
theoretical work on shir al-taf ‘ila and its formal aspects, most importantly 
the new metrical system it proposed—the debate over how much metrical 
freedom the Free Verse poem can enjoy has not been settled. Al-Mala ika 
asserts that a Free Verse poem must maintain one meter throughout the 
poem (monometer), but the poet can choose more than, or less than, the 
number of metrical feet required in the Khalili system (Qadayd al-shi'r, 
65). She also advocates for the use of the homogeneous meters, those that 
are based on repetition of the same taf ila, because they are easier (64). 

After al-Mala ‘ika’s book, much has been written on the metrical system 
of shir al-tafila,7> its “most accurate” name(s),”4 and its different formal 
and thematic aspects. With the advent of the Arabic prose poem (qgasidat al- 
nathr) in the 1950s, the debate went from how to play with the meters to 
whether or not they are essential to poetry in the first place.75 In the present 
day, Arabic poetry is generally written in the three forms of al-shi'r al- 
‘amudi, shi'r al-taf ila, and qasidat al-nathr, with the latter still struggling 
to establish its legitimacy as a genuine part of the Arabic poetic corpus. 
Regarding the metrical form of shir al-taf‘tla, a general observation 
suggests that most poems still maintain a monometer but poets often divide 
their longer poems into sections with varying metrical schemes. 

The metrical aspect of Mawgif al-jinds is essential to the poem’s 
message. The taf ila is used as a marker of differentiation and a sign of 
distinction between the two sections of the poem, a vehicle that takes the 
poem from one section to another. Section 1 of Mawgif al-jinds exhibits 
multiple transitions from one metrical foot to another, even within the same 


line, whereas Section 2 is almost a monorhymed, monometered taf ila 
poem. Although it does not completely adhere to the metrical system of the 
classical poem, which requires a fixed number of metrical feet in each 
line/verse as I explained above, it still maintains one metrical foot, 
mutafa ‘ilun (UU— U-—), and a consistent monorhyme in which all verses end 
with the same rhyme consonant (qdfiya), mim, followed by a long vowel-1-, 
giving the rhyme—mi. The only exception is a section of four short verses 
that end with a different rhyme letter. This difference in the metrical 
schemes between Section 1 and Section 2 further supports the poem’s 
thematic bipartite division. Consider the opening lines from Section 1: 
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1. He embraced me, 

Then made me stand on the sand. 

He called me: 

By mim (m), ha’ (h), mim (m), and dal (d). 
5. And he rose radiating in my certainty 

And said: 

You and the palm trees are two branches [from the same 
root]. 


The metrical foot in these lines is fa‘ilun (- U—), which continues in lines 
1-19, but then in line 20 the metrical foot begins to change from the single 
fa ‘ilun foot to a variety of metrical feet: 
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You and the palm trees are twins. 
This is what the medals claim 
That is what the groves desire. 
This is 
20. The one whose orbits Virgo entered. 
That is 
The one in whose garments the Virgin took refuge. 
This is a possibility in autumn, 
And that is a completion in spring. 


While lines 16-18 maintain the basic metrical foot fa‘ilun of the mutadarak 
meter, lines 19-22 change into mutafa ‘ilun (UU-— U-), and mustaf ilun (— 
U—), of the kamil meter (they are two variants of the same metrical foot in 
classical prosody, because UUmay be substituted for—), and then lines 23— 
24 go back to fa‘ilun (— U—) and fa ‘ulun (U—-—) [etc.]. Moreover, after line 
24, three lines are cast in the metrical foot fa‘ilun, and then beginning from 
line 28, the poem inserts a whole new monometered section (lines 28—39) 
cast in the feet of mustaf‘ilun and fa‘ulun of the rajaz meter but in the 
muthallath (tercet) rhyme form (aab ccb ddb etc). The poem reads: 
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25. You and the palm trees are two children. 
One wavers between seasons, 
The other echoes the lessons: 
I befriend the streets, 
The sand, and the fields. 
30. I befriend the palm trees. 


I befriend the nightingales, 
35. The house facing mine, 

The music and bird song. 

I befriend the stones, 

The well-lit square, 

And the long season. 


To argue for a possible significance of the variety of meters in Mawgif al- 
jinas goes in line with al-Thubayti’s own statements regarding the meaning 
of the meter. He makes it clear in a poem in the collection al-Tadaris that he 
takes the bahr (meter) to have a certain cultural significance beyond its 
technical function. In a poem titled, tellingly enough, al-Mughanni (The 
Singer), he says: 
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5. The singer said: 


Every day, the absence of the caravans haunts me. 
I said: 
The opposing times keep you awake. 
The wound has two gates: 
10. Of wine and ginger. 
The poem has a tawil (long) meter, 
A long night, 
And a long age. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 67-68) 


By having this dialogue with the singer, the poet is introspectively 
reflecting on his own experience with the music of Arabic poetry as 
represented here by the tawil meter. The previous lines attach much greater 
significance to the name of the meter, linking its literal meaning (the long 
meter) to the “long night,” the latter being a beautifully subtle allusion to 
the celebrated long-night passage in Imru’ al-Qays’s mu allaqa, in the tawil 
meter, in which the poet calls on the long night to disappear: “O long night, 
will you not dispel to reveal the dawn?”.76 

The long age of the poem is the poetic correlative of the long cultural 
age of the poet’s homeland, an assertion of the deep-rootedness of the 
culture of Arabia and of its rich verbal art tradition. Al-Thubayti thus 
establishes a link between his poem and that of his greatest predecessor, and 
in the process affirms Saudi Arabia’s long tradition. Meanwhile, he hints at 
his selfconscious use of the metrical system of Arabic poetry, thus inviting 
readers to look carefully at the various meters employed in his poems and 
consider their contribution to the holistic picture of the poem. 

In addition to signaling his stance (mawgif) in the critical debate over the 
importance of meters in modern poetry, which he sees, as his poetry 
suggests, as a way to link modern poets to their predecessors, this variety of 
meter and rhyme schemes in Mawgif al-jinds can be interpreted to signify 
the poet’s awareness of the rich poetic/musical tradition of his cultural 
milieu, i.e., Saudi Arabia. But more important than any other stylistic 


device or strategy, al-Thubayti’s poetic event in Mawgif al-jinds is 
incarnated in the literary device of jinds. 


Jinas and Meta-Jinas: The Identification Incarnated 


Al-Thubayti’s Mawagif al-jinds is a meta-jinds and meta-meter poem that 
performs the twofold function of using jinds and various metrical schemes 
to signal the movement of the poem, on the one hand, and to suggest a new 
understanding of the traditional device of jinds and the traditional metrical 
system, on the other. In this new view, modernism is understood as a 
harmonious “embracing” of tradition, just as the mysterious voice that 
evokes the “classical” story of the first revelations of the Quran 
“embraces” the modernist poet. The poem thinks by using the jinds device, 
while thinking about jinds too, which makes it a poetic event par 
excellence. 

Derived from the root j-n-s, the word jins denotes, at base, “a genus; 
kind, or generical class” (Lane, 2:470), from which comes the verb jdnasa 
(to become homogeneous with or similar to), which has the infinitive nouns 
mujanasa and jinds. In classical Arabic literary studies, jinads was adopted 
as a term to describe paronomasia, the condition whereby two different 
words are constructed from the same letters, completely or partially, but 
have different meanings (Rashwan, Arabic Jinds is Not Pun, 354). 

Jinas involves verbal play based on two words that share the same 
triconsonantal root (jinds tamm = complete jinds), and develops from there 
(such as the word Jqas_J| [al-fusul] = “seasons” in Mawagif al-jinds |. 26, 
and “classrooms” or “lessons” in |. 27). Whether the similarity between the 
letters of the two different words is complete or partial is the basis for the 
different jinds subtypes as identified in classical literary studies (Heinrichs, 
“Tadjnis”). Since jinds “depends on the similarity of form and sound and on 
the disparity of meaning...it forges unexpected connections” between 
words (Rashwan, Arabic Jinds, 354), thus creating a network of 
interrelations of variance and similitude. 


While the term jinds has been translated in many ways, chief among 
them “paronomasia” and “pun,” several studies have suggested that these 
Eurocentric terms of wordplay might obstruct a full appreciation of the 
conceptual implications of the classical Arabic term (Rashwan, Arabic 
Jinas, 352). In her study of the function of jinds in selected poems by the 
Palestinian poet Samth al-Qasim (1939-2014), Terri DeYoung examines the 
relationship between jinds and similar Western rhetorical devices such as 
paronomasia and punning, arguing that they can create misunderstanding 
among English readers (DeYoung, “Language in Looking-Glass Land,” 
184). 

In Arabic literary history, the jinads device was “a bone of contention” 
(Heinrichs, “Tadjnis”) and a central phenomenon in the poetry of the 
‘Abbasid badi’ movement.7” Poets of the badi’ (muhdath) movement, 
salient among them Abu Tammam, to whom Muhammad al-Thubayti 
alludes directly in Mawgif al-jinds,’® “shifted the character of [jinds and 
other rhetorical]... . figures from being a means of poetic style to becoming 
an essential part of the poetic endeavour” (Heinrichs, “Tadjnis”). By 
intensifying both the quantity and, more importantly, the quality of the use 
of literary devices such as jinds, Abi Tammam and his contemporaries 
“rejected all moderation in innovation and unremittingly pursued a new 
way of doing things with verse,” and thus produced an “earthquake-like 
impact” in the history of Arabic poetry (Gruendler, “Modernity in the Ninth 
Century,” 135). 

In later Arab-Islamic periods, jinads continued to be prominent, 
especially in post-classical poetry where it assumed a central status 
(Heinrichs, “Tadjnis”). But since the post-classical period was later 
relegated to an Age of Decadence (‘Asr al-inhitat) according to the 
narrative of the nineteenth-and twentieth-century Arab Awakening 
movement (‘Asr al-nahda), the jinds device, which by then had become an 
emblem of the Inhitat period, was “taken as a symbol of the late artificial, 
ossified state of pre-Modern Arabic poetry” (Heinrichs, “Tadjnis”).79 Poets 
and critics of the Nahda “used this period as a foil—an Age of Decline from 
the High “Abbasid Age whose master Badi’ poets the Neo-Classicists took 


as their models and whose political and cultural hegemony they hoped to 
revive” (S. Stetkevych, “From Jahiliyyah to Badt iyyah,” 219-220). 

Even after the Nahda period, poets continued to relegate jinds to a mere 
artificial device belonging to the excessive badi’ turn now characteristic of 
the so-called Age of Decadence. Suzanne Stetkevych holds that “the 
Romantics and Moderns...threw out the entire Classical and Post-Classical 
gasidah tradition as sclerotic, artificial, and obsolete. All schools, however, 
shared the disdain for the Post-Classical period as one of particular 
artificiality and lack of originality” (“From Jahiliyyah to Badi iyyah,” 220). 
This disdain of jinds continued even with the first generation of the Free 
Verse movement, the pioneering modernists, because of “the intimate 
connection of jinds and other rhetorical devices with the Arabic poetic 
tradition that prevailed from the tenth to the nineteenth centuries...which 
had stifled the normal development of poetry and even threatened to 
strangle their own creative endeavors” (DeYoung, “Language in Looking- 
Glass Land,” 187). 

However, late Modernists and the new generations of Arab poets have, 
in the past few decades, developed a more nuanced understanding of their 
tradition, which allowed them to explore and reconsider the aesthetic 
potential of classical literary devices such as jinds. These poets seem “to 
have developed a much more dynamic relationship with tradition than did 
the first generation of the Free Verse movement” (“Language in Looking- 
Glass Land,” 196). With the centrality of the Classical and Post-Classical 
rhetorical device of jinds in al-Thubayti’s Mawgif al-jinds, his acute 
awareness of the dynamic relationship between the modern poet (the 
individual talent) and his tradition is taken to a higher level. 

This centrality of jinds in Mawgif al-jinds is demonstrated by its 
extensive use throughout the poem. The poem intensifies thereby its 
“referential metapoetry,” transforming the use of jinds into meta-jinds, an 
invitation to contemplate the aesthetic and poetic potential still unrealized 
in this ancient device. A list appears below of all jinds instances in the 
poem, divided into the two general subtypes of jinds tamm (complete, i.e., 
two words that agree in all four components of vocal movement, number, 


kind, and order) and jinds ghayr tamm (incomplete, i.e., lacking one of the 
four components), in addition to the smaller subtypes of the latter (the 
abbreviation L. 1 means “line number 1” in the original Arabic version). 


1-.s¢w/] (al-nawa) = absence, L. 8 & date stones, L. 10. 
2-s/,5-<JI (al-‘adhra’) = Virgo, L. 20 & the Virgin, L. 22. 

3 Josa 2S] (al-fusul) = seasons, L. 26 & lessons, L. 27. 

4— Jl 4a_Eé (‘asak) = disobeyed you, L. 80 & your staff, L. 82. 
5-IL jl (arak) = I see you, Ls. 95, 96 & Arak tree, L. 97. 


B) Jinds ghayr tamm (incomplete): 

of the second term): 

1-¢s2_a_// (al-mada) = The open space, L. 61 & ¢i/a_J] (al- 
mada in) = cities, L. 61. 

2- sir! (al-jana) = The fruits, L. 63 & 4»siJS! (al- 

jana in) = the Hanging Gardens, L. 63. 

B-2) Jinas muharraf (difference in vocalization): 

1- Slaw (simak) = the stars (Simak), L. 64 & law (samak) 
= your sky, L. 47. 

2-140 (sibr) = cactus, L. 64 & »2 5 (sabr) = patience, L. 
64. 

3- Jla_S (khutak) = your footsteps, L. 91 & J/las (khatak) 
= your error, Ls. 93, 94. 

B-3) Jinas al-galb (different arrangement of the same letters): 
1-215 (dakhalat) = entered, L. 20 & &3L$ (khaladat) = 
took refuge, L. 22. 

2-a SM °s/(aflakihi) = orbits, L. 20 & a/laS7 (akfalihi) = 
garments, L. 22. 

3-6 9 (gafr) = wasted, L. 62 & »“é “9 (faqr) = wretched, L. 
62. 


xcs JI (al-rugyatayn) = the two spells, L. 80 & yLizcall 
es -qaryatayn) = = the two villages, L. 82. 
5- ga > w/! (al-rahiq) = the nectar, L. 99 & S| (al-hariq) 
= the fire, L. 99. 
B-4) One different consonant:®! 
1-(,u25/g_U// (al-nawdqis) = the bells, L. 9 & (yusolgill (al- 
nawamis) = divine laws, L. 11. 
2- Jloi$/ (ihtimal) = a possibility, L. 23 & JloxST (iktimal) 
= a completion, L. 24. 
3- s-2_§ (gada) = spent his life, L. 41 & 46 (mada) = set 
out, L. 42. 
4-3. Lis (shahidan) = a witness, L. 41 & / Li (shahiran) = 
unsheathing, L. 42. 
5-(99.i2// (al-‘udhiiq) = date clusters, L. 50 & (99 ,2// (al- 
‘uruq) = veins, L. 51. 
6-222 (tujid) = you do best, L. 53 & 2447 (turid) = you desire, 
L. 54. 
7-.s2U] (al-nada) = dew drop, L. 60 & ast (al-mada) = 
The open space, L. 61. 
8 ejeheay (shatr) = verse, L. 68 & pba (satr) = prose, L. 68. 
9-.sl/ (al-nay) = the flute, L. 88 & sll (al-na’y) = distance, 
L. 89. 
10-U/LaJ] (al-masdlik) = paths, L. 105 & HlgaJI (al- 
mahalik) = wastelands, L. 105. 
11-/ du! (al-sarab) = mirage, L.114 & Gli (al- 
sharab) = drink, L. 114. 
12-@ lg 4J// (al-khawarij) = the Kharijites, L. 145 & Cyloct 
(al-bawarij) = the battleships, L. 145. 
13-.,9L2_J// (al-dafi) = the exuberant, L. 159 & ..9L4a/! (al- 
sdfi) = the pure, L. 160. 
14- sob (al-tawa) = hunger, L. 169 & «sgl (antawa) = 
lies hidden, L. 170. 


15-¢y, si LJ! (al-nashirin) = those who reveal, L. 169 & 
cypb UII (al-nazirin) = those who look, L. 170. 

B-5) Jinas al-ishtiqdq (words come from the same root 
letters): 

1- The root: r-d-d: 

35-5 (yataraddadu) = wavers, L. 26, 33 <4 (yuraddidu) = 
echoes, L. 27. 

2- The roots: f-r-', r-f-°, and °-r-f: 

le 29 (far ‘an) = two branches [from the same root], L. 
Ve yaa) (iftara ‘ta) = you deflowered, L. 8, a2 § a 
(rafa ‘ta) = you hoisted, L. 9,49 <£/ (i ‘tarafna) = they 
acknowledged, L. 10, 4-9 <€ (‘arafna) = they knew, L. 11. 


This list indicates that jinds is employed thirty-four times in the poem, 
overwhelmingly in Section 1 (27 times, lines 1-97), as opposed to only 
seven instances in Section 2 (lines 98-180). To understand this contrast, I 
choose to borrow from cognitive poetics the terms “figure” and “ground.” 
Within this framework, literary works are seen as textual fields with 
contrasting relationships between the ground of the field, on the one hand, 
and some of its prominent elements (figures), whose prominence 
differentiates them from the ground, on the other hand (Stockwell, 
Cognitive Poetics, 15). 

Considering al-Thubayti’s Mawgif al-jinds a textual field, the emphasis 
on jinds, from the title to the last lines of the poem, transforms this stylistic 
element into the most prominent verbal element in the poem, a figure whose 
prominence distinguishes it from the rest of the textual field, or the ground. 
As Peter Stockwell explains, what makes a stylistic element a figure is that 
“it will be more detailed, better focused, brighter, or more attractive than the 
rest of the field [and] it will be on top of, or in front of, or above, or larger 
than the rest of the field that is then the ground” (Cognitive Poetics, 15). 
The prominence of jinds, from the title and throughout the poem, places it 
on top, in front of, above, and larger than the rest of the stylistic and 
conceptual elements of the field, therefore foregrounding it and granting it a 


prominent role. This figuring of the jinds device in the textual field of the 
poem is based on the metaphor: THE POET IS A PALM TREE. 

Moreover, granting jinds a fundamental role in the poem goes in line 
with using the discrete/disconnected letters to open the poem, as I have 
established before. As jinds works based on a play with letters of the same 
(or similar) roots, the poem begins by emphasizing the role of individual 
letters in making the meaning, only to use that emphasis as a basis for its 
extensive use of the jinds device as the central producer of meaning. 

After the opening lines set the stage for the meeting between the poet 
(the Self) and the mysterious voice (the Other) who calls the Self by the 
“mysterious letters,” the poem proceeds to delineate the multiple ways in 
which the poet and the palm trees are identified with each other. In the 
following examples from the beginning of the poem, jinds (underlined) 
incarnates and embodies the identification between the poet and the palm 
trees. Almost all the words that describe the similarities between the poet 
and the palm trees are themselves similar and closely linked in sound and 
meaning, as though these similar sounds were the poetic incarnation of how 
identical the poet and the palm tree are. We read: 


7. You and the palm trees are two branches [from the same root]: 
You deflowered the daughters of absence 
And hoisted the bells 

10. They acknowledged the secret of the date stones 
And knew the divine laws.. 


Jig 8 ns 
43. You and the palm trees are one and the same. 
You have become their habit, 
45. They, your two hands 
And you have become the stars above their canopy, 
They, your sky. 


In five consecutive lines (7-11), for example, five words stem from the 
same three root-letters of f-r-° in different arrangements: f-r-°, r-f-°, and ‘-r- 
f: (far'an) = two branches [from the same root], L. 7; (iftara‘ta) = you 
deflowered, L. 8; (rafa'ta) = you hoisted, L. 9; (itarafna) = They 
acknowledged, L. 10; (‘arafna) = They knew, L. 11. In the same lines, in 
addition to these five words, we have nawaqis with nawamis, and al-nawa 
twice, with two different meanings. The word nawa, which literally means 
date stones, forms the first two syllables in the words nawaqis and 
nawamis, making the core parts of these two words, hence the word nawa 
metaphorically embodies its own literal meaning (date stones). As a core 
out of which something bigger grows and flourishes, the words nawadqis 
and nawamis grow out of the word naw4, just as palm trees grow from date 
stones (nawa). 

After the first jinds chains in the opening lines, the poem continues to 
make comparisons between the poet and palm trees, employing jinds to 
incarnate the similarities between the two, perhaps as representing culture 
and nature respectively and further deepening the identification between the 
modernist poet and Arab autochthony. Here the text develops what can be 
called a meta-jinds, a reflection on this literary device as a tool to create 
variance in similitude and similitude in variance, a tool to delve deep into 
the roots of language (letters and sounds) to make new, various meanings 
from the same letters. On a higher level, it is perhaps a comment on how the 
relationship between modernity and tradition should be, whereby different, 
new, and various poems can be developed based on the same traditional 


roots that have existed for centuries. Here is another set of examples (the 
instances of jinds are underlined): 
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16. You and the palm trees are twins. 
This is what the medals claim. 
That is what the groves desire. 
This is 
20. The one whose orbits Virgo entered. 
That is 
The one in whose garments the Virgin took refuge. 
This is a possibility in autumn, 
And that is a completion in spring. 


Words such as desire, virgin, enter, and completion all evoke the sexual 
experience, which is in line with the connotations of the diction in the 
previous lines, such as in the word “deflower.” Coupled with the root 
meaning of the word jins in Arabic, which in its modern usage could signify 
a sexual act, all these connotations allude to the necessary stage before the 
new birth of the child. This is perceived to be a possibility, “ihtimal,” as the 
poem reads, only after forming an intimate relationship with language and 
its tradition. This intimate relationship is represented in the poem by the 
sexual experience (jins), where the poet is “deflowering the daughters of 
distance” and also “deflowering the virgin starts.” The role of jinds for the 
birth of the new poem is just as crucial as the role of jins is for the birth of 
the new child; hence the poem’s fertility myth is based on jinas. 


It should come as no surprise that, after this stage with all its sexual 
connotations, a child is born. The poem’s third comparison of the poet to 
palm trees occurs in the following statement: “You and the palm trees are 
two children.” And then once the child has been born, he is now able to talk 
about himself in the first person and to engage in the community by making 
friends (jinds underlined): 
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25. You and the palm trees are two children 
One wavers between seasons, 
The other echoes the lessons: 
I befriend the streets, 
The sand, and the fields. 
30. I befriend the palm trees. 


One way to embody this stage of the poem where a child is talking is 
manifested in the metrical variation of this section, which further supports 
what has been established earlier about the use of various meters to signal 
various movements and stages of the poem. Beginning at line 28, after the 
child is born, the new monometered tercet section (lines 28-39), a bolded 
passage in the printed collection, sounds like the song or the speech of a 
child, especially with its tercet form of the rajaz meter that reminds one of 
children’s songs and nursery rhymes: 
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I befriend the streets, 
The sand, and the fields. 
30. I befriend the palm trees. 
I befriend the city, 
The sea, and the ship, 
And the beautiful beach. 
I befriend the nightingales, 
35. The house facing mine, 
The music and bird song. 
I befriend the stones, 
The well-lit square, 
And the long season. 


The two dimensions of sound/meaning, one formed by jinds and one by the 
various metrical patterns, reinforce one another to prepare the poem as a 
whole for its movement from Section 1, where the Other is introducing the 
Self to “the ruined abodes” of its forgotten identities, into Section 2, where 
the Self is already identified with the palm trees and is capable of talking 
about itself in the first person, the pronoun that the poet/poem uses to “go 
straight to the meaning.” 

Now that the self and the palm trees are siyyan (one and the same; “two 
exact peers; two equals”), this unification finds its formal expression in (1) 
a unified metrical scheme/field throughout Section 2 (as established above, 
the second section contains only the metrical foot mutafa‘ilun), in addition 
to (2) a textual field with only a slight presence of the jinds device. In other 
words, the field of the poem has been flattened in Section 2. As jinds is a 
root-play device and the metrical feet of the sixteen meters of the Arabic 


metrical system are all traditionally represented by using the generic root f- 
‘-I, the movement of the poem and its directionality are based on changes 
that go back to the root. 

Mawgif al-jinds is a grand metapoetic metaphor par excellence, a 
multivoiced, multimetered, and multilayered poem that culminates a 
lifelong project of experimentation with poetry as a way of redefining 
identity. In creating a state of variance in similitude by taking the poem into 
various meanings and directions based on changes that go back to the same 
(or to similar) roots, in particular through the jinds device and the variety in 
meters, the poem is also reminding the poet’s imagined community of its 
rich cultural roots. 


“In My Language Is a Jahili Stone”: Arab Autochthony as a 
Site of Pre-oil Memory 


For al-Thubayti, the novel begins from the old, a stance which reminds one 
of Benedict Anderson’s insistence on how the modern nation state was 
always keen on claiming a tradition for itself in order to anchor the new 
imagining in it (Imagined Communities, 77). Here the new Saudi Arabian 
narrative can be retold using linguistic and literary artifacts from pre- 
Islamic Arabia, and thus “inventing” a certain tradition of it which serves 
“to stabilize and convey that society’s self-image” (Assmann, “Collective 
Memory,” 132). 

As al-Thubayti’s poetry is deeply invested in referential metapoetry and 
classical literature figures prominently in it, his works taken holistically can 
be read as themselves an allusion to the ancient rock inscriptions referred to 
in pre-Islamic poetry, a sign of the glorious past of a modern nation. One 
objective of al-Thubayti’s modernist project was arguably to link the new 
imagining of the community to the artistic project of the past as exemplified 
in classical poetry. The critic Said al-Surayhi once said that what set al- 
Thubayti apart from other hadathis was that “he was an exceptional reader 


of tradition” (“Said al-Surayhi,” Ratana Khalijiyya). 


Arabia’s pre-Islamic tradition, of which modern Saudi Arabia is a 
continuation or, one might say, a geographically and culturally legitimate 
heir, is often overlooked, portrayed negatively, or even rejected altogether.®2 
People grew so detached from Arabia’s Jahili (pre-Islamic) tradition, al- 
Thubayti’s following poem suggests, that his poems, immersed in the rich 
cultural world of the pre-Islamic era, seemed to speak a different, ancient 
language. He says in the poem al-As ‘ila (Questions) from the collection al- 
Tadaris: 
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1. They came out like sparrows, inflamed by song, 
So I looked inside myself: 
How shall I read these faces, 
when in my language is a Jahill stone? 


5. Between two fires, I emptied my glass. 
Called upon my heart to relax. 
Will youth once more become open 
To perfumed song, 
Or eloquent (fasih) weeping? 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 125) 


The obvious classical tone of al-Thubayti’s poem, as well as the allusion in 
the last line to the weeping over the ruined abodes in the nasib section of 
the classical ode, is itself taken here as a Jahill stone, an artifact that the 
poet holds as a proof of the ancient history of his homeland and its undying 


cultural significance. Although stones are mute, a stone is an artifact that 
can be made to “speak”: i.e., relate the necessary information and what it 
has witnessed, only with difficulty, a subtle reference to the Jahili 
mu allaga of Labid b. Rabi‘a (d. 660/662) where he describes the ruins of 
the past as mute immortals whose speech is indistinct (translation by 
Suzanne Stetkevych): 
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8. The torrents have exposed the ruins, 
as if they were 
Writings whose texts pens have 
inscribed anew. 


9. Or as if they were tattoo marks 
that emerge 
As the tattooer re-applies lampblack to 
patterns needle-pricked on hands. 


10. Then I stopped and questioned them, 
but how do we question 
Mute immortals whose speech 
is indistinct. 
(The Mu‘allagat for Millennials, 222-223) 


Tradition is an essential part of the poet’s language, his culture, and how he 
reads the modern world around him. Yet he struggles to find in it words that 
are mutually intelligible between him and the sparrows, which may be 
understood to symbolize a cultural group detached from Arabia’s traditional 
roots. With this Jahilt language, the poem laments that the Bedouin knight’s 


Arabic is now a foreign language and thus his “fasih weeping” is nothing 
but “a jami (obscure or non-Arab/ unintelligible) blood” 
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23. Well, Bedouin knight, 
Did you gulp down morning sadness 
And evening patience? 
Today I see your face a map for weeping, 
And your eyes streaming an a jami blood. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 129) 


In truth, proposing a secular identity closely linked to ancient, pre-Islamic 
traditions was not something completely new in modem Arabic poetry. 
Several studies have noticed this trend in the poetry of the Free Verse 
movement, particularly in the poetry of the Tammiizi poets.83 Poets adopted 
the mythology of the ancient Near East in order to claim an indigenous, 
prototypical, or nationalist identity of some sort that existed prior to the 
collective cultural and linguistic Arab-Islamic identity, the latter seen by 
some as eclipsing other religious, racial, and cultural sub-identities (El- 
Azma, “The Tammuzi Movement”). In their eyes, in order to be true 
modernists, poets tended to make a break from one tradition, which was 
regarded as hegemonic, and link themselves to a tradition very customized 
and self-interpreted to suit the goals of their modernist projects.®4 

In al-Thubayti’s project, however, there seems to be a greater interest in 
claiming a continuity of his modernist project and the modern identity of 
the people of Saudi Arabia by linking them to Arab autochthony. The 
overarching theme of al-Thubayti’s oeuvre hinges upon the idea of the poet 
as a preserver of a collective, pre-oil identity, and a creator of new forms of 
expression that are capable of redefining the self, often in ways deeply 
rooted in the cultural world of the Arabian Peninsula. This is a dynamic 


poetic project aimed at reimagining the pre-oil cultural worlds of Saudi 
Arabia while at the same time charting a course for a new cultural identity. 

In al-Thubayti’s oeuvre, we see a poet self-consciously identifying 
himself with the natural landmarks of Arabia, most commonly exemplified 
by the sand and the palm tree, in a quest to create a poetic site of pre-oil 
commemoration. The sand and the palm tree can be traced back to al- 
Thubayti’s second and third collections, Tahajjaytu hulman tahajjaytu 
wahman (I Spelled Out a Dream, I Spelled Out an Illusion, 1982) and al- 
Tadaris (Terrains, 1986), as Said al-Surayhi has demonstrated (‘Atabat al- 
tahajji, 18). He reads these two elements of the natural and cultural worlds 
as forming a thread that ties these two collections together, and then as 
linking the poetic phase they represented with that of Mawgif al-jinds, the 
poem in which al-Thubayti’s entire project culminates. 

In the second collection, Tahajjaytu hulman, the “history” of the palm 
tree is that of the poet, and in Mawgif al-jinds, the poet and the palm tree 
are one and the same ( ‘Atabat al-tahajji, 63, 68). As for the sand, al-Surayhi 
says that in Tahajjaytu hulman, “the sand becomes a favorite material for 
the poet... . Then al-Tadaris celebrates the sand to the extent that the poet 
becomes a sand diviner... After that, the sand appears shining in the title of 
mawgif al-rimdl” (19). 

In a poem entitled al-Bashir (The Bearer of Glad Tidings), there emerges 
a visceral image of the poet’s coming to save the land, the latter corrupt 
because the palm trees have made their necks bend down and the sands 
have turned into pus: s,s 
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5. I am the last of death. 
The first child to climb its body, 
And to see the orbit of wilderness 
And the time fossilized in it. 
To see a nation of fog, 
10. And a desert penetrating the mirage. 
To see a red time. 
To see cities with their insides torn by labor pains, 
And beneath their fingernails, water turned to pus. 
Until the palm trees make their necks bend down to the cities, 
15. And stay a long time in them, 
And settle down, 
And empty them of the pus of the sands. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 91-92) 


What is striking in this section of the poem is that the bearer of glad tidings 
is bringing a new life to the “wasteland” by means of death. Death becomes 
a source of life, just as the ruined abodes of the classical ode provoke a 
journey toward a new beginning. Furthermore, the bearer of glad tidings is 
described as the “last of death” who “climbs its body” to bring about a new 
life, a poetic/prophetic persona that calls to mind the Prophet Muhammad’s 
climbing of Jabal al-Nur (the Mountain of Light) in Makka on a regular 
basis in order to find the right place and atmosphere to contemplate the state 
of affairs of his people and time. The Prophet then received the first 
revelation of the Qur’an on that same mountain, and since he was the last of 
the Prophets, he was called khdtam al-anbiya’ (The Seal of the Prophets, 
[Qur'an 33:40]), the same term (khdtam) that al-Thubayti uses in the 
beginning of this poem. 
In the lines preceding “the last of death” passage, al-Thubayti says: 
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1. I am the seal of those standing on the nat’ (leather execution 
mat).85 
This is the sword of sin crossing over my flank, 
Then I make a spring of fire flow with blood, 
In the virgins’ veins. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 91) 


The poem merges the poetic with the Quranic, a strategy typical of al- 
Thubayti’s oeuvre, as I have established before. This strategy seems to have 
a twofold objective. The first is breaking the barriers between the poetic and 
the prophetic aesthetic traditions. The second is linking the modern 
experience of a poet from Saudi Arabia to its tradition, be it prophetic or 
poetic, and thus making the claim, by the very metapoetic referential act of 
the poem, that voices from the “classical” culture have the capacity to be 
renewed and utilized to express a modern anxiety. Dichotomies such as the 
prophet and the poet, and modernity and tradition, can coexist 
harmoniously in this new field of creativity. 

Moreover, the palm tree in al-Thubayti’s poem is portrayed as the source 
of a new birth. It bends down to the city that experiences the pain of labor 
and empties the pus from its sands in order to usher in a new era. This is 
quite similar to the death-rebirth mythology of the Tammuzi movement in 
Arabic modernism and the function of blood in that myth: Arabia’s land, 
full of blood, is now reborn at the hand of the palm tree, the mother and 
giver of life. 

In al-Thubayti’s pre-Mawgif al-jinds phase, the poem that best 
exemplifies his project of anchoring the modernist experience in Arab 
autochthony is Taghribat al-qawdfil wa-I-matar (The Westward Voyage of 
the Caravans and the Rain, henceforth referred to as Taghriba), one of al- 
Thubayti’s longest and most popular poems throughout his career, and the 
longest in his third collection, al-Tadaris. It creates a mythology of modern 


Arabia based on a rereading of the saga of the Banti Hilal, a confederation 
of tribes originally from Najd and Hijaz who were forced to emigrate to 
North Africa beginning from the mid-eleventh century CE (fifth century 
AH) (Idris and Schleifer, “Hilal’).86 
In this poem, oil appears as the antithesis of the palm tree, the former 
depicted as blood full of warts, and the latter a savior and a guide to the 
right path: 
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86. O you who come to water, give the herds [of camels] a drink 
once more, 
And pour for us a homeland into the young girls’ eyes. 
For there remains in the unknown a pasture ground for misery, 
And the wind still bears the remnants of the voyagers’ exhaustion. 
90. When we drink a well-aged sun as our morning draught, 
And when we get intoxicated with the smell of the land, 
As it boils up with the lantern oil. 
O land, stop [the] wart-soaked blood. 
O palm tree, take us to the beginning of night. 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 105) 


Al-Thubayti’s Taghriba is comprised of multiple sections that alternate 
between the taf'ila and ‘amudi metrical systems, with a collective voice 
asking the kahin (soothsayer) of the clan to bring water to the desert so that 
the modern Bani Hilal, i.e., the people of Arabia, can finally end their 
mythical journey and arrive at the “awaited nation.” It begins with a section 


in which the main voice is asking someone, perhaps the ndadil (cup-bearer or 
waiter) as in a classical khamriyya (wine poem),8’ to pour for him and his 
companions (or tribesmen) gahwa (coffee) and a homeland: 
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1. Pass around [the cup of] the morning muhja.88 
Pour for us a homeland into the glasses, 
That makes heads spin. 
And give us more of the Shadhiliyya®9 
5. Until the cloud comes back. 
Pass around [the cup of] the morning muhja, 
And shed on the people’s jars 
Your bitter yet pleasant gahwa. 
Pass around [the cup of] the morning muhja, 
10. blended with the blaze. 
And stir our agonies over the embers of the ghada trees.°° 
Then bring me the rababa.9! 
Bring me the rababa! 
(al-A ‘mal al-kamila, 79) 


The poem, composed in the free-verse (tafila) form, with fa‘ulun as its 
meter-foot, changes the meter after the verse (Bring me the rababa) to 
include a section of five monorhymed, monometered verses in the tawil 
meter, as if the Bedouin connotations of the rababa entailed a change of 


meter to the archaic (read Bedouin)’amudi metrical system of Arabic 
poetry, and particularly to the majestic tawil meter. In other words, it is as if 
the poet were introducing a traditional song played on the rababa to the 
modern Free- Verse poem. 

Following the ‘amudi, five-verse rababa section, the poem returns to the 
fa‘ulun meter-foot, or, we might say, to modernity as exemplified by the 
modernist tafila (Free-Verse) metrical system. It proceeds with the 
repeated call “yd kahin al-hayy” (O soothsayer of the clan), followed by the 
main voice of the poem, which is in the plural to convey the collective 
identity of the people of the Arabian tribes (Bant Hilal), who are asking for 
directions to the water and, most importantly, asking the kahin to recite to 
them late at night (“hazi’ al-layl,” the third of the five divisions of the 
night)92 something on “the awaited nation” (al-A mal al-kamila, 101). 

Employing the saga of the Banu Hilal to convey the modern challenges 
of the people of Saudi Arabia is al-Thubayti’s way of distinguishing his 
own modernist project from the larger project of Arabic modernism as 
being anchored in tradition and not a radical break with it. If embracing 
modernity meant for the Arabic modernist project moving westward (i.e., 
journey to the West, westernization, alienation), al-Thubayti’s modernity 
means marching eastward,23 since the taghriba means taking a journey 
westward but within the demarcated cultural boundaries of Arabia, i.e., to 
the East. 

It is his poetic journey in tradition, traversing different meters and 
multiple spiritual and secular borders, “paths and wastelands” where “the 
mirage cleaves from the drink” as the poem reads, to find “for those who 
look ahead” a place for a new imagining of Saudi Arabia in which tradition 
and modernity live in harmony, constantly being reinterpreted and renewed. 
This journey was intensified in his largest and final project, Mawgif al- 
jinas, where the poet undertakes a poetic adventure to “go straight” to the 
core meaning of poetry and homeland. 


Final Notes: The New Imagining Realized? 


Al-Thubayti’s homeland, Saudi Arabia, seems to be finally giving due 
appreciation to her poet’s adventures towards a bold reimagining of its 
cultural identity to emphasize its pre-Islamic, pre-oil, and national elements. 
On May 3, 2018, the official Twitter account of the country’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs (MOFA) posted a tweet hailing Muhammad al-Thubayti as 
one of Saudi Arabia’s prominent pioneers of literary modernism.94 
Correctly describing him as an important figure in the Arab Free Verse 
Movement, the tweet quotes a few lines from none other than Mawgif al- 
jinas, where the poet is identified with the palm tree, the latter being Saudi 
Arabia’s official national emblem: 
Jat Gai 
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70. O palm trees, 

The weak trees slander you. 

The lowly tent peg looks down on you. 
While you keep ascending in God’s space 
With legendary fruit 

75. And with gracious patience. 


The tweet was received with great excitement, quickly becoming the 
subject of discussion among prominent Saudi writers and the Saudi public 
in general. Many people read it as further indication of the country’s new 
embrace of culture, arts, and literature, contrasting it with the now forgone 
era of the 1980s when al-Thubayti was prevented from receiving a literary 
prize, his collection of poetry was banned, and the label “modernist” could 
lead to serious ramifications. Kristin Diwan comments on the broader 
contrast between the two eras, saying that “the limitations once imposed by 
the Saudi religious establishment—the sanction against pre-Islamic sites 
and historical commemoration as well as the prohibitions against music, 


dance, and gender mixing—have dissipated in line with the [recent] broader 
opening” (Diwan, “Tourism Ambitions Transform Saudi Arabia”). 

One month after the Thubayti tweet, the country’s first Ministry of 
Culture was established to lead its ambitious cultural transformation, 
envisioning a “flourishing of arts and culture across Saudi Arabia that 
enriches lives [and] celebrates national identity,” with a mission defined as 
to “enable a vibrant Saudi Arabian culture that is true to its past and looks 
to the future by cherishing heritage and unleashing new and inspiring forms 
of expression for all” (Ministry of Culture, Our Cultural Vision). Its newly 
established eleven specialized cultural commissions, dedicated to serving 
sixteen specific cultural subsectors as outlined in the country’s National 
Cultural Strategy,95 including music, film, literature, and heritage, are 
overhauling the entire cultural scene, creating a new cultural ecosystem and 
carrying out massive initiatives to transform that vision into reality 
(Ministry of Culture, The Report on the State of Culture). 

The shift towards more emphasis on the national component of the Saudi 
identity can be seen in almost all aspects of the country’s new cultural 
transformation projects, from international contemporary and Islamic art 
biennales to heritage sites preservation efforts to the promotion and 
celebration of Saudi coffee as one of the nation’s distinctive cultural 
products, all contributing to the construction and consolidation of a new 
notion of Saudi-ness. Kristin Diwan notes that “Arts once disparaged or 
neglected are now being actively cultivated through the Ministry of Culture, 
which also holds the heritage portfolio. [Its] 11 different commissions...are 
cultivating a distinctive Saudi cultural output” (Diwan, “Tourism Ambitions 
Transform Saudi Arabia”). 

One of the most powerful examples of this shift took place on January 
27, 2021, when a royal decree was issued recognizing February 22, 1727, as 
the Saudi Founding Day to commemorate the date when “Muhammad b. 
Sutid became ruler of Dir'iyya and began the establishment of the first 
Saudi State” (www.Foundingday.sa/en). Among the main objectives of 
recognizing the new Founding Day, the official website lists the following: 
cherish the solid roots of the Saudi State, appreciate its continuity and the 


cohesiveness it established; and cherish the national unity of modern Saudi 
Arabia (www.Foundingday.sa/en). 

Although there had been no official Saudi Founding Day prior to this 
royal decree, the year 1744, when the Dir iyya Pact between Muhammad b. 
Su tid and the religious preacher Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab was 
formed, had been considered the year of the foundation of the first Saudi 
state. But with the new Founding Day, the focus is now on the earthly rather 
than the divine; on the political, historical, and national elements of the 
Saudi story, which has been reimagined to align with the nation’s new 
unprecedented cultural transformation. With Dir'iyya at the heart of the 
Saudi story, it comes as no surprise that the heritage sites and palaces of this 
historical town are being promoted and celebrated “as a national icon 
similar to the Greek Acropolis and Roman Colosseum” (Diwan, “Tourism 
Ambitions Transform Saudi Arabia”). 

Finding the right balance between tradition and modernity and placing 
them into constant dialogue with each other seem to be at the heart of this 
ongoing cultural transformation. Pre-Islamic heritage sites are being 
preserved alongside Islamic ones, and Jahili poets such as al-A ‘sha (d. 629) 
and ‘Antara b. Shaddad (d. early seventh century) are being celebrated with 
international festivals aimed at reviving their works and reintroducing them 
to new generations. In the words of Sean Foley in his pioneering study of 
the Saudi contemporary arts movement, “for Saudi Arabia and its artists... 
the past is alive, not to be renounced but renewed” (Changing Saudi 
Arabia, 180). 

This notion lies at the core of the Saudi literary modernist project whose 
protagonists did not see the modernity-tradition question as “a simple 
either/or choice, but rather an opportunity for an expansion and creative 
redefinition” (30). “Saudi modernist poets”, writes Foley, “aimed to 
produce art that simultaneously forwarded modernist goals while 
connecting with the rest of Saudi society... They created a framework that 
was later used by Saudi visual artists in the twenty-first century to attract all 
of society to their work by drawing on widely recognized cultural and 
religious symbols from ancient oral poetry, colloquial Arabic expressions, 


stories drawn from folklore and the Quran, and traditional Bedouin life” 
(Changing Saudi Arabia, 29). 

While it remains relatively early to examine this new cultural era in 
Saudi Arabia and draw conclusions about its impacts, one thing may be 
clear: that Saudi modernists’ spirit of reimagining identity endures,?® 
linking this modern, young nation more closely to its deep, rich, and diverse 
tradition. 


Conclusion 


The genesis of this study lies in the mysterious disconnected letters in the 
opening scene of Muhammad al-Thubayti’s Mawgif al-jinds, his final tour- 
de-force performance of the identification between modern Saudi Arabia 
and Arab cultural autochthony. Understanding these disconnected letters 
metaphorically, the trajectory this article has taken is an attempt to connect 
the dots, to “go straight to the meaning” and explore a modern poet’s quest 
to reimagine his nation’s cultural identity in a multivoiced poem that 
challenges the claims of disconnection between modernity and tradition. 

Operating in the cultural and spiritual spheres, Mawgif al-jinds 
encapsulates and culminates a poetic project of reimagining the cultural 
self-image of modem Arabia by achieving the twofold objective of 
preserving its autochthonous culture and adding a modernist meaning to it. 
It constitutes an affirmation of poetry’s power to preserve the 
autochthonous culture of Saudi Arabia in the face of a reductionist narrative 
about its culture and history. This affirmation takes shape, most importantly, 
in the incarnation of the identification between the poet and the palm tree 
through the literary device of jinds, which speaks of a harmonious hosting 
of multiple voices from tradition and modernity. 

In its dealing with the anxiety posed by the influence of its main two 
(inter)textual worlds, namely the Arab poet’s ode vis-a-vis the Arab 
prophet’s Qur'an, Mawgif al-jinds creates a poetic persona of a 
mythologized and secularized prophet, thus offering a cultural space that 
diffuses the assumed dichotomy between them. Through negotiating the 


demands and challenges of the time-honored poetic tradition on the one 
hand, and the contemporary political and cultural authorities on the other, 
poets like Muhammad al-Thubayti forged their distinct identities as a 
significant part of the Arab cultural self-image. 
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Notes 


1. Born in 1952 in the city of Taif (in the Makka Province), Muhammad al- 
Thubayti spent all his adult life in the city of Makka. Before Mawgif al- 
jinds, he published three collections: ‘Ashigat al-zaman al-wardi (The 
Lover of Rosy Times), 1982; Tahajjaytu hulman tahajjaytu wahman (I 
Spelled Out a Dream, I Spelled Out an Illusion), 1984; and his landmark 
al-Tadaris (Terrains), 1986. All three collections are now included in his 
Complete Works. For a short background on al-Thubayti in English, see 
al-Bazei, New Voices of Arabia, 257. 

2. The collection al-Tadaris (Terrains) was first published in 1986 to 
contain poems written between 1984 and 1986. This collection is now 
part of the poet’s Complete Works: see al-Thubayti, al-A’ mal al-kamila, 
53-129. 

3. Said al-Surayhi can be considered an authority in al-Thubayti’s poetry; 
the latter once said, “al-Surayhi is a friend of my poetry” (al-Surayhi, 
‘Atabat al-tahajji, 9). 

4. For short biographies of the Saudi modernist poets mentioned here, see 
al-Bazei, New Voices of Arabia, 1, 67, 113, 219, 235, 277, and 297. 

5. While all the modernist poets mentioned here began their poetic careers 
adopting the free verse form, with some shifting to the prose poem later 
or alternating between the two forms, Fawziyya Abt Khalid adopted the 
prose poem right from the beginning. At the age of eighteen she 
published her first poetry collection, “Hatta mata yakhtatiftinaki laylat 
al-‘urs” (Until When Do They Abduct You on Your Wedding Night?), 


10. 
11. 


becoming the first Saudi poet (male or female) to publish a dedicated 
prose poetry collection. 


. Al-Batal was the first to introduce to the Arabic-speaking readership Carl 


Jung’s theories on collective unconsciousness. He employed Jung’s 
concepts to study the mythology of the imagery of classical Arabic 
poetry: see al-Batal, al-Sura fi al-shi r al-‘Arabi. The most recent study 
on al-Thubayti’s employment of myth is Idlibi, al-Ustira fi shir 
Muhammad al-Thubayti. Most studies in this context stress that al- 
Thubayti’s myth largely belongs to the milieu of the Arabian Peninsula. 


. The poem Mawdif al-jinds was first published in the Saudi newspaper al- 


Jazira on June 7, 2000. Now it appears in the poet’s complete works (al- 
Amal al-kamila, 11-30). The poem received The Foundation of 
Abdulaziz Saud Al-Babtain’s Prize for Poetic Creativity, Seventh Session 
(2000), in the Best Poem category. 


. By “Beirut’s American College” Anderson means the Syrian Protestant 


College, named the American University of Beirut (AUB) after 1920. 


. Michael Cooperson attributed the idea of an Abbasid Golden Age to a 


mere “convergence of contingencies” whereby the availability of paper in 
the mid-eighth century allowed for archiving the cultural experiences of 
the pre-Abbasid and Abbasid periods. Archiving these cultural 
experiences in vivid detail brought them into being, and when revivalists 
of the Nahda period, such as Jurji Zaydan (d. 1914), wanted to write a 
cultural history of the Arab-Islamic civilization, they selected the 
Abbasid age as their example because of its vivid availability. Thus, the 
idea of an Abbasid Golden Age is a result of the encounter between the 
archive and modern expectations and positions aiming at reimagining the 
past and writing a secular nationalist history. See Cooperson, “The 
Abbasid ‘Golden Age.’” 

Quotation from Halbwachs’s Das Geddchtnis. 

“Islamists” is a term loosely used to encompass a wide variety of 
politico-religious movements that emerged in the Muslim world 
beginning from the early decades of the twentieth century with the aim of 
restoring “true Islam” and reviving Muslim societies based on pure 


i. 


13. 


14. 


Islamic principles. They stress the Islamic character of Muslim societies 
and are, in general, opposed to the “secular” project of the governing 
elite, as in some parts of the Arab world. In my study, I use the term 
“Islamist” in the sense that Stéphane Lacroix used it in his seminal work 
on Saudi Islamism, Awakening Islam, which he explained as “any 
formally or informally organized agent acting or wishing to act on his 
social and/or political environment with the purpose of bringing it into 
conformity with an ideal based on a particular interpretation of the 
dictates of Islam” (Lacroix, Awakening Islam, 281). On Islamism in 
general, see Silverstein, Islamic History, 40-48. 

It is beyond the purview of this study to write a history of the turath- 
hadatha (tradition-modernity) dichotomy in modem Arabic literary and 
intellectual discourses, or to trace the historical trajectory of the multiple 
literary schools and intellectual movements that have existed since the 
nineteenth century to respond to the challenge of modernity. Suffice it to 
say that the Saudi debate over modermism and tradition can be read as 
part of the larger intellectual debate in the Arab and Muslim worlds. 
Among the theorists’ group, one prominent figure was “Abdullah al- 
Ghadhdhami (b. 1946), who in 1985 published his first book, al-Khati'a 
wa-al-takfir (Sin and Atonement), employing analytical methods from 
French theory to study the works of the Saudi poet and littérateur Hamza 
Shihata (1908/10-1972/73), one of the pioneering voices of Saudi 
modernism in its early stages. On Shihata and the different generations of 
Saudi modern literature, see Jayyusi, The Literature of Modern Arabia, 
and Jayyusi, Beyond the Dunes. In this anthology, Shihata is described as 
the poet who took the Saudi poem to “a high point in terms of language, 
composition and vision” (Beyond the Dunes, 15). On the aesthetic 
“philosophy” in Hamza Shihata’s works, see Alzahrani, “Al-Falsafa al- 
jamaliyya.” 

The Sahwa was an activist Islamist movement that emerged in Saudi 
Arabia as a product of the fusion of selected aspects of Salafi theology 
and the activism of the Muslim Brotherhood. Its growing prominence 
from the late 1960s and 1970s was driven by a host of factors, including 


a pan-Islamist government policy that enlarged the size of the religious 
establishment (Hegghammer and Lacroix, “Rejectionist Islamism”). 
Additionally, the Saudi context was made more favorable to developing a 
local brand of Islamism when a good number of Muslim Brotherhood 
leaders from neighboring Arab countries took the lead in Saudi Arabia’s 
nascent education sector. In addition to the growing religious body in the 
policy sphere, the Sahwa movement seemed to have been a product of 
the growing sociocultural tension following the rapid modernizing effort 
of the 1970s’ “dogma of development” in Saudi Arabia (Jones, “The 
Dogma of Development”; Desert Kingdom). This tension culminated in 
the calamitous event of the Siege of the Holy Mosque in Makka in 1979, 
the event that, among other factors, compelled the Saudi government to 
shift its policy and discourse from the emphasis on development to 
religion. All these factors, compounded with the advent of a theocratic 
Shiite Islamist government in Iran following the “Iranian Revolution” in 
February 1979 and the religious, activist spirit it helped spread across the 
Muslim world, presented a golden opportunity for the Sahwa movement 
to solidify its near-total social and cultural dominance in the kingdom in 
the 1980s. For more on the factors that contributed to making the Saudi 
context more favorable to developing a local brand of Islamism, see 
Lacroix, Awakening Islam, 52. As for Salafism, the word Salafi is a nisba 
adjective from the word al-salaf al-salih (The Pious Predecessors, 
usually referring to the first three generations of Islam). Hence a Salafi is 
an individual who emulates the life and teachings of the Salaf. The most 
influential example of Salafism came about in the Arabian Peninsula in 
the form of the reformist movement of the Najdi scholar Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792): see Wagemakers, “Salafism.” As indicated 
above, the Sahwa and other Islamist movements are now almost 
nonexistent in Saudi Arabia for many reasons, most important of which 
were the transformations following the launch of Saudi Vision 2030, 
which permeated every aspect of both the public and the policy spheres 
in the country. 


TDs 
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The book was prefaced with an endorsement by Sheikh ‘Abd al-' Aziz bin 
Baz (d. 1999), unofficial Grand Mufti of Saudi Arabia at the time and the 
then-head of what used to be an important official religious body called 
the General Presidency for the Management of [Religious] Scholarship, 
Predication, and Guidance. For more on Bin Baz, see DeLong-Bas, “Bin 
Baz.” Bin Baz himself had published a book earlier in the same year 
condemning Pan-Arabism, a step that can be understood as part of a 
broader trend, especially pronounced at the time, of defending “true” 
Islamic thought from what was perceived as cultural invasion: see Bin 
Baz, Naqd al-qawmiyya al- ‘Arabiyya. 

In addition to al-Thubayti, two figures had to face some of the most 
vicious anti-modernist campaigns of intimidation and _ character 
assassination. The first is Said al-Surayhi, who was stripped of his 
doctoral degree altogether in 1989 (although he had already passed the 
Ph.D. defense) under the pretext that the dissertation, according to the 
final Ph.D. Committee Report, contained “ideas, expressions, and 
methods incompatible with the teachings and principles of our religion 
and our Muslim society” (Umm al-Qura University, Report No. 876/8/S). 
The phrase “Muslim society” is key here, as it gives further justification 
to reading this episode in the Saudi cultural history as a clash, not only 
between individuals of different world views, but also between two 
imaginings of the community. The second is ‘Abdullah Al-Ghadhdhami, 
who had to leave his university in Jedda and transfer to Riyadh. See al- 
Ghadhdhami, Hikayat al-Hadatha, where he gives a first-hand, very 
gloomy account of the Saudi intellectual milieu following the publication 
of al-Qarni’s book. 

Al-Dumayni says: “al-Qarni’s book spread its fires throughout the 
country, attempting to bury alive the nascent cultural experiment. Most 
importantly, this battle was a pilot test for the Sahwa movement to 
mobilize its supporters around a tangible cause, without [directly] 
confronting the official [political] institution. In the meanwhile, [the 
Sahwa movement] was testing [the scale of] its power, capabilities, and 
success in front of everybody and mobilizing all its capacities waiting for 
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the right moment to transition to the phase of [direct] confrontation with 
the state” (al-Dumayni, Ayyam fi al-Qahira, 206-208). 

In his voluminous 880-page book al-Sa‘udiyya: sirat dawla wa- 
mujtama’, the Saudi journalist and writer “Abd al-’Aziz al-Khidr says of 
al-Qarnis’s book: “This...was the most important book to make a huge 
impact in a short period of time in broad segments of the [Saudi] 
society...Its importance lies in that it made a real impact in the 
conservative mentality of the society. And despite its many 
methodological weaknesses, one must acknowledge that it was the most 
important book in the Saudi milieu in the 1980s, [for] it easily achieved 
its goal of condemning an entire movement and its figures inside and 
outside Saudi Arabia, to the extent that the word hadatha changed from a 
source of pride for the hadathis into a source of shame” (al-Khidr, al- 
Sa udiyya, 397, 405). 

On the night when al-Thubayti was set to receive the Jeddah Literary 
Club Award, Islamist opponents filled the club halls in order to prevent 
him from receiving it. As a result of their campaign of opposition to al- 
Thubayti that night, the club administration finally had to raise the white 
flag only one hour before the ceremony. Abd al-Fattah Abi Madyan 
(1926-2019), an eminent cultural pioneer in Saudi Arabia, who was a 
member of the first Board of Directors of the club when it was 
established in 1975 and who was the president of the club from 1980 to 
2006, said that they canceled the ceremony that night because they “felt 
the imminent danger and recalled the threatening calls and the inciting 
[mosque] sermons,” all against modernist figures such as al-Thubayti. 
Not only was al-Thubayti deprived of the prize, but he had to be 
smuggled out of the club to avoid an imminent clash with his Islamist 
and traditionalist opponents. For more on the incident, see “Laylat al- 
Thubayti,” Okaz, and “Tafasil laylat tahrib al-Thubaytt,” Al-Hayat. 


. In his book al-Hadatha fi mizan al-islam, ‘Awad al-Qarni mentioned the 


section from al-Thubayti’s poem where the expression “ya kahina al- 
hayy” (O soothsayer of the clan) can be found on six occasions, and then 
said, accusing al-Thubayti of blasphemy, “Among what we have learned 


in our childhood of the ABC’s of Islam is that al-du‘a’ mukhkh al-‘ibada 
(supplication is the essence of worship) and that making supplication to 
other than Allah is shirk (associating partners with Allah; polytheism). So 
who is this kahin (soothsayer) that al-Thubayti is beseeching and making 
invocations to?” (al-Qarni, al-Hadatha fi mizan al-islam, 77). 


. The Saudi sociologist “Abd al-Salam al-Wayil told a story about a 


preacher in a Jum‘a (Friday) prayer condemning these verses of al- 
Thubayti and accusing him of kufr (apostasy). See the episode on al- 
Thubayti in the biography TV show “al-Rahil” (The Departed) of Rutana 
Khalijiyya Channel (“Strat wa-hayat al-sha ir wa-al-adib al-rahil 
Muhammad al-Thubaytr’). 


. The label “hadathr’ at that time became tantamount to “heretic,” and the 


word hadatha became taboo for quite some time in the Saudi context. In 
fact, the Ministry of Information issued a ministerial decree in 1988 
banning the use of the word hadatha in all media outlets, although the 
ban did not last for long. People resumed using the term after a period of 
time without a new decree overruling the old one. See al-Ghadhdhami, 
Hikayat al-Hadatha, 33. 


. When the prominent modernist Muhammad al-’ Ali wanted to respond to 


al-Qarni’s book, the Saudi press did not welcome his response, so he had 
to publish it in the Kuwaiti Arabic daily al-Watan as a series of articles 
between March 13 and 21, 1989, under the title Qira’a sakhina fi kitab 
barid (A Hot Reading of a Cold Book). 


. See Robert Vitalis’s account of the origins of this “Saudi Arabian 


exceptionalism,” its relationship with regional political rivalry in the 
1950s and 1960s, and the influence of a transnational American oil 
industry underpinned by an American exceptionalism (Vitalis, America’s 
Kingdom, 2). The historiography of Saudi Arabia is certainly far more 
complicated and multifaceted than what the term “Saudi exceptionalism” 
might suggest. Even inside Saudi Arabia, historians wrote the nation’s 
history from different angles: dynastic, local, tribal, and social and 
economic histories. See Determann, Historiography in Saudi Arabia, 
2014. 
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One important contribution of Menoret’s book is the deconstruction of 
“the fantasies of outside perception” of the kingdom, especially those 
attached to the desert and its impact on Saudi culture. 


.On Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, see the excellent book Wahhabi 


Islam by Natana J. Delong-Bas, which gives a nuanced account of Ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab’s life and times, his reformist teachings, and the 
movement associated with his name. As the first careful examination of 
Ibn “Abd al-Wahhab’s entire corpus, this study shatters many of the 
common stereotypes about this eighteenth-century Najdi scholar and the 
alleged influence of his teachings on modern Islamist activism. 


. Some scholars, such as Khalid al-Dakhil, have argued that the underlying 


causes that ultimately led to the Diriyya Pact were not primarily 
religious but rather economic, social, and political at a time when the 
people of Arabia were looking for some kind of political unification. See 
al-Dakhil’s Ph.D. dissertation, “Social Origins of the Wahhabi 
Movement.” For a short version of al-Dakhil’s thesis, see al-Dakhil, 
“Wahhabism as an Ideology of State Formation.” For more on how recent 
studies are reconsidering the Wahhabi movement and its location in 
Saudi history, see a bibliography in Lawson, “Review Article: Keys to 
the Kingdom.” 


. It is not without significance that this verse by Ghazi al-Qusaybi was part 


of the poem composed for the 1993 operetta of the National Festival for 
Tradition and Culture in al-Janadiriyya (al-mahrajan al-watani li-al- 
turath wa-al-thaqafa), also known as the Janadiriyya Festival, which the 
Saudi Arabian National Guard used to organize annually to both 
celebrate Saudi tradition and promote Saudi Arabia as a center for high- 
profile cultural debate that includes leading Arab intellectual figures. The 
opening musical operetta of the annual festival and the accompanying 
folk dances represent a performative reenactment of the local cultural 
components of the national identity. 


. See al-Magqalih’s introduction to Mawgif al-jinds in its first edition (al- 


Thubayti, Mawgif al-rimal wa-al-tadaris). 
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In Affirmation of Poetry, Judith Balso proposes a new window onto 
reading poetry, which is based on analyzing the “philosophy” of a certain 
poetic work vis-a-vis the world. A poetic work is seen to form what she 
calls “a figure of thought,” or a way of seeing the world and “thinking the 
world,” which opens a unique space of resistance to the hegemony of the 
perceptions and views imposed by the outside world. By thinking the 
world poetically, an event confined to the poetic world emerges, which is 
an affirmation of poetry’s unlimited potential for imagining and 
reimagining. 

Another translation of Mawgif al-jinads can be found in Jayyusi, Beyond 
the Dunes, 149-153. Insofar as “translation is a form of interpretation” 
that aims at rendering “the intention of the text” through negotiations not 
only between languages, but also between cultures (Eco, Mouse or Rat?, 
5), the existence of different translations of the same work should provide 
various perspectives into that intention. In addition to exploring the 
textual possibilities in another language of a poem so dependent on its 
own linguistic and cultural milieus, mine is the first translation to be 
accompanied by a full annotation of the poem’s intertextual and cultural 
references, giving readers the opportunity to make more enlightened 
choices in their engagement with this context-specific, yet universally 
appealing, poem. 

This version of Mawgif al-jinds is based on the poetry collection where 
the poem was published (al-Thubayti. al-A‘mal al-kamila, 11-30). All 
subsequent quotations from the poem come from this version. 

The Arabic letters mim (m), ha’ (h), mim (m), and dal (d) are the four 
consonants of the name Muhammad, the poet’s name and also the name 
of the Prophet of Islam. 

The Arabic word for what I have translated as “the divine laws” is al- 
nawamis, the plural form of al-namus. See on the different meanings of 
the word Plessner and Viré, “Namis.” 

The Arabic word for “twins” here is sinwdn, a reference to the Quran: 
“nakhilun sinwan wa-ghayru sinwan” (Palm trees growing from the same 
root and not) (Qur'an, 13:4). 
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The Arabic word for “the stars” here is Simak, which is Arcturus in 
English, one of the brightest stars in the night sky. On the names of the 
stars and their significance in pre-Islamic Arabia for guidance in the 
night, see Kunitzsch and Knappert, “al-Nudjum.” 

The literal meaning of the Arabic “md’ al-sama”” is “the water of the sky 
[i.e., rain],” which I have translated here as “Skywaters.” However, Ma’ 
al-Sama’ is also the nickname of Mawiyya bint Jashm, who was so 
nicknamed because of her beauty and high regard among her people. She 
was a queen of Iraq in the pre-Islamic period, and the Manadhira 
(Lakhmid) kings were her descendants. See al-Tinji, Mu ‘jam a‘lam al- 
nisa’, 157. The poem is full of cases of tawriya (double entendre), and it 
does not seem to settle on one meaning or another in each case. For more 
on tawriya, see Bonebakker, “Tawriya.” 

The “dew drop” is the literal meaning of the Arabic “gatr al-nadd.” 
However, the line can be read as a reference to the book Qatr al-nada 
wa-ball al-sada (The Dew Drop and the Cure for Thirst), a well-known 
scholastic grammar manual written by grammarian Ibn Hisham (d. 1360). 
On Ibn Hisham, see Fleisch, “Ibn Hisham.” 

I have translated the Arabic word “al-madd in” as “cities” based on the 
literal meaning of the word. The word might also be used as a reference 
to the city of al-Mada in (Ctesiphon), the Sasanid capital in late antiquity 
(Streck and Morony, “al-Mada in”). Moreover, and especially given al- 
Thubayti’s consistent emphasis on the autochthonous culture of classical 
and pre-Islamic Arabia and its monuments, al-Mada in here might very 
well be a reference to Madain Salih, the substitute name for al-Hijr 
(Hegra), the second most important city during the Nabatean period, the 
first being Petra. The name Mada in Salih in Islamic culture means “the 
towns of Salih,” with Salih being the prophet whom, according to Islamic 
tradition, God sent to the people of Thamiid who were so strong that they 
carved their houses out of rocks. When they did not adhere to Salih’s 
message, a calamity fell upon them, and their towns were destroyed. The 
words “wasted and wretched” in the next line also support the claim that 
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al-Mada’in refers to Mada’in Salih. On al-Hijr (Mada’in Salih), see 
Vidal, “al-Hidjr.” 

The Arabic word for “the Hanging Gardens” here is “al-Jand’in.” It 
appears on the page in quotes, therefore it is perhaps a proper name 
referring to the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

The “treasuries” is my rendering of the Arabic word khaza’in (sg. 
khizana), which I interpreted as alluding to Khazd’in al-adab, literary 
encyclopedias with the same title, the most famous of which is Khizadnat 
al-adab wa-lubb lubab lisan al-’Arab, compiled by ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Baghdadi (d. 1682): see al-Baghdadi, Khizanat al-adab. For more on the 
author, see Shaft’, “Abd al-Kadir b. ‘Umar al-Baghdadi.” 

The lowly tent peg “al-watad al-dhalil” is an unmistakable reference to 
the following two famous verses by the sixth-century poet al- 
Mutalammis (d. 580): 


an I a (a—_S ws o—+a Pele 
ea coca pare oYSVI VI 
je Ow gs as a mevrene 1) ts [53> 
ae sol e ws GG as I35 
No one will accept humiliation intended for them 
Except for the two lowly [things]: the clan donkey and the 
tent peg. 
That one is fastened by its worn-out rope; 
This one has its head smashed with nobody crying for it. 


On al-Mutalammis, see Pellat, “al-Mutalammis.” The two verses are of 
great historical significance. Traditional sources say that the prominent 
Qurashi figure Abii Sufyan (d. 653) recited these two verses on the Day 
of the Sagifa (Yawm Sagifat Bani Sa ‘ida), when the then-nascent Muslim 
community gathered to select the first Caliph after the Prophet’s death. 
Abi Sufyan meant by the “two lowly” ‘Alt b. Abi Talib (d. 660), the 
Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law and the person who would become 
Islam’s fourth Rightly Guided Caliph, and al-’ Abbas b. “Abd al-Muttalib 
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(d. 653), the Prophet’s uncle, for they accepted to pay allegiance to Abii 
Bakr al-Siddigq (d. 634) as the first of the Rightly Guided Caliphs. See a 
full account of the Day of the Sagifa in al-Tabari, Tarikh al-rusul wa-al- 
muluk, 3/203—211. On the Day of Saqifa, see Lecomte, “al-Sakifa.” 

In the Qur’an (43:31), the word al-garyatayn (the two villages) denotes 
the two cities of Makka and Taif, the latter a city southeast of the former. 
As described in the Qur'an, some Meccan nonbelievers objected to 
Muhammad’s Prophethood on the ground that other leaders from the two 
cities (or villages) of Makka and Taif were perceived to be nobler and 
thus worthier of Prophethood than he was. The Quranic verse reads, “wa- 
qalu lawla nuzzila hadha al-Qur’anu ‘ald rajulin min al-qaryatayni 
‘azim” (And they said: if only this Qur’an was revealed to a great man 
from the two villages). As I noted in n.1, Muhammad al-Thubayti lived 
his early life in Taif, and then moved to Makka to spend the rest of his 
life there. Hence the intertextual reference and the poet’s own biography 
suggest that the Two Villages here might be a hint to the cities of Makka 
and Taif. 

Arak is the tree from which the siwak (or miswak), a tooth-cleaning twig, 
is taken. 

“The water of blame” is a direct allusion to a verse by Abii Tammam (d. 
845), the “Abbasid poet who became the epitome of modernity in Arabic 
poetry, either in his role in the classical Muhdath (Modern) movement, or 
for his influence on the Hadathi (Modernist, Free Verse) movement of the 
twentieth century. Abu Tammam said: 


“8 poo II cl & sida y 
ee ee Sng 
Do not make me drink the water of blame, for I am 
A fervent lover who found sweet the water of weeping. 


The verse was central in the classical critical controversy over Abu 
Tammam’s novel/innovative use of isti Gra (metaphor). In his al-Mathal 
al-sa’ir, Diya al-Din ibn al-Athir records an anecdote about this 
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particular verse, in which someone critical of Abi Tammam’s innovative 
isti Gra sent him a cup and asked him to pour in it “the water of blame,” 
as a sarcastic way of showing him how impossible that was. Abii 
Tammam responded, sarcastically as well, by sending him back a request 
for “a wing of humility,” alluding to the Quranic verse “And lower to 
them [the parents] the wing of humility” (17:24). Abi Tammam used the 
Quranic isti‘Gra to justify his own. See Ibn al-Athir, Al-Mathal al-sa ir. 
The term Kharijites (Ar. Khawarij, sg. Khariji; lit. those who went out) 
was originally used to denote members of a religious movement that 
rebelled against the fourth of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, “Ali b. Abt 
Talib, who would then be killed by a Kharijite in 660 because he reached 
an agreement with Mu awiya b. Abi Sufyan (who would become the first 
Umayyad Caliph, d. 680) to settle their differences over the killing of the 
third of the Rightly-Guided Caliphs, “Uthman b. “Affan (killed in 655), 
the killing that provoked the battle of Siffin (July 657). For more on this 
topic, see Vida, “Kharidjites.” The term “Khawarij” travelled throughout 
Islamic history, and its contemporary use is mostly to describe extremist 
religious fanatics who do not hesitate to excommunicate people (practice 
takfir) from the Islamic faith even for minor sins. Al-Thubayti is likely 
alluding to those opposing the Modernist project in Saudi Arabia who 
resorted to similar methods, as explained before in the article. 

In classical Arabic poetry, it is common to speak of the beloved’s sweet 
saliva and to liken it to wine. See Kennedy, The Wine Song, 19-20. 

The phrase “al-bd ‘itin ‘ald al-tawa” is a direct reference to a verse by the 
pre-Islamic poet “Antara b. Shaddad (d. early seventh century), who 
composed one of the ten Mu‘allaqat (Suspended Odes): 


al bis soll eleta sls ass 
SS iS ay JUS oe 

I would spend the night hungry, and remain so 
Until I obtain through it a generous meal. 


See the verse in ‘Antara b. Shaddad, Diwan, 249. 
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The phrase “al-ndshirin li-md intawa” might very well be a reference to 
the rhetorical badi’ device of al-tayy wa-al-nashr (sometimes referred to 
as al-laff wa-al-nashr), the case where ideas are first introduced in 
general terms and then explained, sometimes in the same order and other 
times not. The idea behind this device is to let the reader/listener attach 
each explanation to its corresponding point. An example could be to say: 
I like books and coffee, to get informed and get awake. It is clear that the 
first explanation (to get informed) is linked to (I like books), while the 
second explanation (to get awake) is linked to the second point (I like 
coffee). For more on this rhetorical device, see Arberry, Arabic Poetry, 
25. Also see al-Qazwint, al-Idah, 268-269. 


. This is likely an allusion to the lyrical Saba, the eastern zephyr. The word 


al-sabad was such a powerful word that it evokes all nostalgia-related 
modes in classical Arabic poetry. In his reading of the role of nasib 
(elegiac prelude) in the classical tripartite ode, Jaroslav Stetkevych holds 
that it is “the mellow, the erotic, the rain-bringing and fertilizing al-saba 
that not only enjoys a broad sway over significant motif-areas of pre- 
Islamic lyricism but that subsequently, as a mood signal, is destined to 
become one of Arabic lyricism’s most enduring and potentially most 
intensely charged words” (J. Stetkevych, The Zephyrs Of Najd, 126— 
127), 


.On the concept of “anxiety of influence,” see Bloom, The Anxiety of 


Influence. One must mention here a very important work that preceded 
Bloom’s study of the influence of poetic tradition, namely Walter Jackson 
Bate’s The Burden of the Past and the English Poet. In this 1970 study, 
Bate raised important questions about the pressure exerted on modern 
poets by their precursors: see Bate, The Burden of the Past. Three years 
later, Bloom expanded on these questions but based on a Freudian 
understanding of that pressure. 


. Even modern Arabic poetry, with its form differing drastically, in some 


cases, from that of classical poetry, still places literary tradition at the 
core of its poetic project. For further discussion, see chapter 2 (The 


Tradition-Modermity Nexus in Arabic Poetics) in al-Musawi, Arabic 
Poetry, 30-67. 


. With regard to the Bahraini poet Qasim Haddad’s poetry and its 


preoccupation with the question of language and expression, see also the 
recent MA thesis by Miguel Merino on Qasim Haddad’s later works, 
from 2000 to 2013, where he argues that, by employing a holy persona in 
his poetry, Haddad’s collections of this artistic phase reveal the trajectory 
through which he passed to a destination where the divine, the artistic, 
and the universal united. See Merino, “Al-Kawnu Mawgifun.” Also see 
one of the most recent English translations of some of Haddad’s later 
works, with a short biography, in Fakhreddine, Allen and al-Zahrani, 
“Poems by Qasim Haddad,” 100-104. 


. “Muhdathiin” denotes a group of poets who founded and nurtured a 


movement of innovation in classical Arabic poetry that stretched roughly 
from the second/eighth century to the end of the fourth/tenth century. The 
group includes: Bashshar b. Burd (d. 783), Muslim b. al-Walid (d. 823), 
Abt Nuwas (d. 813), Abu Tammam (d. 845), al-Buhturi (d. 897), Ibn al- 
Rumi (d. 889), and al-Mutanabbi (d. 965). 


. See Stefan Sperl’s pioneering discussion of the “Abbasid bipartite ode in 


Sperl, “Islamic Kingship,” 20—35. 


. Sa id al-Surayhi once said of al-Thubayti’s formidable knowledge of the 


poetic tradition that what distinguished him from other modernists was 
that “al-Thubayti was an exceptional reader of tradition” (“Said al- 
Surayhi,” Fi al-samim). 


. The Mu‘allaqat (Suspended Odes) are the most celebrated pre-Islamic 


poems. Said to be seven odes in the beginning, the list of the Mu ‘allaqat 
grew to include two additional poems first, and then another one, making 
the final list ten poems by ten different pre-Islamic poets. Multiple 
accounts were given to explain the etymology of the name, the most 
common of which was that these odes were so admired by the Arabs of 
the pre-Islamic era that they wrote them in gold and suspended them on 
the walls of the Ka‘ba (the cube-like sanctuary in the Holy Mosque in 
Makka), although no historical evidence supports that explanation. One 


of the Mu allaqdat poets was Imru’ al-Qays (d. circa 550), who was one of 
the greatest masters of the Arabic gasida throughout its history. For 
more, see Sami al-’ Ajlan’s and Suzanne Stetkevych’s introductions (in 
Arabic and English, respectively) to their chapter on Imru’ al-Qays and 
his mu‘allaqa in Alzahrani, The Mu‘allaqat for Millennials, 28-33. Also 
see a further discussion of the storm scene in Imru’ al-Qays’s mu‘allaqa 
(S. Stetkevych, The Mute Immortals Speak, 281). See the complete 
mu allaqa in Imru’ al-Qays, Diwan. 


. This incident is recorded in al-Bukhari (d. 870)’s al-Jami* al-sahih (The 


Authentic Collection), in the Book of the Beginning of Revelation, which 
contains the Prophet Muhammad’s sayings on the ways through which he 
first received revelation. For a full account of this incident, see al- 
Bukhari, al-Jami’ al-sahih, 14. 


. Of the Qur’an’s 114 suras, twenty-nine open with the groups of letters 


called al-hurtf al-mugatta‘a/at (disconnected/discrete letters); fawatih 
al-suwar (the openers of the suras); or awa il al-suwar (the beginnings of 
the suras). Their meaning has been a matter of dispute for centuries. 
Some considered them abbreviations of Divine names and prophetic 
epithets; sounds to captivate an audience; symbolic mystical signs; or 
attestation of the familiarity of the Quranic language and that it is based 
on the same letters of the Arabic language that people use, the latter 
being one proof of i jaz al-Qur’an (the inimitability of the Qur’an), a 
doctrine which holds that no human is capable of producing a speech that 
matches the miraculous Quranic text. In Western scholarship, these 
letters are sometimes called “the mysterious letters,” a name that attests 
to how they have intrigued and baffled scholars for centuries. See Welch, 
Paret, and Pearson, “al-Kur an.” 


. While Connerton’s term “mythic concordance” concerns the relationship 


between two separate events, one “original” and another one reenacting it 
in commemorative ceremonies, S. Stetkevych extends the use of the term 
to include the identification of two events or figures, one of mythic 
proportion and one contemporary to the poet. She understands the Arabic 
ode as a verbal equivalent of a commemorative ceremony. In my use of 


the term, I extend it even further to cover the metaphorical identification 
between two events or figures, whereby there is no comparison between 
two entities, but rather the old event is used as a metaphor to describe the 
new one. In Mawagif al-jinds, there is no comparison between the moment 
of the first Quranic revelation to the Prophet and the poet’s mawgjf; 
instead, the event of the prophetic moment of revelation on Jabal al-Nir 
is used as a metaphor to describe the poetic moment of “creation.” Still, 
the poem as a textual performance establishes a “mythic concordance” 
between the two moments and achieves the identification between the 
two figures: the Arabian Prophet and the Arabian poet. For more on 
“mythic concordance” see Connerton, How Societies Remember, 43. On 
S. Stetkevych’s application of this concept, see The Poetics of Islamic 
Legitimacy, 35. 


.On al-Saykhan’s comments about al-Thubayti’s reflection on the 


Mountain of Light, see this news report (“Bad arba‘at awam ala 
rahilih”). 


. Al-Niffari’s (d. 965 or 976-977) works remained unknown until the third 


decade of the twentieth century. A.J. Arberry introduced this Sufi figure 
and his only remaining work, al-Mawagqif wa-al-mukhatabat (Stayings 
and Addresses), to modern readers in a 1930 article (Arberry, “The 
Mawagif of Al Niffart’), and then edited and published the book al- 
Mawéadgif in 1935 (Arberry, The Mawaqif and Mukhatabat). 


. Adonis found al-Niffarl’s book al-Mawadgqif wa-al-mukhatabat by 


accident in an abandoned shelf in the library of the American University 
in Beirut in 1965. It was his introduction to al-Niffari’s concepts and 
writing style (Adinis, “Ta’sis kitaba jadida’”’). 


. The influence of Sufism, and al-Niffari in particular, on modern Arabic 


poetry was a subject of several studies. See for example Mansur, Al-Shi'r 
wa-al-tasawwuf, 35. As for Adonis’s surrealist interpretation of al- 
Niffari’s work, see Muhammad Bannis’s discussion of the important 
factors in the development of Adonis’s theoretical framework (Bannis, 
al-Shi r al-‘arabi al-hadith, 3:17—20). 
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In his seminal essay “Discourse in the Novel,” Bakhtin valorizes the 
moder novel as the literary genre capable of representing the modern 
world because of its heteroglossia, or its multiple dialects, accents, and 
linguistic variants interacting and competing within the same language of 
the society (“Discourse in the Novel,” 269-422). 


. The discipline that studies Arabic metrical system is called ‘Ilm al-‘artid 


(prosody). See Weil and Meredith-Owens, “Arid.” 


. Al-Khalil al-Farahidi was the founder of Arabic philology and the first to 


compile a lexicon of the Arabic language in his Kitab al-‘Ayn (Sellheim, 
“al-Khalil”). 


. Most accurately, the buhur are the ideal meters as theorized by al-Khalilt; 


the awzan are their actual application in poetry. 


. Abu al-Hasan Sa‘id b. Mas‘ada (al-Akhfash al-Awsat) was a luminary 


disciple of Stbawayh (Sibawayhi, d. approx. 796), who was a pupil of al- 
Khalil. Whether or not al-Akhfash studied with al-Khalil is not settled. 
See Brockelmann and Pellat, “al-Akhfash.” 

While the experimentation with new metrical forms predates the Free- 
Verse movement, the latter was the first in the history of Arabic poetry to 
replace the classical system with a new one. For more on the modern 
trends in Arabic poetry prior to the Free-Verse movement, see, for 
example, Jayyusi, Trends and Movements. 

For more on the history of modernism in Arabic poetry and the Free- 
Verse movement, see chapter 4 (Modernist Poetry in Arabic) by Jayyusi 
in Badawi, Modern Arabic Literature, 132-179. Also see Badawi, A 
Critical Introduction, 1975, and chapter 1 in Badawi, A Short History, 
1993. See also Huda Fakhreddine’s discussion of the modernist 
movement as a metapoetic project (Metapoesis, 22-42). On other 
pioneers of the Free-Verse movement, see Khouri, “Lewis “Awad,” and 
Moreh, “Free Verse.” 

In Qadaya al-shir al-mu‘asir, Nazik al-Mala ika expanded on_ her 
previous notes and proposed a theory of Free-Verse poetry, its metrical 
“system” in particular. She also argues for her pioneering role in 
introducing the “proper” Free-Verse form to Arabic poetry in her 1947 
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poem al-Kiulird (Cholera), which was published a couple of weeks before 
the publication of the collection Azhar dhabila (Withered Flowers) by the 
other pioneering ‘Iraqi poet of her generation, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab (d. 
1964), which included the Free-Verse poem Hal kana hubban (Was It 
Love?). Nazik’s theorizing role in the Free-Verse movement began with 
her short introduction to her second poetry collection, Shazaya wa-ramad 
(Shrapnel and Ashes, 1949), in which she argues for the need to 
modernize Arabic poetry in all its formal and thematic aspects, including 
its metrical system (Diwan Nazik al-Mald ‘ika, 27-29). 

On the metrical system of shir al-tafila, see for instance Moreh, 
Modern Arabic Poetry. 

On the application of the term Free Verse to shir al-tafila, see for 
example al-Tami, “Arabic ‘Free Verse’,” 185-198. 

On the debate on the Arabic prose poem, see Moreh, “Five Writers of 
Shi‘'r Manthir in Modern Arabic Literature,’ 229-233, and Khouri, 
“Prose Poetry: A Radical Transformation in Contemporary Arabic 
Poetry,” 127-149. On the relationship between the Arabic poetic tradition 
and the prose poem, see chapter 2, “The Prose Poem and the Arabic 
Tradition,” in Fakhreddine, The Arabic Prose Poem. For the broader 
cultural and aesthetic contexts in which the prose poem was first 
introduced and theorized in the very influential Majallat Shir (Shi'r 
periodical) in the Beirut of the 1950s, see chapter 4, “The Origins of the 
Arabic Prose Poem,” in Creswell, City of Beginnings. Also see al-Sisi’s 
argument that the Arabic translation (and, by extension, understanding) 
of both terms “Free Verse” and “prose poem” was not entirely accurate 
(al-Sisi, Ma ba‘d gasidat al-nathr). 

Translation by Suzanne Stetkevych in Alzahrani, The Mu‘allaqat for 
Millennials, 69. 

In her pioneering article on the cultural context of the badi’ movement, 
“Toward a Redefinition of ‘Badi’’ Poetry,” S. Stetkevych proposes a 
reconceptualization of badi and argues that the quantitative 
understanding of badi’ poetry, as found in classical rhetoric, reduces an 
unprecedent poetic movement to a mechanical reproduction of ancient 
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embellishments. She argues that the “mode of thought, abstract, 
dialectical, metaphorical [is what] distinguishes “Abbasid courtly culture 
from Jahiliyah tribal society and which, in the realm of literature, created 
the new badi' style distinct from the poetry of the Ancients” (“Toward a 
Redefinition,” 1-29). See on the Badi’ movement Suzanne Stetkevych, 
“Abbasid Panegyric,” and on the Bad’ movement as a modern enterprise 
in tradition, see Fakhreddine, Metapoesis. 

For al-Thubayti’s allusion to Abi Tammam in Mawagif al-jinds, see n. 45. 

While until quite recently Arabic literary and critical studies of poetry 
have been rather rigidly compartmentalized into Classical and Modern, 
with the intervening 500-year period dismissed as an “Age of Decline” 
and largely neglected, recent studies have attempted to recoup and 
reintegrate the Post-Classical (approx. thirteenth-eighteenth/nineteenth 
c.) “Age of Decline.” See for example Bauer, “Mamluk Literature,” 105— 
132; “‘Ayna hadha min al-Mutanabbt!’,” 5—22. 

All jinds subtypes and the terms adopted here follow the chapter on jinds 
in al-Khatib al-Qazwini, al-Idah, 288-294. 

According to al-Qazwini, if the two divergent letters are of the “same 
articulation area,” it is called jinads mudari’ (homorganic); if not, then it is 
jinds lahiq (non-homorganic) (al-Qazwini, al-Idah, 291-292). The 
translation of the two terms comes from Heinrichs, “Tadjnis.” 

Recent studies have called for a reevaluation and a more nuanced reading 
of the term “Jahiliyya” and the classical narrative around it. See for 
example Webb, “Al-Jahiliyya: Uncertain Times of Uncertain Meanings.” 

Tammiuz is a fertility god of the ancient Near East. Poets belonging to the 
Free-Verse Movement who used this myth are sometimes called the 
Tammuzi Poets, most prominent among them the ‘Iraqi Badr Shakir al- 
Sayyab (d. 1964). See El-Azma, “The Tammiuzi Movement.” 

See Al-Musawi’s comments on Adonis’s project in al-Musawi, Arabic 
Poetry, 30-67. 

The use of the word nat’ in this context refers to a leather mat with a 
specific purpose, the one placed under the person who is about to be 
beheaded. A very famous poem, which helped imbue the word nat’ with 
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a certain poetic symbolism that evokes death and the power of poetry to 
change fate, is attributed to the Kharijite poet Tamim b. Jamil al-Taghlibi. 
According to traditional sources, Tamim was about to be beheaded by the 
Caliph al-Mu'‘tasim (r. 833-842) for rebelling against him. When he was 
captured and brought to al-Mu'‘tasim’s majlis, the caliph asked him to say 
his last words. He began with some supplications, and then recited a 
short poem that begins with this verse: 


LolS LaiSul ela gi oZall s5l 
I see death lurking between the nat’ (leather execution mat) 
and the sword 


Glancing at me from whatever direction I look. 


After that, al-Mu‘tasim was so impressed by the poem that he granted 
Tamim a Caliphal pardon and commanded that he be given an award. See 
al-Husri, Zahr al-adab, 784—785. 

See Dwight F. Reynolds’s project The Sirat Bani Hilal Digital Archive 
(www.siratbanihilal.ucsb.edu). The archive aims to “preserve and make 
accessible online, to both scholars and the general public, materials 
related to the Arabic oral epic tradition of Sirat Bani Hilal (the epic of 
the Bani Hilal Bedouin tribe)” (Reynolds, “The Sirat Bani Hilal Digital 
Archive”). 

The khamriyya (wine) poem has developed from a statement inserted in 
the nasib section into a full-fledged genre with its own conventions 
(Bencheikh, “Khamriyya”). Also indispensable in this context is Philip 
Kennedy’s pioneering study The Wine Song in Classical Arabic Poetry. 
The word muhja means the heart’s blood, which evokes meanings of 
grief and sorrow. See the root m-h-j in Lane. This goes in line with how 
morning wine is usually depicted in a classical poem. According to Philip 
Kennedy, the Jahili description of the morning wine tends to associate it 
with grief and anxiety, as opposed to evening wine, which is a source of 
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“high spirit, pleasure and luxury” (Kennedy, “Khamr and Hikma in Jahili 
Poetry,” Journal of Arabic Literature 20, no. 2 [1989]: 97-114). 

The epithet Shadhiliyya [lit. the Shadhilt drink] functions here as a 
reference to gahwa (coffee), which is sometimes associated with wine, or 
any intoxicating drink. Shadhiliyya proper is a Sufi order whose founder 
is said to have discovered and promulgated the drink that is qahwa 
(coffee) in the ninth/fifteenth century and ascribed to it mystic 
significance by which the drinking was thought of as facilitating the 
experience of the Divine. While qahwa means wine in classical Arabic 
poetry, its usage in poetry (and in this poem in particular) evokes all the 
connotations of the mystic experience and the ones associated with wine- 
drinking gatherings. See Arendonk and Chaudhuri, “Kahwa.” 

The ghada tree, the longest and hottest-burning type of firewood, usually 
accompanies the open-air ceremony of brewing coffee in the Arabian 
Peninsula. See Rentz, “Djazirat al-’ Arab.” 

Rababa is the Arabian one-string spike-fiddle that usually accompanies 
the ceremony of reciting Bedouin poetry. See Fahd et al., “Sha ‘ir.” 

See the root h-z-* in Lane. 

In his article “Tension in the House,” Saad al-Bazei briefly mentions al- 
Thubayti’s taghriba at the end to arrive at a similar conclusion regarding 
the modern poetry of Arabia. He reads this movement “eastward” in a 
modernist project that was originally initiated to catch up with Western 
literary developments as a source of tension, the latter seen as 
characteristic of the modernist movement of the Arabian Peninsula and 
the Gulf states at large. 

The MOFA tweet about al-Thubayti was in Arabic, followed by English 
and French __ translations. It can be accessed here: 
https://twitter.com/KSAMOFA/status/992084265331580928 

For more on the contrast between this tweet and Saudi Arabia’s new 
cultural transformation, on the one hand, and on the other the 1980s 
opposition to literary modernism, see Alzahrani, “Modernists in the New 
Saudi Arabia.” 


95. Saudi Arabia’s National Cultural Strategy was launched in March 2019 
with three main objectives: promoting culture as a way of life, enabling 
culture to contribute to economic growth, and creating opportunities for 
global cultural exchange (Ministry of Culture, Our Cultural Vision). 

36. See my discussion of how the modernists’ spirit of redefining identity 
endures in the new Saudi Arabian cultural scene in Alzahrani, 
“Modernists in the New Saudi Arabia.” 
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